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we^ al-R®* 5 (Rhazes) t Ibn Sln£ (Avicenna), Ibn Rushd (A vermes), a I Khwarizmi 
anti fbn KhaldUn. Muslim scholars such as these and others produced original 
works jn many fields, Many of them possessed encyclopaedic knowledge and 
distinguished themselves in many disparate fields of knowledge. 

In view r of this. The Center for Muslim Contribution to Civilization was estab¬ 
lished in order to acquaint non-Musi inis with the contributions Islam has given 
m human civilisation as a whole. The Great Hooks of Islamic Civilization Project 
attempts to cover the first 800 years of Islam, or what may be called Islam's 
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thought. 
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individual boots, were these: that a book should give a faithful and comprehensive 
account of its field; and that it should be an authoritative source. The reader thus 
hat at his disposal virtually a whole library of informative and enlightening 
wor ks. 

Each book in the series has been translated by a qualified scholar and revised 
by another expert. While the style of one translation will naturally differ 
another, the translators have endeavoured, to the extent it was possible, to make 



. „ rts jeccssible to the common reader. As a rule, Che use of fa, 

to a minimum, though a more extensive use of them was ne^ 


in some ■ _ • te(J in the hope that it will contribute 10 a greater n ., 

T ?' S the W^t of the cultural and intellectual heritage of Islam, ln /'' n 
standing an hnportam means towards greater understanding of , w] * 


world* 


May God Help Us! 


Muhammad bin Haimd AUTh^ri 
Chairman of the Board of Trusty, 
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outstanding selection of important Islamic h tran,]ati on 7 represents an 

[c4ge. The works selecred for inclusion in rh ^ 1 vanet ^ ai tnow- 

are recognised by Muslim scholars a* bei™ ^T^*?*** &pcc,fic tritcri ^ They 
works whose importance is broadly re cosmic \\ ™ ' mportaTU in lheir Adds, as 
having had a genuinely signifi^ “ 

Readers will therefore see that this series ^ cukure " 

purely fiilamio sciences, such aa Q^an / VSmty ° f Vosrk!i In thc 

(“ x ind 3kT , ““ m) - Also W—iw ^CZTbXuZ 

Mother fid* 1Srr0nOTI1 - V ' E“^P h y. Physics, chemistry, Wtieul tu «, 

The work of ^misting these tests has beer, entrusted to i group of professors 
III the [slamic and Western worlds who are recognized authorities in their fields 
It has been deemed appropriate, in order to ensure accuracy and fluency, that 
EWO persons, one with Arabic as his mother tongue and another with English as 
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each text* 
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This series is published by the Center for Muslim Contribution to 
Civilization, which serves as a research centre under the patronage of H.H, 
Sheikh Hamad bin Khalifa aI-Thani t Amir of Qatar. It is directed by a Board of 
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Minister of Education of Qatar. The Board is comprised of a group of 
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Rector of Cairo University, and Dr Yusuf al-Qaradhawi, Director of the Sira and 
Sunna Research Center. At its inception the Center was directed by the hte Dr 
Muhammad Ibrahim Kazim, former Rector of Qatar University, who estab¬ 
lished its initial objectives. 

The Center was until rccendy directed by Dr Kamal Nagh the I oreign u t 
Relations Advisor of the Ministry of Education of Qatar. He was assisted by a 
Board comprising a number of academicians of Qatar University, m ition to 


JTksd 1994, may Allah hive mercy on hint. 
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Tramslator’s Preface 


When I f- rst accepted a commission from the Center r„, vi , „ 

Civilization to undertake a translation of al-Ju^nft auZZ 
rhis project as a worthy exercise ufterjriE me a vsluit i * looked upon 

iTZht at all about the enorm^ ‘ ^ 

theology Mastering al-Juwayni ! s thought, no matter hr™- H i ,° Is,amic 
^uld not but significantly improve the state of mv it ICl] 1 and 

S r i -««* - r d that my z £zt£ rrs 

to T*TT ** , 3b0Ul Thcv would reach me 

everything I needed to know. Surely, I told myself, other translations in English 

Dfa( least parts of this "ork had to exist. Bur, onre launched on ihe project I 
quickly discovered that I had been dead wrong. There are few, if any, studies 
of al^wayns; the scholarly literature about him or his works is woefully thin 
especially in English, Coming to grasp the thought and Understand the language 
of this great classical master would not be easy. I fared a daunting prospect 
in d ecd 


This project had originally been given co Professor Victor Danner of the 
University of Indiana (in the USA), He was to have Professor Salih J. Altoma, his 
colleague at the same university, as his reviewer. Unfortunately, Profbsor Danner 
did not live to complete the translation he had begun. When I subsequently 
assumed the role of translator, I received a copy of some two dozen pages that he 
had finished. I cannot say if he had done more. With only that much in hand,. I 
decided 10 begin afresh since in that way I could control the text as I (jaw fit, style 
being in part a personal matter. Therefore, despite recognizing Professor Danner's 
efforts, the present translation docs not reflect what he might previously have 
done. 

At the start of my nwn attempt to translate the Irsh&d, Professor Altoma 
agreed that he would continue to act as reviewer. However, when at last 1 
reached a point where I could send him the first draft of the translation, he was 
already committed to other projects and did not have sufficient time for this one. 
Luckily, after Professor Altoma withdrew* we were able to convince Professor 
Mohammad S. Eissa, now of the University of .Michigan (USA), and a Inend and 
colleague* to take over as reviewer. His help and advice have been most useful, 
For the understanding of al-Juwaynfs theology* I consulted Professor 
Richard M. Frank, another old friend. Professor Frank is quite possibly the most 
knowledgeable scholar now active in the field of kalfim studies. Of those who 
English* he is certainly the leading expert. Unfortunately, despite the 
™iuc of Professor Frank’s learning and his advice when l could find a suitable 
“PPOrtunitv to discuss al-Juwayid with him, it proved difficult to make the besi 
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. ,„„td need to have him on call at all times, and that I could not 

« »f“»- 0n :T h “^lT, b. tor m 

quite arrange. f translat ion depends largely on how the final 

, As thC ^respective of its original, at a late stage I sought a reader who could 
product read i ^ Here j must express my sheerest thanks to Bruce 

r d?t the bibliogfapher of the University of Chicago M.ddle East collection, 
who kindly read a draft of the entire work and suggested corrections to the text 

wish to recognize and rliank Professor Raji Rammuny, who, acting 
for the Center, brought this project to me when we were colleagues in the 
Department of Near Eastern Studies at the University of Michigan. It is he who 
has kept it on track ever since. 


Paul E, Walker 
University of Chicago 

USA 


rROD ^CTlON 


Ukmk theology in its classics] phase inv 0 ] 

sophistication and complexity, but it was w ° E ^ reat intellectual 

and little appreciated outside of its own circle 'f ^ n ° W p00rl} ' ^erstood 
investigations by scholars of Islam often bn r ° Accordingly , modern 

in the thought and writings of the theolo^i* acctJUnt of ltie ™h content 
for example, Quranic exegesis, hadiih law w?’ preferri|1 E »^tead to study, 
than this arcane subject. To be sure the* rt 0r Cven P h 'losophy rather 
narrow strictures necessary in theoIrWd aL '. CU t,E the materkl and the 
interest in it. There has lone existed mn °° ur . w rea dily prevent a casual 
hostility towards any attempt to explain tI *? Ver ' Wlt ^ in ltaelf 5 a palpable 
be .he accepted dec trine T“ F “ 

their religion to the debates of contending seed-1T W , “ sub|ect 

But that is true in almost atty X on The a h^ ” ‘T'T? 

f0rb ! d< £ "d foreign to ordinary piety and devotion, all the more so if ihe 
result of the deliberations by skilled theoreticians arc later imposed on the rest or 
where conflict and enmity subsequently envelop the community of believers 
because Of it- Nevertheless, partly because of previous disagreements, theology 
in the Islamic world eventually assumed a highly significant place among its 
most competent practitioners. Over several centuries it became ever more 
exact, achieving at its best an elegant refinement in technical expression and an 
extraordinary sophistication in its solutions for the most intractable problems. 

Mcor the summit of this long development: stands the author of the 
present work, Abifl-iWali <Abd al-Malik b. Muhammad al-Juwayni (419/1028- 
478/1085), who was (and still is) commonly known as the Imlm al-flaramayn, 
"the leading master of the two holy dries 11 - Mecca and Madina. He was a 
cons umm ate theologian of towering influence in his own rime and thereafter. 
Enormously gifted with a prodigious intellect, his contributions in the Held 
of law and legal theory were possibly of even greater importance than those in 
theology. Besides these two areas he was noted for his literary talent, especially 
in the writing and delivery of his sermons. 1 The one slight reservation in regard 
to his reputation and success. If it can be cited as such, is that he happened to 
produce a student who surpassed him in nearly every regard and who thus took 
away some of the esteem and attention he might otherwise have attracted. But 
that one student was Abu Hamid Muhammad ab-Ghazz&li (450/1058-505/1111), 
quite possibly the most eminent theologian ever to appear in the Islamic world. 
That the famous al-GhazzSll was in some sense the product of al-Juwaynl s 
teaching; ant] instruction certainly accrues i mmense credit to .he teacher mt t c 

1 In fact, a book of his sermons, ditfSn khtifabiki, once existed accord inn tool-Kubkl. 
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overwJ 
his mentor. 


(htJtnmg achievements oi the pupil in this dimi ™ h ‘^of 

Mnne t(l , ]eS3 L, j K not hard u> find impressive testimonials to 4Juway ra ' s 
own aa.nmplish.nmu; and to the continued importance of his work. One sinking 
, ' mnk: oc c,,r, in the famous “Introduction” (the Mu q a<U,™) to history by =Abd 
XlUhman Ibn Khuldon (732/1332-8Q8/l40<i). Wnltng a general assessment 
various kinds of knowledge and the sciences. Ibn Khaldan looked back ft*, 
the vantage point of almost eight full centuries oflsiamic scholarship. Given tils 
own impressive academic credentials, his judgment assumes major importance. 
Towards the subject of theology as a whole lie was not, however, enthusiastic and 
lie regarded it as having outlived its usefulness long before his time- Nevertheless, 
he knew and could evaluate the contributions of the various schools and thcolugia,^ 
of the distant past. In hb vi*w Islamic rheology had gone through two major 
phases: an earlier one during which the discipline of theology existed quite 
separately from that of philosophy, and a later one in which these two sciences 
were mixed together and thereafter became mutually indistinct and thus confused, 
The latter trend began with a]-Ghaz*ah, Ibn KhildQn, none the less, admits that 
the work of al-Ghazzal) is necessary in order adequately to refute the Philosophers 
in Islam (al-FSrabi, Ibn Slna, and Ibn Rushd), but the approach that most 
approximates thill of the early Muslims, who are, according to him, the ones that 
ought to be emulated, closely adheres to the older methods in the earlier phase. 
He then states quite clearly, “The basic work of this kind is rhe Kiiak al-irshad"- 
i>f the leading Ash^ite master the Imam d-Harimayn AbuTMa ( sJi/ T The people, 
he adds, adopted the fchnd and its author as their guide in matters of belief. J 

It is this very work that follows here and therefore Ibn KhaldOn\ ringing 
endorsement of it holds special importance. His testimony, moreover, indicates 
that, despite the outstanding contributions of ai-Ghazxali, the works of his teacher 
never ceased to lie studied, appreciated and emulated. They, particularly the 
ir&tt&d, continued to have an essential place; in classical Islamic theology, as Ibn 
Khaldun indicates, this one book had become its basic text and, more than three 
centuries after it was written, remained a fundamental guide to the principles of 
Islamic belief. 


al-Juwaynl’s life and career 

The author of the frskad was bom in the year 419/1028 in the village of 
Bushtaniqsn on the outskirts of N'aysabtir, the major city in the Iranian province 
of Khurasan/ This region was then a flourishing centre of commerce and trade; 


2 AluqaddtmiifCA. QitaiTcrner& f ltl, 43, Rosenthal tranii, HI, 53-54 {Sec Dibtiogitpliy, page23v) 

3 Mtiqaddima, «3. Qkiaircmerc, III, +0 41, Rosenthal [fans., 3IE, 51. 

4 The primary source* for the life ofal-Juwuynl include entries In a number of Jaier biographical 
dictionaries mewit notably fbn Khaltili fin’s Wafay&I ai-j-'yan, ai-Sublt\ Juba^St ai-lkSj^iyya 
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elite included a large number of hwhl« . 

formed a patrician upper class that w as nurkc sdlo3ars wli °’ wgf*er, 

the studv nf Islamic science*. AJ-Jnwa ¥nl h iJ U * fiarnit1 ^ 3,1(1 devurion ro 
mister ofhhmu: Uw, , pillar ufX j^, shf 5‘ was th f ™' “ f > P"™*““ 
<AbdslIab b. Yusuf al-Juwiym. The f a[ht , X C0mmu "'7, Al>u Muhammad 

district of Juwaj-n the western must region of Kb^raX XlTT'* ^ !“ *' 
both Mart and Naysabor,before Uking un n hr ^ “ 

City itt 407/1016. The elder d-JuwZjybr<X^l?P® nsibJ, *> ln the laner 
£463/1071) was a noted SufiX * S? 

likewise in Nayslbar where he taughtwX ' P '‘ 0 ' * "* 

, thus did " oi nerf >» his 
ed ucation. No, only was fc, s own fadter one of the mote important of the local 

scholars and authorities especially tn law, but NavsabOr where he grew up was 

then a major cd-caaonal centre that attracted others to study there. By the time 

hts father died in 438/1047, the son, who was then not yet twenty, could boast 

of such learning, primarily gleaned from his father, that he had little difficulty in 

taking up the latter's teaching responsibilities. Although such a feat almost stems 

standard in the biographies of major Islamic scholars of the period, in al-Juwaynl’s 

case it must have been amply justified as evidenced by the precocious erudition he 

was to display throughout his iarer lire. He was, moreover, noted for his stubborn 

insistence on rethinking fur himself all arguments and issues that he encountered 

on the books he Studied, including those written by his own rather, [n no sense 

was he ever guilty of accepting to follow blindly the doctrines he inherited from 

those who went before him, a Fact duly recorded by later biographers, some of 


whom at times regarded this trait negatively, since it implied that al-Juwuynt 
dius continually exercised his own independent judgment when he should have 
adhered to accepted doctrine. 

At some point over the next few years al juwayni studied Ash^ritc theology 
in Hay hay - another of the cities in the region - with Abu’l-Qasim c Abd 
al-jabbar al-Isk&f al-lsfaraylnl (d. 452/1060), (he leading theologian of this 
school in alt of Khurasan. Abu’l-Qslsiin in torn bad si tidied with Abu Ishaq 


Ibrahim al-IsfarSvtnl (d. 418/1027), who with Aba Bakr Muhammad Ibn FOral 
(d. 406/101 5 ) t was tbe leading exponent of Ash^ritt iheology in N ay sab a r ai the 
turn of the fourth/eleventh century. Both masters had studied earlier in Baghdad 


with Abu’l-bJasan al-Blhih at a time when the famous qadi and Ash^rne 
theologian Abo Bakr Muhammad al-Baqillani (d. 403/1013) was also there. 
41-Eahd] was himself a disciple directly of the founder nf the school Abul-HMSMi 
'All b, Ismail al-Ash^rl {d. 324/036). These links in the transmission of Asb'ariie 
teaching!? were important not only to ensure orthodoxy within the school but to 


Ibn -Asatir’s Triyi* MM .tw/w*' and fl-Dhahahfs Tfnkh iMm, tot ^ 
othfT? as wdl. 

^ ‘See, for example, liie biofraphicaJ entry Far hira ifi Ibn Khaibian s a,t*y&t- 
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« B bl«h the pedigree of authority in it as well. These are the very masters tha, 
,1 luvvaynl himself cites throughout the fcW, generally with praise even 
he disagrees in some way with a doctrine they had expressed. 

In The cities of Khurasan the affinity between membership in the school 
of theology founded by al-Ash^an wsj most often linked tu an adherence to 
ihe Shiftf m&dhkab in law. But this connection was neither necessary nor 
without exception. Ai-Baqillani had been a Mllikl in law even while espousing ln 
Ash^rlK theology. There were, moreover, many Shafts who expressed little 
active interest in theology md therefore 10 be identified with one legal school did 
not automatically determine one's theological preferences. Still, at the lime, the 
main rivals of the Shawls in the region were the tfanaflfi, followers of the legal 
tradition handed down from Abti Hindi and his disciples. Furthermore, l 
significant number of these same Hanafts advocated a theology based on the 
principles of the Mu'tazilites, a theological tendency at odds with that of the 
Ash'arites. Although, again, the connection between legal madhhah and theology 
in this case was not automatic, it was common enough. 

Normally the rivalry between the Hanafts and the Shiffi^s extendcd no 
further than an intense competition for key positions and influence. Still the 
£t«il patrician families tended to be one or the other, and those w ho were Hanafl 
did nor intermarry with the Shafts. And frequently enough the two sides were 
pushed by some aggravation into open hostility, their legal disagreements in such 
eases often having been made worse by conflicts over theological doctrine. 

Al-Juwayni was a key member of both the Shafts comm unit}' and a leader of 
the Ash^rites. He was also by birth and lineage a representative of the privileged 
eiitq r Thus, after he had succeeded his father, despite his youth, he occupied a 
fcey position in Naysabor. His prominence and importance made him an obvious 
target in these periodic disputes. 

Around the year 445/1053 or early 446/1054 the level of antagonism and 
hostility mse to a new intensity and led in an unprecedented crisis. The exact 
cause of the trouble that ensued is difficult to discern/ Later historians and 
biographers, particularly chose writing about the Shafts, who were tn suffer 
most, blame the incident on the mtzirof the Saljuq sultan Tughril Beg. This man, 
'Amid al-Mulk al-Kundiul, h said to have been a fanatic Hanafi with a pronounced 
antUAsh'arUe bias. Once he was made vwzir by the sultan and delegated 
appropriate power to act h he commanded that the Ash'arites be condemned 
and forbidden To teach their doctrine. In line w ith this policy he ordered four of 
the leading Ash'arite-S hali^s in Naysabflr arrested, among them al-juwaynl- 


6 Tine T wet basic stud ics af rhifi evert arc Richard Bullin'* Tht Palncitnu ofNiskapur (Cambridge, 
MN h HiTTAfd UniiFcirjiijr Press, WZ), a highly readable afial^eis nf the elite families and ihe 
* odai suueiure uf Naysibilr, including tht juwaynls, and Heinz Halm’s article u Dcf Weir 
.^l-K jnduri unddk Film van Nl^pair" [Die Wtii dts Orients 6 [1970-71], 205-3-l>, pfsiajn 
the (mat comprehensive account of lit snurcc* and ths miurmaEi™ pvaikble in them. 
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There are, however, a number of difficulties „.i f k ,a; r 

r* ^ <*■* ^“b£ZE 

Pl« ed “ nver i P i, 1( . „ Eltl!? *?, ^“"Ser man to the attention of the 
SJ ltait. Moreover,, lh “ al ‘ K ™ Jurl had attained the 

power W do V - a.Tined of doing by the year when this crisis erupted. 

Mors lately the w ho affair grew out of some Inca! conflict and thereafter ran out 
0 f control, e ventually enmeslung the suWs retinue, members of which (quite 
p^ibJy including al-Kundnr, then tr.ed to suppress the Ash-ante parr, is a 
way ofreducmg the influence of the Shafts. All along, the real aim of the general 
policy of the 5alftit| corn r was to oppose the spread of the Shi'itcs - a matter not 
linked to detaining the AshSirites in any way that is at all obvious. Many of 
the Shfites were in fact Mu‘tazilite in their theology; the AslArftes were simply 
n0 t connected to them. 

The order for arrest named four men: Abu’l-Qasim iI-Qu&bayrt, AbuTFadl 
Ahmad aFFur&tT, al-Juwaynt and Abfl Sahl Muhammad, the son of Imam 
at-MuwaJT&cj,., the previous hcitd of the .Shafts, who had ones been the patron of 
al-Kundnr], as mentioned above. The son, Abfl Sahl Muhammad, had assumed 
the position of his father upon the latter’s death in 440/ HHS, even though he was 
then only seventeen years old. At the time of the order for his arrest, al-juwayni 
was only twenty-six or twenty-seven and Abo Sahl was barely twenty-two or 
twenty-three, yet both were already the leaders of their party in the city. 

Of the four the first two were caught and imprisoned, Apparently having 
anticipated the order and preferring to go into exile, ahjtiwayni managed to 
escape. Abo Sahl went underground intent on putting up a fight. Subsequently, 
he managed to raise an armed force and to commence hostililies within the. city- 
in an attempt to win the release of his Ash^ite comrades. The battle proved 
indecisive and ended with all agreeing to cease the fighting. The imprisoned men 
were released but most of the Ash^rites, faced with the reality of overwhelming 
local hostility and lacking sufficient support, accepted exile. 

As with the chronology of the onset of the campaign against the AshStfitcs, 
the movements of the various exiles arc not clear in the sources. It appears that 
al-juwayni and some of the others proceeded first to the military headquarters 
of the Sultan TughriJ, hoping perhaps to plead their eased treedy and thus regain 
their lost positions in NaysSbUr. As the Saljuq sukan and his entourage were 
constantly on the move, there was no iixed capital for his empire. In the latter 
half of the year 447/1055, he finally made his first appearance in Baghdad. 
Evidently, many of the Ashfoites from Khurasan accompanied him and his 
army ami court'there. Al-Juwaynl is said to have visited Baghdad at about this 
same time. As usual the report notes how he impressed the scholars resident 
there whom he met in and about the city. But if the Asl^arites harboured any 
real hope of having the anli-Ash'arite measures rescinded, it did not happen 
a"d a considerable party of .hem moved on from Baghdad to take up raadenee 

f he holy cities of the Hijaz, 
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, , , Hedm¥ living in th*vfcinity of die major shrints oflslm i„ 

, ’“tWarded a* an especially notorious act. More than a 
an dIU« « dainl 0 f piety. Thus for al-Juwayni m adopt Meet,£ 

It compnsn >» F*o, m ho[Mf is enl irely understandable. While there he £ 
Ma d.M a, h s therefcy earning the title by which he was ^ 

?*£ “ t pf his life>e InOtn of the tfaramavn, the .wo holy cities. Hfen^ * 
Iflxr, not short; he remained in the Hijaz four years, long enough to 

6 “,Sri3.'"te«*. |R rrr °”E ed , v/* *• 

k hard to determine with certainty. Eventually the ban was lifted, although, 0t1 
, ihenrv that al-Kunduri was its main instigator, it is normal to presume tfe* 
t end did not come until after T^ril Beg had died and his succe^ A , p 
Arslan arreted and executed ^Kurdurl, both events taking place in 455/1063. 
However there are problems with this chronology. NaysabDr, the source of 
the rubles, fell, according to the Saljuq family arrangement for dividing the 
territories they had conquered, under the control of \ liffhn] s brother Ch ag hn 
Beg On his own Chaghri expressed little interest in or enthusiasm for interfering 
m its affairs. But in 450/1058, he turned over the governing of Naysabdr to his 
son Alp Arslan, although he himself remained ruler of the east until his death in 
452/1060. Having been granted a free hand. Alp Arslan introduced a change in 
policy. 'That policy was largely determined by his own chief advisor and rnzir, the 
famous Nizam al-Mulk, an ardent Shafffi, bent upon cultivating and spreading 
the teaching oFShafi<i law To that end he personally founded a scries of colleges, 
known after him as the Nizami yya rnadrusas^ the first of which was built in 
Naysabar about this rime. Thus prior to the demise of al-Kundurl and his master 
Tughril Reg, Alp Arslan and Niz&m al-Mulk bad begun to rule Nayaibnr and 
to instigate the changes that were to restore the Shafts and Ash^tes 
lg their farmer prominence. 

It is, however, difficult to be more precise as to the exact dm which is, none 
ihc less, critical in terms of al-Ju way ill's return. As his fame spread, his status 
at home increased enormously. Exile, especially in the J.iaramayn, added to 
his lustre. Accordingly, when Nizam al-Mulk made his plan for the Nizamiyya. 
he specified thai al-Juwayni should hold the first chair in it. Subsequently, 
al-Juwayn] was to direct the affairs r>f this madrasa until his own death in 
478/1085 and later authorities commonly reported that his tenure lasted as 
long as thirty years. Bur it cannot have added up to thirty years. More likely hts 
return to NaysabOr and tailing his position in the newly created madrosa occurred 
about 451/1060. Throughout most of the previous year, Baghdad was in the 
hands of a Shiite force under al-Ba^asirT and the Saijuqs were temporarily 
in disarray, Tughril having lost control over the city at the time. The Saljuq 
sultan re-established his authoriiy there nt the end of 451/January 1060 and the 
Abbasid caliph, who bad been ousted, was then restored to his office. Al-juwayrf 
who was now the beneficiary of Alp Arslan’s protection, may wdl have chosen 
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this moment for his reappearance in Khur a < ail ifu 

in the NizSmiyya in 451 or 452, at t he run. ? ™" ment *d his teaching 

position some twenty-six or twenty-seven '* ^ hc 0t!(;u P ted !hffI 

to round it up to the convenient figL 0 f th j rt 1 C ^ Ug31 ( * r lhc latcr * Tifcr * 

At the lime of his return, al-Juivaym was s Hll k. i, L , 

old but over the ensuing: decades he remained in M™ 1 ™ oriJ tha " c!, ; rl > > ,tirs 

leaching, he accepted the post of preacher Ut-fmrM ■ ^ ^ addui(iri t0 h,5i 

' iSA/itv* r »P\ rcgctier(*A*yrii) m the newlv built al-iManrt 

Mostjuc in 4 "6/1064, Later Ihsi Baltic vetur 4hn GaV.i mi-. a l u j ^ 

Ac Shafts ami former fellow erdk d Sll ^ uh J am0,al1 - ,hc “ f 

, r „* T, j« ... , . > lcd wte «“P<"i his duties passed also to 

i-jowa nl. It .S tfu.te hkely that most ofhts writing Mob, ,h is period 

Cetta.nly it was an era ,ha, saw a multitude of students gathering ,o lea,; from 

hm; in typical fashion it is reported tha. when he leciored he was surrounded bv 

,hrec hundred students. At ihc end (in 478/10S5) he fell s ™|, ill, and wa's 

, a ken 10 his birthplace, Buahtaniqan, reputed for its dean, healthy air and water. 

Hut he did nor recover and on news of his death, massive displays of mourning 

broke out in NayslbOr. The pulpit from which he had preached was destroyed 

and his students did likewise to their pens and ink stands - actions which, by 

their very exceptional nature, indicated the spontaneous; emotion dial had tensed 

ihetiu I he Imlm al-tJaramayn was first buried in his own house and then later 

moved next to his father in the coneterv of al-Husavn b. Mu<&dJi. 


al-Juwnytlfs writings 

The surviving writings of the Imam al Haramayti arc reasonably numerous, as 
might be expected from liis prominence and genera I high regard as both an expert 
in Islamic legal theory and in theology. In the former subject the most famous 
is Elis at-&urk3n ft U}Ui al-Jiqh 7 [The Proof in Regard to the Print if Us of Retighui 
lasp). As added testimony to al Juwayni’s refusal simply to copy and relate what 
others had said before him, this work is both distinctly rational and also extremely 
complex, so much so that the later biographer al-Subkl called it the “puzzle of 
the community” (“IvgAz af-wrww"). But this judgment is, in part, ti testimonial 
ta its originality; in writing it he had not, as at-Subki also noted, followed any 
one else K Al-Juwaynl wrote other books and treatises in the field of law, among 
them an abridgment of the subject* and also what one authority describe as the 
shortest work on the legal theory ever undertaken, aVJuwayul’s upon 

which, however, many latcr authors added their own commentaries and even 

21 

commentaries on these commentaries. 


[hr Shafts Vfho were all™ AshWs. S« hi* Joh^su v, 

9 Km d-tdkkitfiwii *Hk*> ^ 

10 Professor W,ri HalLiq notes that if lias <> nl >' ^^ j-Tuilth* 1177, 

11 Published alon* (that is without any of th™ CD,nrT 
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Several other .orb of d-Juwayrl deserve mention here. h.s ChyUtk at-um a „ 
ft Utiyitk at-zuhm" on the imamite, and al-Ktfiyafi l-jadd OB legal reasoning. 
Vet another 'is his Mugf.it* d-khttlqfl d-haqq on the prim;,p te 

Ut.ih of law and one more is his al-maftab ft dtriyet M-mudhhab on la. 

!L r ](, th e field of apologetics ami religious polemic, al-Jwaynl is represented 
L his d-Durra d-mudiya ftmi mgde ftki d-kkitnf baym d-ShaftHyyt 
wa't-f/anafiyya" and Sif? d-gbdilfi buy&n m3 waqah fi'l-Tusma aa'I-injHm„ 

aJ~tabdfl* lit 

Strictly in the slightly narrower area of theology as such, al-Juwaynl 

ser out to write a comprehensive compendium of the subject which he called 
at-Sft&ml ft u?ul at-din (The Complete Book of the Principles of Religion). In this 
case che term mdl ol-dfn h the general equivalent of theology in the broaden 
Se nse. What survives of the which is not all ot ft, indicates that it was a 

substantial, multi-volume work - the most complete edition now runs to over 
seven hundred pages, 1. At several points in his Ir$k§d the author refers his reader 
to the Sh&mil for additional details and a more elaborate discussion of a given 
point, Early in the Irshad he appears to mean by these references a part of the 
Shamil already finished Towards the end, however, he mentions something 
in it he has not yet completed and perhaps is still in the process of writing. At 
the outset he also complains about his fears that the major compendiums are 
coo difficult arid forbidding to attract ordinary students and he says that this 
is precisely why he had decided to compose the Irtft&d as an imemediate 
manual, less overwhelming than the Shamil but not entirely devoid of proofs 
and argumentation, as would be the ease in a simple statement of treed. For 
aj-Juwavn-s himself, the latter - 4 basic statement of creed anti not more - is his 
al-^-Aqidu aTtuzamtyyaf a short outline of the creed of orthodox Muslims. In this 
field he also wrote Luma*- nl^adilla ft qamifrid ^aqaTid a hi alcanna wa.‘l-jamd % a. i9 

In regard to the Sh&mti, the testimony of the Inhtkl appears to show that 
al-Jiiwaym interrupted his work on that project in order tn write the latter and 
that only later did he return to the larger effort. 10 


12 Also called al-Gbiyatht, it wa* named fur the liUiirGhiyath *]-Dm NLzatn al-Mulk. Ti has been 
edited by F- 'Abd aJ-Mtm c m and M. Hilmt, Ak*andna, 1979; *Ahd aMAzlin Dlb, Caicn, 19SL 

I) Edited hy Fawqiya Himuyn MahctlOd, Glim, 1979. 

1+ Cairo, sl-Ma^ba^ al-ML$:riyy.a, 1934, 

15 Oja nr, Allzh b Ibrahim aMAnpii, 19 .fi (i. 

16 Finit published by M ichcl AI lard in his Testa apologetics dt Cu maim, Beirut, 1966 and liter 
in Cairo, 3979. 

17 Edited by * All Sami al-Nashshlr, Alexandria, 1%9, 

IS Edited by Muhammad al-Kawcharl, Cairo, ] 948. 

19 Edited, by Ftwqiyi fiusayn M^mAd, Cairo, 1965; also published by Allard in the wait just 
cited, 

20 A full aeratliU of the woris ofil-Juw^nl must await additional research. For an example of 
whai 15 tnown and a complete [1st «f all twcnty-scvcu titles presently attributed tn him, s« 
Fawyiji l.lvsayr MahmDd'y introduction to her edition of Lim*' at-oddl*, pp. 42^49. 
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@1-Juwa> r nl and Islamic theology 


Here and throughout this volume ihe English word “thtologv" is a direst 
o-artslarton of the Arabic term «t»W, which means “ spee£ h” “spring" or 
■‘eapression How iatam came Iu be the ,ethnical term for theology in ,he 
Islamic come*, is not we» understood Nevertheless, « served formally as the 
desiprarton of a whole field of study and foe phrase <■(„ ai-kMm (“foe science 
of speakutg ) tod,cares a scence, the science of theology, in its own right. 

Both medteva! Islam,c drscussions of this term and modem attempts to 
translate K reveal the nnccrtimty about its connection to theology in genera) 
Western scholars tend to insist On adding varies qualifying adjectives when 
they render kahm. finis, although in an Islamic lest it appears as the single term 
Warn, in translation it often comes out IS “speculative theology" nr “dialectical 

theology as if somehow it hears a slightly peculiar connotation not given bv the 
word “theology” in isolation, f 

However* any notion that Islamic theology was intended as a speculative 
venture ought to be readily dispelled and would likdy be on reading a treatise 
such as aJ-Juwaynfs InhM, itself regarded as a classic of work in this very held, 
Al-JuwaynT quite obviously did not engage in speculation in matters involving 
rdigiuiis doctrine, especially rhose that refer to tied, Cod is not a subject fur 
human speculation in any sense. In fact, according to a!-Juwaynl t the principles 
of belief rest ultimately on a foundation based on convincing proofs* proofs quite 
soundly demonstrated and anchored in revelation. What is speculative in Islamic 
theology is inevitably the fantasies of those who deviate from this exacting 
standard. Therefore speculative theology did not and does- not exist in orthodox 
IsiUm hut rather finds a place only among the heretics, the sceptics and the 
misguided. To put this point in a more neutral way, speculation about God and 


1 lis attributes or commandments is something an opponent does and is not a part 
of an orthodox theology or the work of i credible theologian. 

In Arabic, the scholar who engages in rhe study of theological principles was 
called a mutakallim , a practitioner nr student nf kal&m y here a '‘theologian", For 
the earliest theologians in Islam the tools of argumentation and debate involved 
a heavy use of, and reliance on T dialectic. By general agreement the proper 
application of syllogistic logic was cither unknown or seldom applied. Hence 
Philosophers [al-Falisilil such as al-ftafel and Ibn Rushd could claim that 
theology {katim) was less sophisticated in its logics! rigour and was therefore 
intellectually inferior to demonstrative philosophy. Even setting this adverse 
judgment aside* the Sim al-kalom followed historically a dialectical course of 
development. It often appears as chough new refinements in theological doctrine 
arose as a direct result of having to counter some perceived deviation and heresy 
Critics of ihe work of the theologians asserted that it was useful anti had a valid 
place in Islam only tn defend orthodoxy against its enemies or ihuse who wanted 
to introduce innovations to the original teaching of the Prophet and the revelation. 
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Tht concept that Islamic theology serves solely as a tool of apologetics is ^ 
wrong as tan be observed from the works of al-Juwsynt. It ts true that he cxpliir,; 
his doctrine often by reference to an opponent who mistakenly advocated 
erroneous method or principle. But his real purpose is to set out the element, 
that constitute a sure preor of orthodox principles in regard to religious belief. 
His ongoing refutation of the opponent is a device towards that end, it is not th f 

CIld ™-Juwaynt called this work A Guide M Gentium* Proofs for the Principh, ,f 
BeUefni that is its ultimate purpose. He seeks to lay out the way to prove wi ti , 
the greatest certainty possible what a Muslim should and should not believe. 
Its primary subject and reference is God. At one point in t e text Juarym 
indicates that theology divides into three subsections. w ist must c sai am 
God; what must not be said about God; and “ hat is poss.b e in respect to God. 
All three therefore concern how to speak about God. Accordingly, following him 
then, iutim id this sense means speaking about God, or possibly expressing" 
the doctrines that concern God. Far from being speculative or dialecncal, 
al-Juwaynl intends a .rut theology; a reasoned exposition of orthodox Islamic 

doctrine about ail matters having to do with Crod 

It is noteworthy that in this wort d-Juwaynl did not ted it necessary to 
defend the science of theology or his own attempt to write; about it, as had, by 
contrast, the founder of Ash^arism who wrote a special treatise eq uphold the 
Correctness and acceptability of kal&itif Jn contrast to the study of iaw and legal 
theory, theological doctrine had few direct consequences for the ordinary daily 
lives of Muslims. Many of them felt uneasy with abstractions they could not 
understand! and they preferred to avoid the subject a I Together. Hostility to the 
theologians could therefore come from groups Lite the Philosophers as well as, 
even more significantly, conservative Muslim authorities adverse to the very 
discourse of thedogieal argumentation.” 

A3-JuwaynPs main opponents, however, were not those opposed to theology 
as such bm the Mu^illtes who, prior to his time, had been the strongest 
advocates of it, especially of the role of reason as a fundamental principle 
in determining rheological doctrine, AJ-Ash^rl himself had once belonged ro 
this group hut later split with them and developed an opposing doctrine that 
subsequently became Ash'arism itself. Quite apart from any local Naysibflfi 
conflict between the iJanafi-Mu'tazills and the Shafi^-Ash^rls, w hich certainly 
affected al-Juwaynl' f s life in several ways, in terms strictly of rheology, the 
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Mote ,!] 5 claimed a pos.non ^ bflth threa|CMd ^ ^ 

sop h^«.ed to a degree easily refuted, Almost every proof or point of 
principle tl.at al-juwaym needed to establish had earlier been the subject of 
MuSiztlite interest. Thetr approach was cena.nlv diflferen, from his and that of 

*' Ash4 "f, 10 ”’“7 **»» hu > « »« dose enough to confuse an untrained 
observer. Af-juwaynl, teach,ngs are often quite similar to the doctrine of the 
Mntedncs, not infrequently remark* s0 . For those that differ, moreover, the 
implications and consequences of the doctrine of each side often revolve about 
*e most subtle of argument s. In the MU al-ju»aynl frequently seems to mate 
fun of the Mu'taillitcs, but he knew how serious they had been and to what 
catent they had ms,ousted their teachings into Islamic thought, even that of 
himself. 

The MuWlittt themselves were nor a well organized movement but rather 
n dispersed collection of thinkers Uigtly stemming from two somewhat distinct 
periods prior to al-Juwaynl* What ire called rhe earlier Mu'lazilfres come mainly 
from the third/ninth century ot slightly earlier and include many of the founding 
genera Lion. No single individual best typifies this group since* even on funda¬ 
mental issues, there was considerable disagreement among them. Nevertheless, 
they and later MuHzEiUtes speak about five basic principles as if these defined 
their movement as a whole. These are as follows: 


I A rigorous upholding oi Clod's absolute oneness by deriving and rejecting 
any qualification that would compromise rhis unity or recognise in it some 
form of duality, 

L A specification that Ciod is just and can and will do nothing unjust or evil r 

3 An affirmation of the reality of God’s promise stnd His threat, and that He 
will necessarily fulfil both in regard ro His human subjects. 

4 A declaration that a Muslim who has committed a grave sir and who has not 
yet repented is neither a believer nor an unbeliever but rather in between; a 
reprobate Or malefactor. 

5 An assertion that it is the duty of all Muslims to ensure the good and prevent 
the unacceptable. 

Parts of this programme hardly serve to distinguish the Midtazilhes from most 
other Muslims and the reason for having to declare that all five of these principles 
were required lost its force in later times. The first two are, in fact, ultimately 
what continued it] separate them from other theological schools, 

The second phase of the MuTmlites belongs to the late third* fourth and 
fifth (tenth and eleventh) centuries- Here the scattered tendencies of the school 
coalesced around two groups: the Hasrans and the Baghdadis. However, these 
names indicated nor ihe residence of the theologians involved but an affinity of 
a theoretical nature. Many of either sit! c, such as Abu’l-Qflsim al-Baikhl al-Ka'bi 
(d. 319/931)* the leader of the “Baghdad!* 1 group, and the two al-j ubba'ls, the 
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father Ahn ( AII (d. 303/913) and the son Aba Hushim (eh 321/933), who repress 
the u Ba 5 ran T> side, lived elsewhere, al-Balkhi in Khurasan and ihe abjubba s ts in 
KhUzistan. It is from the Basran tendency that Abu’I-Hasan al-Ash^M himself 
separated when he turned against the MiPtazilites and began to formulate h\% 
own doctrine. 

By the time of al-juwaynl the differences between the Miritarilites and the 
Ash f arites revolved around a fairly narrow set of dogmas, which his Irshitd takes 
as a major problem, This work is, in fact, an important piece of evidence for 
the attitudes of both sides. It should be observed here, none the less, that in old 
view in modern scholarship that the MllHazihtes were esdusisely the party of 
rationality and reason simply docs not hold. Reason is a basic source t or i u tazi ic 
doctrine but a close inspection of the ways in which they «*PP > Jreas " n in 
reasoning against its use by ai-Juwaynt leave little or no distinction or t em in 
opposition to him. He was surely as rational in his arguments as t ey, 
occupied a fundamental role in his rheology as can be readily ^ 
early chapters of the InhSJ, which have reason, reasoning and ***' consututes 


a proof as their theme. f f , ■ 

The primary area of serious difference does not concern the first olrt* 

principles - dm rf Gud’s afeulutc ««•. and ho* *> v*w *| 

God so ^ not to qualify Him with duality. In this area J-Juwayrd ^U mu 
as they do, even employing concepts like the ..tr bums nf self, 
of qualification and the noiion or the modes (4p4) as well a P * 

dlxttiBei that were originally Mu^.hle. H.s differences with them 
involving the transcendence of God and the imphca.on o. «hai 
,he Mufwilites had insisted was His necessary just.ee Within this 1 ^*‘ Eo h J 
refection of their notion of ihe nature of the Qur’an and the speech of God T 
Vlu'lafiliies held that there exists an abstract universal goodness and likewise a 
universal standard for badness and evil. Humans inshnenve y perce,vewha. » 
srood because this universal of goodness esisw. The same applies to evil God, in 
Hay Se does what is good and avoids evil because He is subject to it 
„ W ei| He is, moreover, under the obligation of universal reason. He cannot 
perform an evil or unjust act. As a corollary He will do to, or for, humans only 
what is best for them and I le will not punish them for acts that were not of their 
own making Hence it follows they have been accorded a power to do what is n ghi 
nr what is wrong by their own free choice. When He rewards them for obeying 
Hi* commandments and punishes them for disobeying. He does so necessarily 
in accord with what is just. If He had been responsible for their acts, H]S 
punishment would be unjust Accordingly, an evil act in this life inevitably 
carries with it the threat of a horrible punishment and, barring repentance and 
its acceptance by God, God will certai nly inf] ict that penal ry 

Within this &et of doctrines, there are a number of sub-issues. One is that the 
human must be granted power to perform voluntarily and willfully actions that 
involve moral choices between opposites, those that can be either good or evil. 
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Mu " t TZZi-fr ,h r ,he humin *--in — p—*. *. 
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God could not thereafter hold the human responsible for them 

to™ *■* al JU 7^ Etates <*»*. i" Ita wi.h Astoriae doctrine, chat 
God creates all acts including those of the human. All power belongs to God- it 

is He Who creates everything. Al-Juwayra asts how God could have crested 
everything up to the moment of giving human* [he power [0 act as they wish 
and then delate some aspect of tbit power to them. Human* are simply not 
creators. What is the meaning in giving away power and why at some moment 
and not another? All power is subject to thq power of God Goodness and 
badness* moreover, have no abstract existence; whar is good is what the revealed 
law' declares good, what is bad is what the law deem* had. Everything that God 
does is good* if He inflicts a punishment for an act undertaken by a human, that 
is His right and it is not subject to human judgments as Eo its justice or not. God 
is not under nhe obligation of universal reason in any sense. If He wishes He may 
punish those who obey Him; if He wishes He can reward those who disobey. 

Understanding the speech of God is another interesting area of these 
differences. The JVlu'Uihlitcs asserted that speech consists of letters arranged 
serially and sounds articulated separately, Thus, the speech that comes from God 
immediately assumes a sequential and hence temporal farm. The result of this 
fact establishes that the Qur^an, the word of God, as it exists in this realm, was 
a creation in time; it is not therefore eternal. Al-Juwaynl objects and the main 
thrust of his opposition to this doctrine concerns the definition of speech; he 
claims, rather than consisting of discretely articulated sounds or letters arranged 
linearly, speech actually arises in the soul prior to its being uttered. The utterance 
merely signifies what exists in the soul. If so* then the speech of God resides 
in Him where it is eternal, not id the exemplar of it as spoken by the individual 

QurUn reciter or as written out on the page¬ 
in the Irshad, al-Juwaynl cites several other figures and groups that are n*t 
a pan of the Mu'tazilite movement but few of them nectl be taler) seriously 
except as an example that shows what is false or erroneous, often grossly so. For 
he™ ns what he ells the “Eso.erkists” <al-B*pm W 'a> who bad 

espoiLd a radically negative theology. Although be does not h< 

must be referring to the Ismail] ^hl^ _ ...i _ un f«ie*/l a form 

the one he describes* Another group is 


the Karrlmiyya who professed a farm 


uu: uclc l,B bodilv chswcttrist.cs. The 

of ant hr opotn orp hism by admitting . i aw4Vn f £ time Others include 

*—m- —, *• — Si-w—*■ 

the Christians whose arguments in supp 


—------- „ . f Wa[ker Etrfy Phifaopteil Stum: The 

23 On this aspect of Ismail foctnix, * c 1 5U| 1 ^ Camfcrito Univmny F^sSy 

MJMwn oWV “ M "' ■ 

IW, chapter 5, pp. 72^80. 
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, i , Anodier is Jahm b. SifwM, wh()se “ ser,ion th ’ ( °<* W,, 

trouble to refut . at ^ * tMnporgUy specific way required. i n ,. 

i KmS °, special refu^on. Vet one more example are the PMIoso*^ 

K „„, mention aoyone by name but offers an interest^ although br* 

Lial of their doctrines and then remarks as follows. 


f riieir strange declarations is for them to reject the convincing proofs 
Jvm bv the theologians by tnsisting that they are sophisms, that the best of then, 
are merely dialectical, and that none of them constst ol demonstrative sjllopsn*. 
V r tbev accept without argumentation, what conforms to nature, despite 
adrnittine that ir is a’matter as obscure as it can be. I. might be asked of therm 
a hv Jo you no. consider the firs, existent to be the necessary cause of every 
Other thing 3 What is it that proves eo you the necessity ot the first spintual b cing 
and th® tht oudn^ of wh« is lower by that spiritual bang? is this not 

a purely arbitrary judgment lacking merit? This belief yields no more than that. 


Clearly al-Juwaynl thought that it was the Philosophers who had failed 
the Standard of rationality, not the theologians. His own pupil al-GhlWfll waste 
write a major, perhaps the major Islamic, denunciation ot the Philosophers in his 
famous The Incoherence of the Philosopher! (Tahafin al-fulastfa). Surely teacher 
and student had discussed this very subject. 


The concent of the Irshad 

Al-juwayiii's funeral purpose with his Irshwi is dearly stated in its tide, h is a 
(or rtf) guide - a guidebook - to conclusive proofs for the principles of belief 
(Kitdb ai-irshad Ha qa&dfi* al-adilk ji usui al-ftitjad), Two terms m the title 
function as teys to what tic wants to accomplish: in Arabic qavUfi ai-addk and 
Hffd, in English "conclusive proofs" andprinciples’ 1 , The word ufSl refm u> the 
roots or foundations upon which all matters of belief and law depend. Another 
meaning is "sources" but nor in a vague sense, Here the sources are primarily the 
revelation, that is, the Qur'an and the Srnina* the practice of the Prophet taken 
by his Companions and his community as normative. Reason is not in itself 
a "source although it is a criterion used to understand these source* and to 
determine what they indicate about religion and the law, By "conclusive proofs’ 
he means those proofs that have definitive certainty and are in no way subject 
to doubt or conflicting interpretation. If any issue is validly open to a difference 
of opinion, or does not carry or yield to incontrovertible proof, it remain 
inconclusive Al-Juwaynl's goal is to establish exactly what is proven or provable 
and how to prove it. 

Yet, despite its lofty purpose, he intended the Irshad as an manual for an 
intermediate level of instruction in theology, or what is known in the western 
tradition as a "catechism 1 ’, - that is, a reasoned textbook for religious instruction, 
often arranged as a scries of questions and answers. It is* therefore* not a 
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comprehensive compendium of everything that might he sa.d on its subject or 
even all that nee* .0 be Said, since some are™, as he admtrs himself, ere either 
,o„ complex or too difficult u, be covered at this level In a few instances he 
leaves a topic with 3 comment that i, is covered more thoroughly in his own 
Shn^il. Yet in at least one other place he appears to say that the sohject of that 
srcti™ ought to be supplemented by oral lectures. [ n fact, even though *|-Juwaynl 
hopes his Irshad might sierve as ait accessible introduction to theology he knew 
that it would wort best if il was UUght dbecriy 10 the students by either himself 
of another scholar who had been properly trained with this work and who had 
been granted a licence to teach it, l his system,, which was; quite common at the 
time, ensured authenticity as well as comprehension. But for a modem reader 
it may scc m disconcerting 10 realize that this book was nol written for the 
casually interested party who happened to want to kam about Islamic theology, 
especially one who has no teacher ai hand to explain all the obscurities in it. 

Nevertheless, it is useful to note that its author writes as much about the" 
method of reasoning and what constitutes a proof in matters of belief as about 
dbmise dogmas and barely intelligible abstractions, His subject is the logic of 
theology and how the doctrines of Islam can be known definitively and with 
absolute certainty. Thar is why he commences the work with sections on the 
character of reason, on proofs and how they prove what they prove, and nn the 
nature of knowledge itself. Rational proofs are either known to be proven by 
necessary intuition or by reasoning through a proof that yields the knowledge 
that the result is as it must be. There arc, in addition, proofs given by tradition 
that is, by the unimpeachable testimony of a concurring plethora oJ witnesses 
who alt affirm that what they report is in fact what happened and is thus true 
Only after setting out the intellectual premises of what constitutes reason and 
reasoning does he begin to discuss God and knowledge of God. 

At that point al-Jiiwavni introduces the first of his three sub^ategoncs ot 
theology whit must be said or stipulated of God - that is t what attributes arc 
His of necessity and belong to Him, These in torn he divides into those (hot 
are His in and of Himself and are tioi due to any cause that arises by virtue 
of Ms having that attribute. The latter are God’s qualifying attributes, those 
£ ^some aspect of causation, such as God’s will, His ^FP- 
His speaking, commanding, prohibiting, creating, 

attributes of self- that is, those that are true of Hun in and of Himself mdude 
His eternity, knowledge, being alive, subsistence and utter difference from 

that is temporally produced and is contingent. jnclude5 knowing what 

In one place, al-Juwaynl indicates THs arm would be his second 

must out be said about God or atiributc ■<> ■ 0 f w hai not to say about 

category. In some works on Islamic iheo ng> . [n f s | 3r n and the 

God could and did lead to a ^ d " vian ts- Al-Aah«ari himself had 

erroneous teachings of various her interesting of all suth works to 

composed one of the most extensive and most interest, g 
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-I ^rhfrs as well” Al-Juwaynl, however, dean;.,, 
survive but there exist several ^ over lhat section quickly , n j 

suggesting that it should be tnclu . P deviations and aberration 

merely that once what ire has sard m 

of the heretics should he more ™Mj» ^ ate>ory , namely what is possible « 
Instead al-Juwaynt proeeed Jo Jjst 0 f topics and these involve 

respect to Gtid, Here, then, e _ j. hjs ttieo |ogY and that of the Ash'arites 
many of the most controversial * - ^ D f God and how humans may 

in general. He begins with a section on q^j, His principal opponents 

be rightly said to s« Him as Fomjso ^ ^ seen \ n any sense sine* 

arc the iWtaziiites who denied ■ - . ai-Juwayni takes up 

all objects of sight most neccssari y e _ | )ljm an5 have power over their 
subject of whether or not md in w the pow er to do and 

- - vw *!“■»! “JjL*“ "**« ao ™»*, ou 

not to do those actions of theirs tha , simplv that God ls the sole 

or they may refuse to do so contin?ent power is subject to H, s 

creator and He alone has all po * f ^ t u at sl | C h a doctrine would 
Will and determination. The MtiW^^ fc ^er for he did not 
make God unjust ifhe s utequent y were ■ P ^ ^ ven , he power. 

ss sss*’—,r r 1 - “* 

-«—• *• ,;t™; * r 

miracles how a miracle proves the prophetic mission of a prophet and that there 
exists no'nrher proof of the prophet’s veracity. Within this topic enmeaj™^, 
the inimitabilitv of the Qur’an, and the other miraculous signs ol prop huh oral. 
Following these there is an interesting dtscourse on the evidence given by tradition. 

Finally, still apparently within his third category, al-Juwaynl covers a variety 
of seemingly miscellaneous topics including temporal limits, subsistence, prices, 
commanding the good and prohibiting the reprehensible, resurrection, the 
afterlife, reward and punishment, intercession, the meaning of faith, contrition, 
TepentanCt and, at ihe very end, the imamate, and the rules for it and for its 
investiture in various historical individuals. Although many of these Iasi subjects 
appear less theological than social or political, al-Juwaynl seems to include them 
here because they property belong to the broad category of whit is possible for 
God. Thus, God’s rdc in all of these matters is possible - that is, God does 
whatever He wishes and what happens depends on Him exclusively. The normal 
and habitual course of events, however likely t is not in ilsdf necessary and, even 
though it appears to us to be continuous, almost inevitable, He might break or 
interrupt the natural order at any moment. 


24 Jfa M H mt ai-isiamyyfy, cd H. Ritter, Istanbul, Sprint Wiesbaden, 1963. 
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The ^abic text of the Srshsd and the present translation 

Despite its fame and importance, the Arabic tcHofaLJuwavnr^ Irthsd remaned 
generally inaccessible to modem scholarship until it was edited and published 
by a remarkable I'rcnch North African colonial administrator, J. Dominique 
Luciant. A Corsican who entered the French civil service in Algeria in the 
IS/Os, Luciani specialized there in what were then called {somewhat quaintly) 
"‘Indigenous Affairs that is, matters having to do with governing the native 
Algerians, He was particularly concerned with the administration of Islamic law, 
and a number of his scholarly activities involved the editing and translating of 
Arabic works of special importance to North Africa. Perhaps from his interest 
in Islamic law he developed a second special lev in Islamic theology, an area in 
which he also edited and published several Arabic works- His appreciation of 
al-Juwaynl might have grown from either of these topics- In 1919. Luciani 
retired from government service and devoted himself to scholarly endeavours. 
One project in this Final period of his life was an edition and translation of the 
ItsHiU. At the time of his death in 1932, Luciani had apparently completed both 
the edition and his French translation, which were then said to be in press. 
Unfortunately, he had not finished whatever study he had in mind to serve as 
an introduction to the work, o t a full accounting of how he had put together his 
edition. Nevertheless, the whole work minus an introduction ultimately appeared, 

although not until 1938, sis. years later. 

Luciani had used for his edition only three manuscripts-those preserved in 
Algiers Tunis and Paris. He also had available to him at least two commentaries 
by medieval disciples of al-JuwiynFs thought. In part because his edition. 
w bl^hed in any case using the slightly awkward and uncommon Maghnbi script, 
was not Teadily available in the east and in part because he hat) fitted to talw into 
f K e evidence of additional manuscripis available in Cairo and .Aleppo. 
SXSrSS* M*—* Vnsuf Mn* and f All ‘AW al-Mun^ 
l Abd aMtamld, undertook to amend the work ofLuciam. Their edrt*>n of the 

become the s «" d ^ " 

. *■ - .1 .. r L. Two niore recent printings of the text in ivum, 

and is frequently cited as s,uch. 1 ^ other to Zakariya 

- one ascribed to .he editors!,,p of Asad Tanttm (1985)^ ^ 

TlimyrSt (1995) - appear to be no more «■ P without. 

The 19S5 priming even reproduces the footnotes of the 

however, fully crediting (be real authors o i however, reveals a number 

A closer inspection of the ort^tta print, -vhieh has 

of problems. Some of these are due ^ octa sional relatively obvious 

left many words unclear. In a 1 l °., - ouS are several cases where the 

{rnone or less) typographical errors. ^ proofreaders obviously 

Egyptian printers have omittc 1 ^ heguJi wish Luciani r s edition 

failed to catch. Since the 1 ^ hj col | a png the newer teat 

as their base, the missing litscSj 
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*ith Ludmi'E, must belong to al-Juw*vnfs original. The omission of the^ 

the Cairo edition can only have been inadvertent 

Tn mv effort ro translate the Irsk&d mto English, 1 relied primarily 0n lt)t 
Cairo edition until I realised that the problem afore-mentioned exists ^ 
would affect the reading of text in a number of instances, 1 hereafter I «iLtemp let] 
to refer to both editions, especially when it seemed ro he called for by soin e 
peculiarity, I have included here a list of a few of the most serious errors ir| 
the Cairo edition, particularly for the missing lines of text. It is by no me lns 
complete and it is fervently to be hoped that someone will eventually undertake 
the task ufprodu-cing'a new critical edition of the [nihdd, this time rechecking 
reading of all the known manuscripts as well as the commentaries. Significant^ 
the two recent Beirut printings appear to preserve the errors ot the Cairo edifi^ 
including examples of the more obvious typographical mistakes 

In offering an English translation of the Irsh&d, my primary purpose is 
present this entire work of al-Juwayni as one complete example of a theological 
treatise, The audience for it in this case comprise* all those interested parties who 
do not have access to ihe Arabic and who are in the first instance not specialists 
in Islamic theology. This effort was not intended as a means of glossing the 
Arabic text tor die benefit of experts in the subject hut rather to render the whole 
in as readable form as possible. Obviously, that involves a formidable task since 
the very nature of the work, despite al-Juwaytifs hope to produce an interincdiait- 
Jevd manual that might attract the beginner to this discipline, is highly technical 
and depends on some prior knowledge of the arguments used in it, Moreover, in 


aiming to present the whole of it rather than some particular parts or sections, 
[be precise meaning of the Arabic over many pages docs not easily convert 
into an English version that corresponds over the same range. While il is quite 
possible to translate passages with a desirable degree of technical accuracy, this 
endeavour tends to break down over the entire volume. 

Also, within the tradition of this kind of literature in Islam, a work like 
this follows certain expected forms that a specialist in theological disputation 
would understand. Thus, for example, many individual arguments ukc the form 
of what are called “questions’' and “responses”. In Arabic these begin with a 
standard phrase “in ,lk" (“if it is said") to which the author answers W 
we reply ( Where these phrases occur, rhey might have been rendered simple 

iterator H ,T™" ^ «*«**hed tradition of the 

ed^rr 'rr ,trred ,o the -w*».he 

hr aj C “ th£ n °: 0l the di »»«ion - if a dialogue really existed 
rather than an abstract senes of scholastic technicalities 

chapi djSded hv d rh h r nflW '° fWWk ' h,ve * d <’P« d >■« ■* ■**' 

original. These wore iLld^T “l* 0 ™ nonc < or ftw > ousted in the 

they are not a part of al-JuwaynlWw hhh^ 'h'*™ br3CkCtS U i,ldicilte thilt 

or phrases in the „ mc chapter itself) I L, f 10 ®! are dcnvc ' d from words 

e translated and included them here 
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also separated where they appear in the translation by brackets. However* for the 
tabJe of contents I have used these chapter headings w ithout indicating w hich of 
them depends directly cm al-juwaynl. 

In addition, although the paragraphs in the Egyptian edition were inserted 
by the editors in a slightly mechanical fashion and arc somewhat excessive in 
number, it seemed preferable to retain them for the most pan. The original has 
almost none as was common in medieval Arabic hui a modern reader both in 
Arabic and in English expects them. And rhoy do help in following the shifts of 
subject in (he text. 


Paul E. Walker 



A Guide to Conclusive Proofs for 
the Principles of Belief 

Author’s Preface 


In the name of God, the Merciful, the Companionate; God bless our lord md 
master, Muhammad, and his family, 

prairie bt to GjkJ, who creates life s breath and revives the dead, who measures 
destinies and disperses nations — some to the guidance of the proper wav, some 
to abandonment in the temptations to commit evil and sin - who reveals the 
truth by conspicuous proofs and by destroying impiety and falsehood, who, when 
the people strayed and abandoned the truth, despatched the Prophet God bless 
and comfort him — as a herald and warner, as a summoner to God on His behalf, 
as a beacon radiant. 

Convinced that the proofs that confirm God’s absolute unity hold the way to 
sjtvition anti are a connecting link to the infusion of the saving grace, hut having 
noticed that comprehensive works devoted to decisive results and irrefutable 
demonstration are beyond the comprehension of the people in our time, and 
seeing coincidentally that the ordinary handbooks of doctrinal beliefs' lack 
conclusive arguments, 1 resolved to follow a method that allows for definitive 
proofs and rational argumentation, and is thus a step above the handbook but 
without being quite as elevated as those prodigious compilations. But it is God 
who assigns help and success, and it is He wlio deserves the Credit. 


I n. Ardbir k* i. ****>. fM «"«** « ""T “ % " 

awn,. «, „ .hi, ra. . nwid or h.mtbwl «(* attcte ™' 



Section 

On the Character of Reason 


The duty of a pmoii of sound intellect, upon attaining the age of puberty 
or of sciuaJ martinty * is to aspire After a correct reasoning iliai Furnishes 
sy re knowledge ehai the world was temporally produced, Reasonings in the idiom 
cf the theologians, is the reflection that seeks that which establishes either certain 
knowledge or the preponderance of conviction. Reasoning is then divided into 
two: the correct and the false. Correct reasoning is what leads to discovering the 
method by which a proof is proven and the false is what precludes it. Reasoning, 
moreover, might he defective by deviating from the rules of proof from the start, 
or ii might become false, even though begun on a proper basis* because of an 
extraneous factor that intervenes. 

Someone might point out here that a group of the indrais denied that 
reason leads 10 knowledge and claimed instead that the senses are the faculties 
that apprehend knowledge. How would one refute them? Our answer is to pose a 
dichotomy and ask whether these people claim to know for certain that reasoning 
is defective qr do they merely doubt it? [f they are certain of the defectiveness 
of reasoning* they contradict their own doctrine that limits the faculties for 
knowing to the senses because knowing the defectiveness of reasoning is not 
within the category of sensible objects. 

Furthermore* we would ask whether they came to know the defectiveness of 
reasoning a priori qr whether they know it by reasoning? If they insist that they 
know \Xapmn, that would be truly incredible* since thereafter they will have no 
way to protect their assertion from its contradiction. And yet if (hey hold that 
they perceive the defectiveness of reasoning by reasoning itself* they contravene 
their own premise in so far as they deny reasoning as a whole and judge that it 
docs not produce knowledge but then adhere to a kind of reasoning and admit to 
its being a way to attain knowledge. 

They may reply: When you affirm reasoning and claim that it leads tq 
knowledge* do you biss your claim on in a priori necessity or do you establish it 
an the basis of reasoning itself? If you claim necessity f you are caught in the 
same bind inro which you forced us and the result you aimed for has turned back 
on yuu. Bur if you fudge the validity of reasoning by reasoning itself, you affirm 
a thing by itself which is inadmissible. We answer: Docs your arguing in this 
fashion provide you any benefit or does it yield no benefit at all? If you insist that 
it does not yield knowledge or furnish a ruling principle, you hive confessed to 
its being nonsense and thus spared us the trouble of a reply. 

If they claim that it supplies knowledge of the falseness of our proof, they 
have employed one kind of reasoning while u[tempting to deny the whole of it 
If they then reply: Our goal is the opposing of a falsehood with a falsehood* we 




CONCLUSIVE PROOFS FOR THE PRINCIPLES OF BELIEF 


cm refute them with the dichotomy in which w C point out that the contradict 
of a falsehood bv a falsehood is itself one means of reasoning. We insist then* is 
no inconsistency in affirming the sum total *f reasoning on the ground of 0ne 
Lind only which affirms, in fact, both itself and the rest. 

The questioner may then say: 1 am not sure of the falseness of reasoning 
and so \our dichotomy does hot wort on me. Rather, I am in doubt and s&gk 
guidance. The way to speak to [hose who want guidance is id say: Your path is 
to reason through the proofs that are rationally grounded and to pursue a straight 
and open course If your reasoning proceeds soundly, and its postulates are 
ordered appropriately, it will lead you to knowledge But he who reasons as 
described and yet persists in denying that correct reasoning leads to knowledge, 
will have merely made clear his obstinacy and cancelled thereby his wish 
for guidance, 


Chapter: [ Ott the apposition of reasoning to knowledge, ignore nee and doubt] 

Reasoning is in contrast to the knowledge of that thing which is the object of 
reasoning and with ignorance of that thing or doubt about it Reasoning contrasts 
with knowledge in that it inquires after it and desires to attain it and that is 
in contrast to the actual realisation of knowledge, since, once attained^ it is 
no longer sought after. The way reasoning contrasts with ignorance is that 
ignorance is belief attached to a doctrine which dilfers from what really exists 
but the one described as believing is convinced of it nevertheless* and that is 
the opposite of inquiry and investigation. Doubting is a fluctuation between 
two beliefs, whereas reasoning is solely a desire for the truth and thus it is also 
in contrast with knowledge and with all of its other contraries. 

Correct reasoning, pursued appropriately and completely, and in the absence 
of an intervening impediment that prevents knowledge, brings about the knowledge 
of the object of that reasoning. For the rcasoner, ignorance of what was once 
proven cannot follow that reasoning as Jong as he preserves a recollection of it. 
But reasoning does not "engender** knowledge and it does not l< necessitate*' it 
in the manner that a cause necessitates its effect. The Mu s tazi]ites claim that it 
does “engender" knowledge, although they agree with us that the recollecting 
of reasoning, even though it comprises knowledge, does not engender it. This 
principle of “engendering 1 * w ill be refuted in its own place, God willing. 

They may well say here: Were reason not to engender knowledge nor to 
necessitate it in the way a cause necessitates its effect, what is rhe sense in which 
it “comprises** it? VVe reply: The objective here is that sound reasoning* wdier 
pursued from the beginning and with any later extraneous defect eliminated, 
provides intellectual surety of (he certainty of the knowledge of the object, 1 heir 
mutual certainty is necessary but without one of them actually "necessitating 1 
the other or "making it exist" Of “producing" it The situation of the two is 
analogous to the desire for something vis-a-vie knowledge of it, since wanting the 
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Chapter [Sound reasoning and false reasoning] 

Sound reasoning is implicitly connected to knowledge « previously specified, 
and fals* reasoning is not connected to it. Just as it is not connected to knowledge 
similarly it is not connected to ignorance or any of the contraries of knowledge- 
other than ignorance, Sound reasoning reveals to the rcasoncr the manner by 
which a proof emails knowledge of the thing proven. When reasoning is 
interrupted by the occurrence of i fallacy ? it becomes defective. Fallacy is in 
no way conducive of conviction in actuality since, were fallacy to be actually 
conducive to conviction, it would constitute a proof and such conviction would 
then constitute know ledge. What will clarify this point is that a proof, when it 
proves on the basis of its essential character fas proof], demonstrates to all who 
comprehend it the know ledge of what is proven. If there were a role for fallacy in 
it, the person who understands the real nature of the fallacy [as false reasoningj 
would be led to ignorance tionc the less, whereas such is not the case. 

Chapter: [On proofs] 

Proofs are that in which a person, by the correctness of reasoning, readies si hat 
was not known as a necessity 7 of ordinary habit. They arc divided into those that 
are rational and those that are based or tradition. 

Rational proofs are what prove solely by means of their own intrinsic and 
necessary characteristics. For the validity of their existence, they do not stipulate 
anything other than the indicators of what they prove, as For example, the innov¬ 
ated indicating by the very possibility of its existence the entailing agent that 
specifies that It has a possible existence. Similarly, mastery and particularization 
indicate the knowledge of a master or the purpose of the particularizing agent. 

Traditional proofs are those that rely on a truthful report or a [divine1 
command that requires compliance. 


Chapter? [Reasoning is a requirement of the law \ 

Reasoning that confers proper understanding [in religion] is obligatory and 
perceiving its obligatoriness is a part of the law itself and the aggregate of rules 
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CONCLUSIVE PROOFS FOR THE PRINCIPLES OF BELIEF 


concerning these legal obligations come either from proofs derived From the 
tradition or from rhe premises behind legal cases. 

The Mu < nt 2 ilites hold that it is the intellect that confers the comprehension 
of obligations and that, among these, one is reasoning itself. So, according to 
them^ its obligatory status is known intellectually, This is a problem thaL will; 
come up later* God will mg. For now, I will mention only that pan of it which k 
specific lu the issue of reasoning. 

They might say; When you deny that perceiving the obligatory nature of 
such, reasoning is a function of intellect, in taking that approach, you reject the 
challenge 1 issued by the prophets and shut off thereby the method ol validating 
them. When they summoned the people to reflect on what they had caused to 
appear and urged them to reason about the miracles they had revealed - these 
were the miraculous signs which specifically distinguished them - if they were rnld 
that reasoning is not required except with regard to the previously established 
law and its legal impositions which continue thereafter, according £0 US, no law 
could have existed to confer those obligations. This doctrine would have thus left 
them devoid of guidance, persisting instead in unbelief and obstinacy. 

We reply: This opinion which you would force on us in the nutter of 
received law turns against you in regard to the issue of intellect. \\ hat brings one 
to know the obligator iness of reasoning Is itself a matter subject to consideration. 
In vour view an intelligent person ought to admit the possibility that a Creator 
exists who demands that He be acknowledged and expressed gratitude for His 
blessing and, if that person acknowledges Him, he will be saved and has hope ol 
an ample reward, whereas if he is unfaithful and arrogant, he becomes deserving 


of a cal am itou s punisdiment 

When he compares for himself the two possibilities and notes the contrary 
outcomes, he will resolve to cleave to the one of them that hints at an enduring 
happiness and he takes heed of the associating factors in the second that require 
a painful punishment. The intellect determines by choice the course of salvation 
and prefers, to avoid peril If the way leading to knowledge of the obhgatonnm 
of reasoning were the inspiration of thought, in the soul and an «»o 
of mutually contradictory possibilities, a ptfM who « ohkmu E0 ^ 
thoughts and was tuiheedfiil of these stirring, of cogence could not know the 

obhptorm p rc pension of intellect with p»*'o 

confusion, the opponent here requires what they require of us m the "ccewty 
a law based on tradition. As the presup posit ion for the d.scu^aonconierni fc 
absence of the two thoughts, what we hold them to equals the claim of prophe :y 
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in d ie absence ol a miracle r The opposite is true for them but what they would 
assert is not forced on us because a miracle, when it appears and all thinkers have 
the possibility of grasping it, is virtually the same as the two thoughts in the 
claim of the opponent, if they happen, the possibility of reasoning in choosing 
one of the two is like the possibility m the case of a miracle once it occurs. 

Here we state. According to us the stipulation of an obligation is the certainty 
ol the tradition that attests to it, in conjunction with the legally capacitated 
person’s possibility of attaining that fact. When miracles occurred and indications 
proved the truth oi the apostles, the law was established and tradition constantly 
proclaims thereafter legal obligations and Forbids what is prohibited. The 
obligation of something, however, does not depend on the legally capacitated 
person’s know ledge of it, but instead it is stipulated that the person for whom 
it is intended have the possibility of acquiring know ledge of it 

Someone may ask at this point: From the standpoint of the law, what indicates 
the obligatoriness of reasoning and inference? We answer: The community has 
agreed unanimously concerning the obligation to recognize God, the Exalted, 
and it is evident in the intellect that coming to the acquisition of this cognizance 
does not occur except through reasoning and ihat thing in the absence of which 
one cannot apprehend what is obligatory is itself obligatory. 



Section 

The True; Nature or Knowledge 


Knowledge is the recognition of the thing known as it re ill ly is. In seeking tf| 
define knowledge, this definition is preferable to the various formulas used to 
define knowledge that have been handed down] from some of our colleagues Une 
of [hem said that knowledge consists of discerning the known as it really j s 
Another statement is that of our master - God’s mercy be upon him - thai 
knowledge is what causes the one who has it to be knowledgeable. Yet anotheri* 
the claim of one group that knowledge is what permits [he one characterized as 
having knowledge to do an act masterfully and perfectly. 

In regard to the one who says it is the discerning of the known as ir really is, 
in this case* what he intended is that discerning he ascribed to the apprehending 
of the knowablc after having ignored or disregarded it because, at that point, the 
one who comes to know what he did not says, “I can now discern it,” Our aim in 
defining knowledge, however, is to include in it what comprises both eternal 
knowledge and temporally produced knowledge. 

We also disapprove defining knowledge as that which causes its subject to be 
knowledgeable. The purpuse in a definition is to distinguish precisely the object 
to be defined, whereas this is a generality since its applications and examples 
cover every expression Thai a person might want to define. 

It is not correct as well to define knowledge as dint through which the person 
so described achieves mastery because knowing impossibilities and the ciernaE 
and enduring existences do not entitle the person described as knowing these 
things to any sort of mastery. The definition given by this particular person 
incorporates merely one kind of knowledge which is simply a knowledge that 
confers expertise and mastery. 

In respect to the definition of knowledge, the earlier Mu'tazilites claimed 
that it is the conviction about something as it is in reality, accompanied by a 
feeling of certitude. Their definition is shown to be false by the conviction ol 
the person who believes on another's authority chat the Creator exists. This is 
conviction concerning a tenet as ii really is, accompanied by the feeling of 
assurance in respect to lhat particular doctrine, and yet it is not knowledge. Later 
Muhazilites added to it by stating that it is the conviction about something as it 
is in reality, accompanied by a feeling nf certitude about the particular doctrine 
when it occurs either from necessity or as a result oJ reasoning. This again proves 
false because of the knowledge that God, the Exalted, has no associate and the 
knowledge of impossibilities such as the union of contraries and the like, for 
these and others like them, are examples of knowledge and yet arc not knowledge 

I The master is Abuh-flasan ‘All b Ismiq] al-Ash^rl, th« founder of [he Ash^ritc sch^] of 

theology to which ahjtmayni belonged. 
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of things. Things, in our view, are what exist, but, in [heir view, they art both 
what exist and that which, though non-existent, might exist. Thus, in such a 
case, there arc kinds of knowledge that arc excepted from this definition, 

Chapter {Knuwkdgz is both eternal and temp&rutty produced | 

Knowledge is divided into that which is eternal and that which is temporally 
produced. Eternal knowledge is an attribute of the Creator, the Exalted, inherent 
in His essence and connected to the infinitude of things known. This requires 
that the met hud whereby God comprehends, mav He be sanctified and exalted, 
is hallowed well beyond being either necessary or acquired. 

Contingent knowledge is divided in In necessary, self-evident and acquired. 
Necessary knowledge is contingent knowledge that is associated with either harm 
or need and over which the sen ant has no power; self-evident knowledge is like 
the necessary except that it is not associated with harm or need- Kaeh of these 
two types is occasionally designated by the name of the other. In the ordinary 
course of things, necessary knowledge is automatic and there is no escape from 
it or room to doubt, h is„ for instance, like the knowledge gleaned from sense 
perceptions, or a man's knowledge of himself, or knowledge of the impossibility 
of uniting contraries or the like, Acquired knowledge is contingent knowledge 
that is dependent on a contingent power. Moreover, all acquired knowledge 
is discursive and is what correct reasoning secures in a proof. This is what is 
customarily given although, in the person so empowered, knowledge comes 
into being, aidvjts tile ability, without previous reasoning. Nevertheless, custom 
continues to insist that all acquired knowledge is discursive. 

Chap ter: | Kinds &f knowledge and (heir cvntrarrtd] 

The various kinds of knowledge have contraries that are specific to each,, l bat are 
contrary to their contraries, and that arc contrary to the others. With regard to 
the specific contraries, one of them is ignorance which is to be convinced of an 
article of belief that differs from its reality. Another is doubt. It is uncertainty 
concerning two beliefs or more without having a preference for one over another 
of them. Yet another is supposition which, like doubt, involves hesitation except 
in that it effects a kind of preference for one of the two beliefs. And also there arc 
general contraries such as death, sleep, carelessness, unconsciousness, which all 
have meanings that art contrary to ihc categories oi knowing,, as well as being 
contrary to the will and contrary to the contraries of these. 

Chapter; [intellect is necessary kmwkdge] 

The intellect is knowledge [hat is necessary. The proof that it is comprised of 
necessary knowledge is the impossibility of categorizing it as intellect were it 
entirely devoid of any and all knowledge. 
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if someone here says: What prevents the intellect being devoid of knowledge 
is that its existence is conditional upon the existence of 3 specimen of knowledge 
in The same way that the will is conditional upon knowledge o( its object, 
our reply is that our aim is U> demonstrate that the intellect carries with it the 
stipulation of Legal obligation. If a person were deprived of it 5 that person could 
not know what his obligations are. Since legal capadtation requires that the 
person so obligated comprehend what the obligations arc, that person will not 
comprehend those obligations except alter commencing to know the kinds of 
knowledge that are the very principles of reasoning, and there is, moreover, no 
attainment of the knowledge of legal obligation in its absence Our purpose is 
to clarify preciselv the kind of knowledge we insist must exist prior to the 
commencement of reasoning and we designate it as intellect. Having explained 
this intention in regard to the term intellect, the question itself is averted. We do 
not deny that intellect is an ambiguous term with several different meanings. 
However, our intended meaning is the one we have just mentioned. 

Intellect is not comprised of discursive knowledge because a condition of 
the commencement of reasoning is the priority of intellect Nor is intellect the 
aggregate totality of necessary knowledge since the blind person or someone w ho 
dues not perceive in that way is described as intelligent despite their lack of 
various kinds of necessary knowledge. It is dear from this that intellect is a 
portion of the sum of necessary know ledge but not the whole of it. 

The way to make it specific and to determine it precisely is to say the 
following: All knowledge that is not absent when ihe intelligent person is aware 
of ir and in which the unintelligent person has no share is intellect. The result of 
the preceding inquiry requires, therefore, that intellect is the necessary knowledge 
of the possibility of things that are possible and the impossibility of things 
impossible - such as the knowledge of the impossibility of uniting contraries, 
or the knowledge that what is known must be either denied or affirmed, or the 
knowledge that what exists must either have been temporally produced or is 
eternal. 



Section 

i m Doctrine or the World's 

Contingency 


Rea may God w* you ln ihi s , lh a, the .hick,,-,™ 5 . hoping ,c concintra.c 
multiple meaning m a lev, to,rave phrases, have agreed „„ a number of terms 
that t mt them purposes. Among those ,ha, they use - „„e they employ in both 
and legal usage - ,s world", which is all extents save God, the Exalted, 
and the attributes tfH.s eo«ce. The world tonsil of atoms’ and ateidents An 
atom is what occupies space and possesses a spatially limned volume; an accident 
is a property adhering to an atom such as colour, taste, odour, life, death kinds 
of knowledge, types of will, and powers, that all accompany various atoms. 

Another set ul terms they utilize concerns “manners of being 1 ' [akwran]. 
These include movement and rest, combination and separation. What groups 
[hem together is what makes [he atom particular to a place or tn the determination 
of place. B°Jv, in the idiom of the theo]ogians T is that which is composite. 
Whenever two atoms combi ne h they constitute a hodv in as much a*; each one 
is in combination with the other. 


The contingency of atoms is based on several principles. One involves the 
affirmation of accidents, another asserting their temporal production, another 
the attestation that it is impossible Fur an a tom to be devoid of accidents^ and vet 
another the assertion that it is impossible for there to be a contingent being that 
has no beginning. Once these principles art affirmed, it follows from them that 
atoms cannot precede that which was tempuraIIy produced and that which dots 
not «iijic before what is temporally produced is itself temporally produced 
(and contingent}. 

[n regard to the first of these principles that is, the affirmation of accidents 
- a group of heretics cried to deny it. They claimed instead that there exists no 
other existent than the atoms. The proof that attests to the accidents is our 
Observation of an atom at rest and then subsequently seeing ir in a motion w hich 
specifies a particular direction towards which it moves and which separates it 
from its starring point. Since the supposition that the atom could persist in its 
original scare {or direction] is not inconceivable, we know n priori that its having 
this particular direction is something possible and not something inherently 
necessarv, The characteristic that applies can be either in operation or absent. 
If whin has this possibility is to be particularized by the positive instead of the 
negaLive, it requires a determining factor that entails its having this affirmative 
particularity and that is known intuitively as well, 
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conclusive proofs for the principles of belief 


Once this fact is confirmed, the determining factor might be thought En ^ 
within the atom itself. But, if that were so, the particularity of the direct ^ 
the case we are discussing, would endure as Long as the atom itself lasts, wiih 0ut 
the possibility' of its ceasing or of being turned in another direction. This prov ^ 
that the determining f actor is an addition to the atom. It is, however, 
that the addition be a aon-rafitent since there is no difference between dcnyj n? 
the existence of the determining factor and supposing the determining factor i D 
be something without existence. If it is now correct that the determining fe ct0f 
is positively affirmed and is additional to the atom, it must be either its like w 
something different. But it cannot be its like, since the like of the atom is the 
atom and, if an atom requires in its particularity another atom for its condition, 
its particularity in that condition is impossible upon supposmg the negation of 
the atom acting as the determining factor The matter is not like this. Ihere 
is no reason why one of two atoms is any more likely to be the determiner thaji 
the other. 

Thus, if the determining factor is an addition to the atom, and is confirmed 
now to be something that differs from it, this factor must be either a willful 
agent or a necessitating property. It, however, it were a necessitating property, 
its adherence to the atom that is particularized in this condition would be 
specific to that atom alone because, if the particularity' were not specific, rhe 
characteristic property would be no more applicable to its case than to any other. 

What we have now described fulfils rhe purpose to which wc aspired. If 
the determiner of the particularizing factor turns out to be an agent and yet rhe 
discussion concerns an atom of continuous existence, that would be inconceiv¬ 
able, since the eternally enduring does not act and there is no doubting that an 
agent acts. The import of all this brings about 2 proof for the accidents and this 
is one of the most important objectives in affirming the contingency of the world 

The second principle is the affirmation of the temporal production of the 
accidents. The goal here follows as a consequence of several principles among 
which is showing that it is impossible for the eternal to be non-existent, or the 
impossibility that the accidents subsist in themselves and the impossibility of 
their being transferred among themselves, and refuting those who profess a 
doctrine of latency and emergence. It is best to begin by a general proof for 
the contingency of accidents and for us to bring out chess principles in the course 
of dealing with the associated questions and prove our points by means of oat 
responses. 

We maintain that, when it moves, motion intrudes on the atom that W3S 
previously at rest, and this intrusion establishes ihe contingency of this motion, 
and also the negation of the state of rest by this intrusion entails the contingency 
of the state of rest, since, were its eternity affirmed, it would be impossible for 
it to cease to be. 

At this point someone might ask: How do you refute those who claim 
_that motion is latent in the atom but then emerges and, because of its emergence. 
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,hc state of rest becomes l«em? We reply: If it were lite lhstj (w0 opposites 

would merge ln | he same subject. In the same way as „ c f now ,i, t impossibility 
of something being both m motion and „ rcst lt the sam , ^ we 5 j mjlar]y 

recognize the impossibility of the union of motion and rest. 

If movement and rest appear together in one instance and yet movement 
is concealed lit mother, this implies the alternation of governing traits which 
secures here the affi rmation of two properties one of which is its being outwardly 
in motion. I he other requires its being quiescent inwardly. In affirming the 
accidents, the alternation nl governing traits and their succession in atoms is the 
decisive evidence. 

If we are to accept emergence and latency as two properties, this requires 
rheir emergence upon the emergence of their effect and likewise becoming latent 
upon the latency of their effect. This sets tip a unending chain. Motion by its 
very definition necessitates that its subject he in motion. If it were possible to 
affirm motion without this characteristic trait, that possibility must belong to it 
always but that thereby alters its type and makes it not what it is in reality. 

Cfwpicr; [On the proof that she eternal cannot possibly fro nonexistent] 

Someone may inquire; What proof is there of the impossibility of the eternal 
becoming non-existent? We answer; The proof is that its non-existence at a 
prescribed time makes impossible its being necessary in that the stipulation of 
the continuance of its previous existence is now precluded and this is known 
self-evidently tn be false. If a possible non-existence were supposed at a prescribed 
time in conjunction nevertheless with the possibility of the continuance of that 
existence but without a determining factor, that wouEd also be absurd, since the 
possible requires a determining factor and ncrt-cxistence is an absolute negation 
that cannot be ascribed to any specific agency 

Equally the nnn-eKisierice cannot be due to the intrusion of a contrary 
because the intruder i.s no more likely to be contrary to the eternal than that the 
eternal precludes the intrusion of what was supposed to be its contrary. 

[| is not allow ed to base the non-existence of the eternal on a requi rement that 
denies any of the conditions of the continuation of the existence of the eternal, 
since were there to be 0 condition stipulated for the existence ot the eternal., that 
conditional factor would be an eternal whose non-existence, If likewise supped, 
would require itself a determining factor and so on in an unending chain. 

At this point someone may say; One of the cornerstones of the proof for the 
temporal production of accidents rests on the fact that they cannot displace each 
other. What is the proof that precludes their displacement, if x person could yet 
claim that the motion that intrudes on an atom is conveyed to it from another 
atom? The answer is that the verv reality of motion is displace mini. As ong 
« it ezkls, it necesiaHl, entails the displacement of the atom. If it *«* to be 
conveyed from one atom to soother, that requires the intrusion of a condition 
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that was not previously the same as this displacement . his involves 
a change in its species and changing the specie* is nonsense. If the displace**,,, 
* 1, ed k also requires displacement, and similarly, that can he aii 

ZSmV i« displacement Hear is displaced in raster rn its hemg displ*^ 
leads on infinitely. Thus, in the sum of what we have pist said « is 
es^lhed that .he accidents are contingent and the principles abated ™h 

-fiSTSr- principle which involves the demonstration of tht 
hnnossbilitv of atoms being devoid of accident, what the orthodox alow dm 
, the atom cannot be devoid of any and all the Alettes of aoqtas 

“ l ^ T of their 

rr^r^=^id.„t that had no contrary, 

the atom inevitably wst.ins an sample * ^ ^ modems. The 

The heretics accept d* the accidents 

atoms, in their lermniolog) , are called pnnu matter I 1 i , 

«u«»i. 

of accidents at the ^ Jid aiUw for segregation in respect 

deprivation in the ease of mod * (h(jsc wbo followed him, accepted 

to the rest o t the accidents. \ - ’ disapproved with respect to die 

segregation in the ? ".^dUf our opponents agree with us in rejecting the 

deprivation of colour Thu& Ai[ ™ , cC cM to them. The discussion 

deprivation of the accidents once * hcrct i C5 on ty in the matter oJ modes 
hem is thus required to take oll „ wh at is necessary, 

Of being. If the statement m we lnow ltla , t hc atoms which are 

separation are not intelligib, unless they are 

contiguous or separately *“’“*• h ^ in something that «i« 

W hat their union except on thecnndiriuu 

understand world is made e,»r 

Mu'ta/ilitcs in those areas when, th . agreement that the deprivation 

777«7-7h7 *p—■**■«* ***^“ 't*'***'^ m ° r,c " 

, - -■«* *■ M ^ ,, “ 1 fc 

dicdW^l- 
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ea ch accident persists and that i, is withdr,™ f rom its 5ufcjec , upon ^ 

! nm T f According to the Mu'tazilites. the contrary only 

i " m,d “ h “ P °f * “ WhKh '^">thd, aw „ accident h»ce««J existXihst, 

wtl “J h ' ‘ B e " wd ' !l l5 , pu!,s ' bk ' subsequent to it; withdriwa], there is 
no other colour that comes into existence. This is, result ofhavirgsppmved the 

supposition of the deput ation of colour a, the point of orig.n We could pursue 
this same Course of argument for the other types of accidents 

We maintain as well that ivhiu establishes the impossibility of the accidents 
subsisting in the divine essence, may He he praised and exalted i, that if they 
did subsist through Him, He would not he devoid of them and this requites that 
He be contingent. When an opponent approves the segregation of the atom from 
temporally produced things, although its receiving them is an accepted fact, he 
cannot thereafter put lorth proof that the exalted Creator rannot possible be 
susceptible to the temporally produced. 


1 he fourth principle consists in dcmuiist rating the impossibility of tem- 
ptir'ilh produced things ihal have no beginning. '[’he significance of this pillar 
is decisive, affirming its point upiets thu herctic-s 7 entire set of doctrines. It is 
a principle for the majority cl them that the world will never quit hemp as it 
IB and that each revolution of the sphere was preceded by another revolution, 
back endlessly without beginning. In the world of generation and corruption, 
temporally produced things are continuous and successive and are like this 
without a beginning; each of them was preceded bv its like, each sun preceded 
by a father, every plans preceded by a seed, every egg by a chicken. 

Here we say: The necessary import of your principle requires the admission 
that there arc temporally produced things that are without numerical limit, that 
tack any uItimate term to their respective units, and that succeed one another in 
existence. The falseness of that is known by the basic axioms of inlellcct. If we 
take for discussion the revolution in which we ourselves are aL the moment, we 
would say, on the basis of the heretics' principle, that, prior to the revolution vve 
are in the midst of, an infinite number of previous revolutions have ended. Since 
what refuses limitation cannot be terminated in a unity rhat follows on the heels 
of another unity, if the revolutions that were prior to this one have terminated, 
their cessation and expiration proves ihiit they were limited. This assessment 
suffices to prove our point. 

Someone may remark here that the. duration of the inhabitants in paradise is 
everlasting and eternal. If asserting that there arc temporally produced things 
that have no future end is not implausible, that the temporally produced have no 
beginning iy also not implausible. We respond: The imposnbdiiy is the entry 
into existence of ivhai is infinite in successive units anti ihere is, in the occurrence 
of existence in the future, nothing to stipulate the existence or tin infinite. It is 
impossible that, among those things granted ptiwer b} God, the Malted, there 
enter into existence what fi nurmlier dues nor encompass and n duration does not 
count. What verifies this is that the very meaning of temporal production is iti 
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have a beginning. Asserting that there are temporally produced things and yet 
denying origination is a contradiction. Nevertheless, temporal production does 
not by its very nature mean that there is also an end in the future. 

1 he experts give two examples for these two cases. They say that the example 
for asserting the existence of temporally produced things without a beginning is 
as if someone should say to the person to whom he is speaking, “I will not give 
you a dirham unless before doing so I have given you a dinar and I will not give 
you a dinar unless before doing so I have given you a dirham,” No one would 
expect, according to the conditions specified, that he would ever be given either 
dinar or dirham. 

The example, however, that is required of us is for the speaker to say, “I will 
not give you a dinar unless having done so I give you a dirham and I will not give 
you a dirham unless afterward I give you a dinar.” In this second case one might 
well anticipate the fulfilment of the stipulation 


Having, by previous statements, affirmed the accidents and their temporal 
production, the impossibility of the atom being deprived of them, and of their 
foundation in a temporal beginning, the implication of these principles assures 
that the atoms do not precede them and what does not precede the temporally 
produced is temporally produced itself of necessity and without the need for 
reflection or discussion. These thoughts are enough to establish the temporality 

that leads to knowledge of the Maker. And in GodTsX the ^ 



Section 

A Statement Affirming the Knowledge 
of the Maker 


Once having established the temporality of the world and demonstrated the 
commencement ol its existence, it follows that the temporally produced is that 
whose existence and annihilation art both possible and every moment of time in 
which its occurrence might happen was but one of the possibilities in other 
moments that preceded this ore. Among the possible eventualities is also the 
delay of its existence beyond that moment by hours. If the possible existence 
occurs instead ot the continuation of the also possible non-existence, the mind 
instinctively decides that this requires a particularizing factor that specifies it 
with this eventuality. That, may God provide you guidance, is dear of necessity and. 
needs neither the investigation of postulates nor a commitment rn a programme 
of reasoning. 

Once the temporal's requiring a particularizing agent is clear as a whole, 
that particularizing agent must be an agent that necessarily makes the temporal 
happen in the same manner by which the cause necessarily produces its effect, 
or it must be a natural physical force, as was held by the partisans of naturalistic 
physics, or it must be 3 free agent. 

It is wrong for it tn follow the rule for causes since a cause necessarily 
Causes its effect simultaneously. If the determinant were assumed to be a 
cause, it must then be either eternal ur contingent. If it were eternal, it would 
necessarily cause the world to exist tunelessly as well, and that leads to the 
doctrine of the eternity of the world, whereas we have already established 
the proofs of its temporality. IT the determinant was temporally produced, that 
requires yet another determinant and leads to an unending chain of claims about 
a determining agent for the determining agent, 

Those who insist that the determinant is pitysical nature in and of irself are 
quite preposterous in making such a claim because nature, for those who affirm it, 
causes its effect necessarily, if and when any impediments are removed. If nature 
were eternal, that would entail the eternity of the world; if it were temporally 
produced, there would have to be a determining agent. This assessment suffices 
to discredit these people. Perhaps, we will refute the naturalists yet again, God 
willing, 

Thus, if it is false (hat rhe determinant of the temporal was a cause that 
necessitated it, ot that a nature involuntarily in and of itself brought it into being, 
it becomes clear conclusively, as a result, that the determinant of temporal things 
is an agent that acts to produce them by free choice and specifies their occurrence 
with certain attributes and at specific limes. 
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Once having grasped the temporality of the world and understood dearly that 
it has a Maker* the intelligent person must [hereafter reflect on the following 
three principles: one of them is to take cognizance of those attributes that must 
be applied to God* the Exalted; the second comprises an awareness of those 
attributes that cannot be applied to Him; and the third includes acknowledging 
what His governance comprises. In taking proper note of these three principles* 
the foundational rules of belief will come into play* God willing 



Section 

A Statement of What Attributes 
God Requires 


» shuulJ k T n *T™l S 'I 15 al,ributtS there «* tho* that pertain ,o Hi s 
persnn in ItsUf and others that denote His qualities. The essential cote is the 

attributes of selt whiOi are all attributes tliat affirm a self and inhere in ii in so 
far as the sell endures apart from any causative factor that might he due a 
cause arising out oi the sub|m. 


The qualifying attributes ate those in the spheres of governance that belong 
to the subject and are due tn causative factors that arise from causes in the 
subject of me attribution. 1 

An explanation of these two types occurs in the Mewing examples. That the 
atom exists as a confined entity means that this attribute is affirmed inherently 
of the atom as long as us essential self persists and is separate from a causative 
fiictor that might intrude upon it. I hus, this is one of the attributes of self, in 
contrast, that a knots et is a knots er is brought about by the knutvlcdge that 
resides in the knots cr. This attribute and those that resemble it are, in our view, 
examples uf qualifying attributes. 

Our method in the exposition w e follow' in this treatise is to establish the 
knowledge of the essential attributes that are affirmed of God, the leaked, ami 
wc commence it with an investigation of the proof of His existence. 

Someone at this point may say: You have verified the knowledge uf the Maker 
in what preceded, but how now do you deny those who consider the Maker to be 


a non-existent? We reply: Non-existence is, according to us, perfect negation 


and thus w hat is denied existence retains none of the attributes of affirmation 
at ail. There is no difference between j maker whose existence is denied and 
considering 1 the Maker denied in every respect. Rather the dental of the Maker, 
even though decisively proven to be false, is a doctrine that is in and of itself 
a contradiction, It leads to the affirmation of a maker w ho is himself negated 
b) a contradiction. The Mukazilites are the only ones who held a doctrine that 
the Maker is without existence since they would affirm positive attributc-s fur 


something that is without existence. They decided that a being w ithout existence 
is one of the properties of the genm. 

Thc method we approve, however, is not to consider existence one ot the 
attributes since existence is the very essence itself. It is not the same as spatial 


' rhe dusii ik i ion btllVISJl l lie i a i > kinds Ot jUri-hums [fijbt) thu wi'! 1 "* atn-iiH in r ^ Lh 

fallowing sccliim uml thereafter is iimnn^ the must difficult uf iht Ltmtunrhi fa bis iheulojO h 
is, accordingly, hot easy 10 find an upi Fjiglish trtflslalion liif ihw. The rihutr* «T«l.r 
rendtps pffii nufsiyya, jmd l"y inp nllnhutu-H ^[31 
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extension in regard to the arom because spatial c*tension is an attribute added to 
the essence of the atom. Exigence in regard to the atom, tor us, is itself without 
additional qualification. Leading scholars - may God be pleased with the® 
-expended great effort to include existence among the attributes, bur knowledge 
of existence is simply know ledge of the essence in and .if itself. 


Chapter: [Theprwfef the Exalted Creator's eternity] 

Here someone mav ask; Once hating confirmed the knowledge that He exists, 
whai is the proof of the Exalted Creator's eternity and what is the reality of 
an eternity with respect to the past? We reply; Some leading scholars maintain 
that the eternal is that whose existence has no beginning. 

Our master" - may God’s mercy be with him - noted that each existent that 
is continuous in its existence and extends over a prolonged time is called ancient 
[qatllm] in conventional speech. God, the Exalted, has said, . ♦ until it returns 
like an old [qsdfm] palm-bough” (36:39], Our purpose, however, is to prove, in 
the case ar hand, that the existence of the eternal has no beginning. The proof 
is that, if it were temporally produced, it would have had a producer, If so, the 
same could be said of its producer The result is the affirmation of a series 
of temporally produced things which have no beginning term, and the falsehood 

in that outcome was already made quite dear. 

Someone else might remark at this point that affirming an existent that 
has no beginning is to affirm temporal periods that follow successively without 
end, since the continuous duration of existence is not intelligible except in terms 
of temporal units. This leads to the affirmation of a temporal series without a 
first term. Our answer is that this is an error on the part of those who believe it 
because temporal units are indicated as such on account of things that exist in 
conjunction with one another Each existing ih.tig bean; a relationship to the 
thing which is in conjunction with it and that relationship defines its temporal 
moment. In ordinary usage this determination shows up in temporal periodically 
based on the movements of the heavenly spheres and the alternation of mgM 


and day. - ' * . 

Thus, although this stipulation applies in respect to the meaning of time, 

that it be conjoined with another existent is, nevertheless, not a condition o 
existence of a thing. Hence the attachment of one of the two to the other is no a 
requisite intellectual presupposition in this matter. Jf every existent must a 
temporal period and yet the temporal periods arc measured by an existent w _ 
itself in tun. requires temporal periods, this leads to absurdities no 
person embraces, Prior to the advent of temporally produced things, the Creator 
- hallowed is He - was alone in His existence and in His attributes, and nothing 

temporal was connected to Him in any way. 

2 As previously, this is a referent* cn Abu’l-HaHn al-Ash^arl. 
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Chapter: [God, the Exalted, subsists by Himself] 

TTiC Creator - halted «d Sated is He - Su b« 5t5 by Himself, well beyond the 

need of. wh,eh tn **** « » Pi** in which to stand. The various 

eapresstons of tte leading masters-may Cod, the Exalted, have mercy on then, 

- d,ffer “ r ^ rd !® ,he “"“P* nf “ «*■** ^basting by itseif. Seme among 
them said the It ,s an ex,stent that has „ 0 need of , substnl ^ hu( ^ aE0o f 

according to Uus, would subsist by itself, The leading master and expert. Aba 

Isbaq’ - nod be pleased with him - maintained that what subsists on its own 

is an existent that has no need for either substrate or determining agent This 

condition, in his view, IS exclusive to the Exalted Creator. Although it has 

no need of a situation in which to locate, the existence of die atom depends 

originally on the determination of in empowering agent. 

The aim of the explanation in this chapter is to establish a proof that the 

transcttident holiness of the Lord is hallowed lod exalted beyond anv need for a 

substrate- The proof is that, if He were located in a substrate and His existence 

required that substrate, that substrate would be eternal and He would be an 

attribute oi it* since every substrate is qualified by what resides in it- And yet the 

attribute cannot be qualified by the characteristic features which qf necessity 

provide it with meaningful properties. Wq will later clarify the necessity of 

qualifying the Creator as being Living, Knowing, Powerful, 


Chapter- [Owe attribute of God is utter difference frt>m the temporally produced] 

Among die attributes of the eternal Self, the Exalted^ is His utter difference from 
the temporally produced, The Exalted Lord does not resemble anything among 
the things temporally produced nor do any of them resemble Him. 

There is no doubt that this seolivn depends firum the outset on explaining the 
facts of mutual similarity and difference. Things that are mutually similar are 
each of two beings where what is characteristic of une is characteristic of the 
other. In defining the pair, it is often said that they are Lwo beings that are equal in 
so far as what k necessary, possible and impossible. However, the first expression 
is preferable to this. The mutually dissimilar arc each of a pair of beings for 
which the essential attributes affirmed of one cannot be affirmed of the other 

Jhft al-Jubba 1 !* and the later Mu'tarilites were of the opinion that the mutually 
similar are two things that share in the attributes that are most characteristic of 
them both. They maintained further that sharing what is most characteristic 
means necessarily the sharing of the other attributes that are uncaused. On this 


2 
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wKcj died in 


Abu Ibrahim al-te&ritylnt, an AsMte theologian and Shiftt ]unst s 

+1S/UE7 in Nayahabur where be iBuplit, .. 

AbQ Hfcbm -AbJ t>. af-JuDb^i, w** - P™‘™ ni MuCtBft|,te '"fT- . , 

ofthc finnous fW Mu«tc to** of AbiPMJasm .l-felft'i- Aba Hi^m d.ed in 


521 m3. 
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dnctrine ihev built a goodlv number of heretical deviations. but it is false 
regardless, Ivvcn though sharing this basic characteristic nccessi fates sharing 
rest of the essential attributes, reiving on the nui-si chai act eristic when they do 
nor share what is most characteristic precludes any association with what differs 
from it m the attributes that are more general- Thus, when the cause disappears, 
the effect is automatically nullified, We know, lor example, that blackness, which 
differ* from mutton in terms of what is most characteristic to each, shares with it 
in being temporally produced, in existence, in its being an accident and otherwise. 
Thus, the determination of mutual similarity based on the most characteristic erf 
shared attributes ts wrong. What mate* it wrong is that a thing, according ic 
them, resembles its like in that in which it differs from its unlike-lint knowledge 
is of necessity dissimilar to power in the very fact of its being knowledge. 
Denying this Is simply to repudiate the facts which, instead, prove the falseness 
of attempting tu base mutual difference and similarity on what is the must 
characteristic of the two. 

The proper method, after having refuted the notion that the most charac¬ 
teristic attribute is the cause of similarity und difference, is to argue that it is 
necessary to take into account all of the essential attributes in determining mutual 
similarity That one item among them should cause it is now clearly false and 
the only wav is to account for all of them as a whole. J he Mu f ta£ilifts m lau 
refuted their own premise when they affirmed of the Creator - hallowed and 
exalted is He - a temporally produced will, which could not possibly depend on 
being siluaLed in a substrate, and yet they judged it to he like our will which docs 
depend on a substrate. This is to admit to a sharing in the most characteristic 
without the requirement of sharing in the rest of the attributes. 


Chapter: \On the mutually smifor and dissimilar] 

Someone may ask: is it possible that one of two mutually similar things have a 
function that the other does not, or is it also possible that one of two disstnular 
things shares a function with the other? We answer: This issue comprises two 


The response ro the Hist is that one thing cannot uniquely have an essential 
attribute that its likeness docs nut have, but it is possible that it possmakme a 
qualifying attribute the like of which will only pnMy occur m the Hung tint* 
similar. An example to explain this is that atoms are alike m (hat they have [he 
same essential attribute* since one atom does not exclusively possess spatial 
extension, receptivity to accident* or any other of the ^ent.jd attribute^ Bui 
certain atoms are particularized by the advent nf accidents the like ot which ore 
in the rest of the atoms, only possible. As a result the particularity of a thing in 
bavin* some attribute* which arc also possible in its likeness dues nut invalidate 
the mutuality of l heir similarity. The thing resembles its likeness because of -rs 
essence and therefore, in the application of similarity, one considers solely the 
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as m - “ m — s *- -«*«^ th£ 

As for [hr second matter C0Mam«l in this issue, the method in ir5 ^ 

r* e ,hlt ™ hwS PreVente , a lhln ? sh *™tS »i* »h« is dissimilar some atmihut s 

T " °rh“-,r C ,TT T re ‘. Th “ S bllct ^ s - though unlike ivhitJI 
Slurrs with ,« the attnbn.e of extsnng, their both bring Occidents nferinu, and 
others. 

Our purpose in ennsidering■ issue is refine a faction of the Fsmcricsts' 
n'ho insist that one cannot ascr.be to the Creator - may He he exalted above their 
trords - any attribute of affirm,**,. They dun, that, if they were represent 

tternal is being an extent essence, tha, would be, on their part, to compare 
H.m w.th the temporally produced since these later hangs are existent* and 
essences. In inquinng about Him, in regard to the attributes of afli,mat,on. the, 
loltow a procedure of negation. If someone says to them that the Maker is an 
exismnt being, they deny it, and claim instead that He is Hat non-exist tut 

ei eat ey put foith here lads true reality. We can state without exceptions 
that we know that there is no intermediary stage between denial and affirmation. 
When and if rhese pen pit deny the Maker, proof?, that affirm knowledge of I tim 
should be established in opposition to them. If they affirm Him, they arc caught 
affirming of Him whit they warned against because the temporally produced, 
onee affirmed, comprises His affirmation as well. If they admit that the Maker is 
affirmed but that we cannot Specify of Hitn an affirmation, that will not help 
them, since mutual similarity and difference arc attached to what is affirmed 
intellectually t not tu what ooiitems the mere utterances in speaking and naming. 
The only way left in them is to characterise the Exulted Lord as the only 
existent and lo preclude describing temporally produced things with that term. 
This wav they might achieve the result they hoped for Hut what they hold is 
false in every respect. 


Should it be asked whether we hold to the doctrine that, in existing, God, 
the Exalted, resembles the- temporally produced or do we deny it, we answer 
that it is a matter not susceptible it) discussion. For someone tu state that the 
Exalted Lord resembles the temporally produced, and that His essence is. thereby 
qualified by mutual resemblance, involves the Eternal sharing with the temporal 
in one aspect only. There ss in this no scope for general comparison or an analogy 
to be followed upon by points of more particularity. Rather it should be said that 
the reality of existence applies in the same way to the visible and to the invisible 
3hd rhaf a consideration of those things w hich they share occurs regardless of 
ihe others, 


S al-Bafmb'ya. Miut likely the iuiPhn tcfrrs Wc Tn ihe IkhiA^I ll h even though the |erm 
''hMTtji-icifttK" need not apply specifically \u tlmn hm npfWiticJ in JiiiniL’ inhere. Hawser, ihe 
Eheolotridal; due-trine he cites in this instance is theirs u.iid ihey were fniih well fciniwn rW 
ad voting it, 
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Here it might be asked: Did you not specify that He is unlike His creation 
while also admitting that He shares with the temporally produced in existsEicer 
Our response is that dissimilarity between two unlike things does not follow (he 
rule for the mutually similar, since similarity applies by ns very nature to the 
equivalence of two like things that are so qualified in all attributes oi essence, 
whereas mutual difference does nut entail difference in all of the attributes. Jn 
chat difference cannot be realized other than between two existing things, of 
necessity the discussion of difference is a consideration of two i tting t nigs 
that share in existing. Since mutual resemblance entails the general sharing of 
the attributes of essence, we do not apply it here. But dissimilarity is, > con rasi T 
not characterized by difference in all of the attributes. 


Chit pier' [Cpneeming what eattnat b e attributed lo God] 

Someone might remark here: Vou mentioned that the sharing of 
and the temporally produced in certain affirmative attributes 
Specify for us now which attributes are particular to the temper . P 
Z cannot be applied to God. We would respond: We will * 

instance those that are particular to atoms. Spinal extension is among h 
that are particular to atoms and the doctrine of the orthodox without exception 
is that God - hallowed and exalted is He - transcends spatial extension and being 

Plrl Thl a Kar?gmi™’and™o.e ofthe Anthropomorphism' told that the Greater 
who is high indeed above their words - is spatially extended and particular,ae. 
hv the diction upward. But the proof of,he falsity of what they teach is that 
what is particular,zed by direction exists on a par with bodies and everythmg r at 
k on a par with bodies cannot escape being equivalent 111 dimension!., or 10 the 
dimens ons ofa part of it, or by which a part of it is measured. Each principle 
£ either to the measurement of Ood or to dividing Him into parts, both 
w hich are plainly outngh. heresies. Beyond that, what measures bodies may be 
contiguous lo them and what allows of bodily conngutiy and apposiuon is .tsclf 
temporally produced, since the way to prove the temporal production of ator 
depends on their susceptibility le eontiguouanesa and apposumn, “ f - 

noted If they generalise the proof of the temporal production of 'he <“«"■ 
accepting the temporal production of what they assert is spatially extended must 
follow If they reject the proof as a consequence of what they ms,at upon, 
means to establish the temporal production of the atom ceases to he available. 


The Hirrdmiyya were-a set, founded in the ihind/niiuJ, center, n, Muli.immjd b. 

„hu » noied for P-Mchin, «ctnt pie*. His seer pew nod spread and was stdl ■»¥*““ 
the time of al-Jewayrl. Some Mamie henmopaphers list the Kirrtajyya amon|t the 
Ambrononwrphisis. althmijit, aMsb“an himself pm them with the MwjPites 
aWjiRhwvya are (bm* ^ho an*]H IllfflUj wad uncritical]* ibe anthropomorphic dnmptiufl 

of flew! iS invert in the QuFan and traditions. 
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If, moreover, they adduce support Iron, ,he apparent of Gud - 5 

words. The . lerciful is stated on the ihronc” [20:5], out method is to 

counter with verses th« allow us to gtve dti, staW n«n,* n allheal interpretation 
Among these IS H»s statement: “He is with you wherever you are" [£■+ ] lnd 

“* W. r EW, ’ d5 w "** SOUI bx«rill* Who. it earns!.. ” 

113.35). What , S the meaning of these verses' If they construe them as His being 
wtth us in terms of encompass,ng and knowledge, we annot be prevented from 
understanding seated as meaning supremacy and dominion. This is a meaning 
wrdely understood >n the language since the Arabs say, “so and so hnltte [«MJW] 
the seat of power in a ease where that person possesses the keys of government 
and rules ov er the populace. And mentioning in this instance the throne indicates 
that it is the most exalted of created things in the minds of men. He menttons it 
here as a reminder of all that is hcneith it in rant 


IF one were to claim that bating", understood as dominion, intends a 
previous struggle and competition, we reply (hat this kftfgt because, if “sealing" 
gave that implication, "supremacy” would do likewise [which it docs not]. But 
docs sea tint! in rhe sense oJ becoming firmly established presuppose disorder 
and agitation prior to it? That requires, however, admitting to htreav. But, to 
construe seating *£ the purpose in God's command with respect to the throne 
is not out of line; this was the interpretation given by Sufyan al-Thawrti - may 
God have mercy on him. He supported it by God's words: “Then He ascended 
[tffcnmj] to the sky and it was then smoke 1 * |4I:11], hut here with the sense of 
"di retted H i msel f to'’. 


Someone might asl why not take the verse in its apparent sense, instead of 
resorting ro allegorical interpretation, by arguing that it is ore of the ambiguous 
verses whose interpretation only God knows, To thai wc reply: If the purpose of 
this question is w keep "seating 11 strictly within the limits of what is meant when 
using it literally, then it surely means “tn become firmly established” atid that 
results necessarily in a ducLrinc of corporeality. Any doubt ill this matter fails 
under the same judgment and ends up as a belief in corporeality. Deciding that 
the sense “to become firmly established” is impossible supposes, on the contrary, 
that the apparent meaning is not applicable in this case. And thus those who 
demand that the import of the verse remain within its apparenf sense have mo 
justification for this position. 

Having decisively eliminated any resort to the apparent meaning, there is no 
longer an excuse not to construe the verse in the sense m-usi appropriate according 
to reason and yet also in conformity with the requirement of religious doctrine. 
Avoiding an interpretation as a precaution against the introduction of a suspect 
belief Icatk instead to confusion and prejudice, provoking errors among the 
masses, opening the way for doubts concerning the Fundamentals of faith and 


3 A widely rEHpectcd evpen 111 tradition^ anel i IWtivc uf Knia. who dipt! [El liasra in 

tft/TTR. 
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exposing portions of God's book to unfounded conjectures. The significance uf 
God’s words “and the others are ambiguous 7 ' in the verse where it appears [J:7J 
refers back to those who deny the resurrection which was, for the apostle of God 
- God bless him and grant him peace - a final hour fast approaching, and the 
questions being asked about its Iimils, its location and its conditions, The aim of 
God’s words “and none know its interpretation except find [3:7 j is ifait none 
know its final outcome except God. Thai sense is supported by His words “do 
they await anything except its interpretation” [7:5Tf and the verse in which 
it occurs, “Interpretation" [tn } frtf\ here is to be understood as the “final hour in 
agreement with the view uf the orthodox. 

Chapter: \ Thtii GW it not <; bnjy, in rmftest tn ih? dftctritte oj the Kairfimtyya] 

Groups of the Karrimivva, according to their own doctrine, professed to Speak 
of the Exalted Lord: as a body. 'Hie way to begin [he argument against them is 
for us to note that, in its primary linguistic meaning, body denotes a combination 
and, for this reason, one refers to a ;>erson who is fatter and plumper than anoiha 
as being stuuicr [ap(im\ than he or simply bulkier [jasim]. An even greater extent 
implies the further accumulation of portions. Because, with respect to body, 
augmentation denotes an increased accumulation, the term “body” itself must at 
irs most basic indicate cninbiiiatiuit, as in the case of “mure knowledgeable 1 , 
[Ami which, since it indicates superiority in knowledge, proves that “knowing" 
[‘Alwi] denotes its root meaning. 

Here then we say: If you call the Exalted Creator a body and assert that 
He has bodily characteristacs,, you expose yourself to two concerns: either you 
nullifv the proof of the temporal production of the atoms, since it was founded 
upon their susceptibility to combination, contiguity and apposition; or you carry 
it further and insist that temporal production can be proven to exist within the 
Maker Himself, Both of these are departures from true religion anti a withdrawal 
from the fold of Islam. 

Among these people there are some who claim they do not assert that the 
Exalted Creator has the characteristic features of bodies but that the sense in 
w hich they speak of Him as a body merely establishes His existence. If they ssy 
ihts, answer them as follows: How can you arbitrarily assign your Lord a name 
that implies some attribute He cannot possibly have in the absence of any 
intimation of it in taw or in established tradition? What difference is there 
between you and those who say I It is a bodily being but then understand bodily 
being as existence? Here one might claim that, since it is not forbidden to call 
God a ■soul, as (jod^s words prove in the folio wing verse “you know what is 
in my soul and I do not know whai is in vuur soup [5:116]/ then it is also not 
forbidden to speak of Him as a body, Wc answer: The use of analogy in affirming 


9 These are wards said b> Jtsus to God. 
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the names of the Lord - hallowed and exalted ; c 

that were allowed, doing likewise would be permirred it!* ^ w’ ^ 

such as, for example, intending by “sour tnmlw res P^t to w '!> bemg, 
„ . , c b J ™ J »waely existence, For that reason it is 

& Tr tL “ * 3iy nafi *** “> ^-W “the S 

US f i 117ITr 1 H 7 JlSm " thf ofthe accident” Here 

it is fundamental to follow the letter ofrhc law. 


Ckapitr: [ That God dan nut aettpt accident i] 

Among the ways the atom differs from the Divine is its receptivity to accidents 
and the validity of n S being qualified by temporal productions. The Lord - 
hallowed and exalted is He - transcends susceptibility to temporal contingencies. 
The KaMmiyya maintained that temporal contingencies arise in the essence of 
the Lord - exalted is He above their claims. Then they insist further that He is 
not qualified by the temporal contingencies that arise in Him. This results in a 
stupidity not previously attained for they say that a temporally produced statement 
arises in the essence of the 1 .ord - hallowed and exalted is He - although He is not 
the one who speaks it but rather only the source of the speaker’s capacity to speak. 

The basis of their doctrine is that the names of the Lord do not allow repented 
applications and, for that reason > they describe Him as being Creator From 
eternity. Thus, w hile they refrain from affirming of Him a qualification that is 
new in either thought or word, they none the less cannot avoid admitting that 
temporal contingencies arise in Him. 

The proof that what they claim is false ls that, if He were receptive to 
temporal contingencies, He would never be free of them, as was determined pre¬ 
viously to be the case with the atom, because we have stipulated the impossibility 
of Eheir not having accidents; and what cannot he free of temporal contingencies,, 
does not precede them. Hence their doctrine veers towards declaring the Maker 
Himself temporally contingent. 

Such a proof, however, is not applicable to the principles set out by the 
M^taziUtes in that they hold that atoms devoid of accidents arc conceivable 
within I he conditions we specified in their regard earlier, and also they affirm 
features of the Creator's essence that are renewable, such as newly arising 
expressions ofllis will. These arc not impossible according to them. They arc, 
however, also blocked from generalizing their argument in this matter because, 
m (hat the renewed application of features of God’s essence ts not disallowed 
without establishing temporal contingency, likewise the successive application 
to His essence of the very same accidents is not precluded. 

We say to the Karramivyr Your resort to affirming a temporally contingent 
speech, in spite of your reusing to qualify the Creator with it, is self-^ntndictory 
if a quality is sustained by an invisible substrate without the substrate being 
affected bv its characteristics, it would be possible with regard to the visible as 
well that words, knowledge, and desires arise m a substrate without affecting the 
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substrate with the characterrstics of the adhering properties. That would confuse 
rhe reality of things and yield only absurdities- Thereupon ask them: If you 
admit that specimens of temporal contingencies arise in God s essence, what 
stops you from agreeing that temporally contingent colours arise in His essence 
one after another? The same consequences <>ceur in regard to those temporal 
contingencies which they agree with us cannot arise in God* as, for example, 
with the temporally contingent power and knowledge which, according to them, 
arise in God’s essence following their principle concerning the words and 
the will that are temporally contingent. 1 here exists no distinction* t er ore, 

between what they profess and what they reject. 

We would inquire further; If you qualify the Exalted Lord emg span } 
extended* even though everything spatially extended has volume an o n 
mass and bodily things arc inconceivable in the absence o co our, is t ere 
any reason to deny the possibility of colour arising in hu Lord oust. no. uc 
consequences are inescapable; there is no way out. 

Ckapter; Proving the impossibility that the Exalted L&rd it a suhstamr v 
(some notes for a refutation of the Christians) 

In the idiom of the theologians, substance is what is spatially extended and we 
have already adduced a proof of the impossibility that the Creator .5 spatially 
extended. Substance is also often stipulated as that which receives accidents. We 
have also already clearly established the impossibility of the Creator - hallowed 
and exalted is He - being susceptible to temporal contingencies. I o whomever 
qualifies the Exalted! Creator as being a substance, the following dichotomy 
shuuld be posed in rebuttal: If you intend, in speaking of Hun as a substance, 
to characterize Him by the specific properties of substances* the proof of the 
impossibilities of that was given previously. Alternatively, you might intend the 
jppdlarion nor to tarry with it the characterization that fits its property and 
particularity. However* cither kind of appellation derives solely from tradition 
because reason provides no indication of them and there is no evidence lor 
this sore of naming in traditional sources. It is, moreover, nut permitted in any 
religion to make rules for the naming of the Creator arbitrarily. 

The Christians reach that the Creator - hallowed and exalted is He beyond 
their claims - is a substance and that He is the third of a trinity. In His being ii 
substance, they mean that He is the basis for the hypostases. The hypostases, 
according to them, arc three: existence, life and knowledge. Further Lhey call 
existence the father; knowledge* the word (also called the son); and lift* the holy 
spirit. The word [fagot] does not mean speech in this instance because in their 
doctrine speech is created. 


[0 Although the Arabic Terro here is juarkar, which previously mcaor the minimum inc^iv tsib.C 
pjrttcle oi scum, in reference to God it Li preferable tu use the w-Qrd “substance 11 
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l hus these hypostases art, according to them, substance pure and simple 
without anything added, Substance is one and the hypostases are three. The 
hypostases, in thdr View, are not existent beings in and of themselves hut rather 
they arc possessions of substance that conform to modal states like the ones 
affirmed by those m Islam who accept the modes. The modal state is, for 
sample, spatial extension in the case of substance; it is a mode that ts additional 
to the substance s existence, f he modal state is characterized thus neither by 
non-existence nor by existence but is instead an attribute of existence, The 
hypostases in Christian doctrine are conditions of the substrate to which these 
modal states apply. 

Following this, they claim that die word is one with the Messiah and is 
clothed in his humanity, Various schools among them have different opinions 
about this? incarnation of the divine in the human. Some insist that it means 
that the word resides in the physical body of the Messiah in the same way an 
accident resides in its substrate. The Byzantines hold rhe doctrine that the word 
amalgamates with the body of the Messiah and mixes with it as thoroughly as 
might wine with milk. 

These then are the basic principles of their doctrine and + in answer, wc 
say to them; There is no souse in your restricting the hypostases in the manner 
you mention. What keeps you from claiming that the hypostases arc four among 
which one is power? There is no better reason to exclude power from the list of 
hypostases than knowledge. Likewise, if it is permitted to argue that existence is 
a hypostasis, what prevents considering perpetuity a hypostasis? And, in accord 
with the preceding line of reasoning, such a consequence applies as well to 


hearing and seeing. 

At ibis point we would say: If you insist that the word becomes incarnate 
in the Messiah and you explain it as an indwelling, otic must respond to you as 
follows. IS the knowledge which is called the word separable from substance or 
not? If row they would claim that it is separable, they must necessarily admit 
that substance cannot have a hypostasis of knowledge, since knowledge is now 
merged with the Messiah, hue this they refuse to accept. 

[n contrast, if they insist that the hypostasis of knowledge is inseparable from 
substance, accordingly,* would be impossible for it to dwell in the physical body 
ofjesus, on whom be peace, flue to its particularization in the first substance. U 
is impossible for an accident to become incarnate m a certain body while that 
accident adheres to another body. If that is impossible with respect to the accident, 
even more so is that impossible with respect to the particularity conferred by the 
situation of the attributes of self. Were it allowed that the word unites with the 
Messiah, it is also allowed that substance unites with the humanity. The latter is 
not a different case. None the less, they reject the union of the substance with 

' he hm?be said to them as well: Since the word unites with ttelM 
why does it not unite with the holy spirit, which » *• <W— rfLfe? °" c of 
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the characteristics of knowledge is that it is inseparable from life. All this clearly 
demonstrates the confusion of the Christians. 

The refutation of the Byzantines is essentially the same as the refutation: of 
those who uphold incarnation. They would specify that once amalgamated it 
bears the attributes solely of ana mate and inanimate bodies. What possible means 
is there to argue that the hypostasis is a particular property? 

Among some other difficult considerations against them, we ask; How do 
you deny the claim of someone who maintains that the word was united with 
Moses - may the blessings of Ciod be with him - and* for that reason, he could 
change the rod into a veritable serpent, split the seas in two, each side like a 
towering mountain, and do other miraculous things? 

That in which they believe, however, and on account of which their faith is 
corrupted is what was done by Jesus - God bless him and protect him - such as 
curing the blind and the leper, and reviving the dead with the consent of God. 
When they are presented with the mi racks of the other prophets - on whom be 
peace - their doctrine becomes confused and yields no firm result, since their 
basic principle rests on the notion of union only in the case of the Messiah - peace 
be upon him. 

As for their doctrine ihai the hypostases are divine, all Christians, regardless 
of them scuta mm differences, agree on the trinity. We say to ihem: While each 
hypostasis* in your view, does mot have the attribute of existence in and of 
itself* how can what docs not bear the attribute of existence have the attribute 
of divinity? 

Wc will hereafter prove with ample clarity that God must of necessity be 
living, knowing and powerful. If the hypostasis of knowledge is divine. It must 
necessarily be living and powerful. Upon this basis we ask them’ Why do vou 
not make the divine four, viz. substance, existence, life and knowledge? That is, 
assuming you do nut rely on a religion that is- purely arbitrary. 

Nevertheless* the Christians are in agreement that the Messiah is a god and, 
moreover, they all confess that he is rhe son and concur that he is of both divine 
and human nature. This is self-contradictoryr to ascribe [he name god denotes 
exclusively a judgment of divinity, whereas the Messiah is not purely divine. 
Beyond that* they agree that the Messiah was crucified. When confronted, 
however, they insist that what was crucified was the humanity alone and that 
the humanity in and of itself was not the Messiah. 

We will strengthen the case against them by furrltcr asserting the absolute 
unity of God, although what wc have said here should already be completely 
eon vinci ng. 



Section 

The Knowledge of God's 
Absolute Oneness 


Creator - hallowed and exalted is He - k oo^ L 

Metaphysicians, is the thing that is indivisible. If, me sa%^ d '° f ‘ he 
thing, this should be a sufficient stipulation. The Lord - flowed idTvnk f' 
He - i” ™ 1 ’ tranS « nd '"S all possibility of division and fc* 

Speaking Of Hun as one means tha, He has no like or peer. A clear cj« 
„f the reality of the doctnnc of absolute oneness is the proof that Uod is „ 
composition, because, il that svere the ease - exalted is He and glorified abate 
t! , at - etch separate portion ol Him would subsist as knowing ij vinE and 
powerful in und of itsef f. And that is an admission of belief in two gods. 

The objective behind this doctrine depends on a judgment that knowledges 
particularized by what it resides in and likewise on this claim with respect to all 
of the properties which necessarily lend their characteristic futures to ihn \u 
which they inhere, If it is supposed chat there arc two components and it is 
adjudged ol one of them that it has knowledge, power and life, that one is God, 
The oilief T by this reckoning is eternal but is not qualified by the attributes of 
divinity. The falsity of this is something we will clarify at the end of this section. 
For the moment we will explain in general what one means by the true reality 
of absolute oneness, 

The aim in broaching this subject is to set out clearly the proof thai God is 
one and that a supposition of two gods is impossible. The proof here is that, if 
we suppose there arc two gods imd presume th:ii the object lEnder discussion is a 
bady, we mat assume the desire of one of rhe two to move it -anti the ocher to 
keep it still. However, the means leading to this absurd assumption are blocked 
entirely. Were we to insist on the carrying out of both their desires and both 
actually occurring simultaneously, that would result in the coexistence of both 
movement and repose in the same substrate. This proof is based upon the 
connection of time with place. It is also impossible that the desire of both ol them 
not produce an effect .since that would bad to the absence of both mntiun and 
repose in the body. This would result in affirming two gods, both impotent and 
unable to effect their wishes. It is impossible* as well* to insist that [he desire 
of one is carried ous but not the oilier, since [hat still involves the impotence of 
the whose wish was not effective. We will now prove the impossibility of 

affirming an eternal that Is unable to act. 

Someone may say here: You have based this proof on the differing of the 

desires of two eternal beings. How them can you deny those who ]CV ^ 3n ' 
vernal beings who each want what the other wants? VVc respon t at t p 
applies generally in cases where there is a differing, as wo assumed here, l>ut 
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aha covers in genenl a supposition of agreement as well If anting <„ m OVc a* 
"at of them coincides with the other wan.tng ,t to remam » repose aoj 

this is possible, not impossible,everything inducingthe -™* 0 *"«=>»<! 

its being rharaderi/ed bv some sort of shortcoming indicates that anytheg ^ 
it is allowable as well, The proof against those who confess to tht Mlmissibllily 
temporal contingencies arising from the eternal wh.eh produces the con Se< ,uen« 
of having to adjudge it temporally contingent comes down to the same stance * 
those who believe in the actual occurrence of temporal contingencies that iri^ 
withjji it A means for one of mo temporally produced beings to effect its will 
that is Stopped because of being blocked is a sign of a detect, just as much te 
is its being kept from really doing what it wants. Those who admit the case of 
its contrarictv and those who reject the case of us coincidence are in rhe same 


position. 

It mav now be asked: How do you refute those who chim that the differing 
of two eternals as to will is neither admissible nor effective: 1 VVc answer; Were we 
to suppose the isolation of one of the two, there is nothing id the rules of reason 
that keeps its will from making the body move at the specified moment; and if 
we suppose the isolation of the second, nothing prevents its will keeping the 
same body in repose. The essence, which is not its particularization in respect to 
ibe other, does not necessitate chining the basic characteristics of the attributes 
of either one, and thus what is admissible in regard to each of them when 
supposed to be together is what one is allowed to assume for each in isolation. 

A clever person has pointed out that our purpose with the proof based on 
mutual hindrance is to establish the iinpossibility that the two wills can both 
function. The very affirmation of two eternals, as stipulated in this matter, leads 
axiomaiicaiJy to the preclusion of what is admitted for any eternal if we suppose 
its Isolation. This is even more Sure a proof of impotence and defect. 

This proof docs not apply to the principles of the Mu^azilkcs, however, 
since they have adopted the notion that rhe servant can do what the Lord does 
not want - may He be exalted above ihcir claims - and yet such a doctrine does 
not, in their eyes, constitute a recognition of His weaknesses. But if they should 
say that the Exalted Lord has the ability to compel creatures to do as He wishes, 
one responds as follows; His intention, according to you, is that servants believe 
voluntarily in a faith which merits a reward; and He dots not wish that they have 
a faith into which they were forced or of which they are resentful. Thus what He 
wants He cannot bring about and what He can bring about He does not want 
The masters of the Mirtazilite school shy away from the proof based on 
mutual hindrance for the reason* we have just mentioned but it is explicitly cited 
in the text of God's words: Tf there were in them [the heavens and earth | a god 
other than God, they would crumble in ruin” [21 22J. 

If someone dse says; You ground this proof of absolute oneness in the 
impossibility of affirming an impotent eternal and for that point you still need a 
proof, we respond; Were we to suppose the existence of an impotent eternal, it 
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would be impotent on .he tefc rf M i mpotency th , t suhs| 

RtrJs on determines, hmveeer, thot u„ impotence ^ |s _ “ 11 CK ™% 

,i,ice ^ ^‘f ,dM,on <>f impolicy« *«, be« use of «, the ran™,!? r ' 
„ j 5 possible in itself is inconceivable. Were ivc to a nim, ■ ° f an acl 

eternal, this «.uld posh us * . fehraion ,ha, the „ U f(( J r 

then rule ihnl impwence makes u impossible. Ofn**^ thus ,ve real, «h 

W-i»9 ° fa ^ « » "“ P-- Thus is the equivalent of our r™ 

resoluiion regarding the m.poss.W.ty of assuming eternal past movement sin« 
there is no doubt that the movement followed being situated in a location f™« 
which the mover nent cgnsn t uted a displace mem. 

At this point someone might remark: What you mention turns against yon 
in regard to affirming the eternal power because the eternal power entails the 
possible realisation of an ad. The consequence of affirming a perpetual power 
requires admitting to the possibility of a perpetual action. We respond- The 
stipulation of power does not include its full realization all at once. In the visible 
world if we suppose a power that persists and if we were to give credence to 
it, as an example, that it precedes the actual empowering is not precluded. 
Although continuing to retain its power, the empowering agem triav vet be 
prevented from using its power. This makes it quite dear that vte may not set 
as a condition the conjunction of the possible use of power with the existence of 
the actual power.. But, if it is accompanied by the inability to bring it about, it is 
impossible, in every respect, for the realization of something to be possible. 

Now, if it were to be asked: How then can you reject those who claim that 
the things the eternal is able to bring about art finite, and yet the argument for 
afTirming ihc absolute? oneness hangs on (he denial of a limit to the things that 
fall within the ability cf God? To that we respond: If the questioner intends 
specifically the issues involved in the assumption of a single eternal, the answer 
is (hat those things that can be done, If they were finite in number,, despite 
reason accepting as permissible that the like of what has occurred will occur, 
cannot actually occur by themselves in the absence of a determining agent., liy 
con lining the power within some finite end, additional things like it are excluded 
from any possibility of realization, since no temporally contingent thing occurs 
except as the result of a power. The drift of this argument moves in the direction 
of combining the impossible and the possible in some thing that is known Lo 
be possible. 

If, however, the questioner determines chat the question concerns the two 
eternals and thereafter claims that one of them has power over one type of the 


tilings that can he accomplished and the second lias power over another type* 
this is 3 matter of the greatest obscurity, We answer: Wc picture a body and we 
undertake Lu devise a proof or its being subject to motion and to repose. II the 
inquirer insists they arc together excluded from what is possible for either, this 
would be an absurdity that leads to a body that is neither ar rest nor in motion. 
If repose is within the capacity of one of them and motion is possible for i u 
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other, *i S supposition yields a doctrine of mutual liindntncc just as vi c 

PrL 'lf someone were to say that motion and rest and some other example 0 f, hc 
existences arc within the power of one hut not o! the other, we ean decide dj. 
proof* the basis of the colours. If there is an objection concerning them, wc w||| 
p ass over them to another type of accident, anti continue in the same way until 
reaching a proof of one of two considerations: either that they participate jointly 
in having power over a certain type of accident and, as a consequent^ there 
exists a mutual hindrance, since each specimen o£ the accident is associated ivith 
the opposite. If there is an objection, wc can restrict the proof to a lib pair Df 
each type to settle the matter definitively, II two likenesses are mutually distinct 
as we will mention in the course of the discussion, God willing, this is otic 
consequence of the mutual hind to net that we have already noted.. 

Were the questioner to say: II one of two ciernaEsis alone in having the power 
to create every kind of accident, it could be asked: Is the second characterized 
as having the power to create atoms or not? If a questioner says that it is not able 
to du that, then it is excluded on principle from being powerful. To affirm an 
eternal that does not have the power to do things, or knowledge of what is 
known, or is not living, is arbitrarily to demand that of which ihere is no proof. 
Our aim, however, in regard to this doctrine here is no-t to refute this, but rather 
to establish a refutation of the claim that there can be two eternals time arc both 
assumed to possess the characteristic of a divine being. 

In regard to the eternal having necessary existence, if denying it were 
supposed, nothing would be possible because the possible cannot realize itself. 
The admissibility that possible things lire realized is known self-evidently and 
that absolutely requires the eternal's existing as a necessity. By determining that 
it is merely possible, what is necessary becomes only possible. Were we to afllran 
an eternal that produces no effect, its existence would not be necessary, since 
its existence holds no possibility of possible actions, [f the eternal is possible, its 
being eternal is precluded since the eternal exists necessarily. But (lie possible 
needs for its realization a determining agent and thus ihe characteristics of 
possibility and eternity are mutually contradictory. 

It tEie questioner were to object: The creation of atoms is within die power 
of die oisc wc have nor characterized as having power over the accidents, to that 
we respond: An isolated atom devoid of accidents is impossible, and having 
power to do something applies solely to what is possible, The real form of 
having power is the. ability to make possible the occurrence of what is within its 
power. This determination suffices;, understand it! 

These explanations are enough Lu establish the knowledge of the attributes 
which are necessary in and of themselves. We included and described in this 
what cannot be ascribed iu God in so far ias we denied of Him die properties of 
Hum™ and accidents and we have act out the proofs of EH is Transcendence above 
the characteristics of bodies. What we have said frees us from having to review 
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ShDiiW an intdliircm permit, he <*ol about „ hal MM , b* 1|)|rfw l() his 
I „„1, Ihe*mpl«»l expression tonlTcr in Nspomchi In ante: Nn inititmim, nflTii 
tl ,„l«>ral commas «" '* -‘scribal i„ Him. This liirmula lutnprisM u.tliin 
j, the rk-IL-rminatiim thill Ik- is nut susceptible t „ ,cmjirir.il cnnliiijcntits anil is 
j n mi new1 at adhering m a substrate. 

All that we have just discussed cxinevrnud one of m-n categories ofmxc*s.irv 
attributes, which are those of the self., As for (he qualifying attributes,, we will 
commence with them beginning now. 


Section 

Affirming Knowledge of 
Qualifying Attributes 


You should know - sod may Cod the Exalted guide you - dm, ihe discussion 
this section has various ramifications but Lhe subject itself is of fundamental 
importance to the defenders of God’s absolute oneness. Our aim, in so far as w 
are capable of realizing that goal, is to state precisely two essenrial propositions; 
one attests to the knowledge of the characteristic properties of the attributes; and 
the other establishes knowledge of the attributes that cause necessarily what is 
characteristic of ibem, 

In re-urd to the characteristic properties, we begin this section with the 
indication that most certainly the Maker of rfic world is powerful and burning. But 
there is no real need, following the premises set nut earlier, for us 10 investigate 
and elaborate upon the basic assurance that the Maker rs knowing and powerful 
Since it was determined that the Edited Creator is the Maker of the world, 
and the extreme subtlety of the design involved in it is abundantly dear to the 
thinking person, and fully grasping what attributes the heavens and the earth and 
all between them possess as to regularity, orderliness, perfection and precision, 
leads altogether quite forcefully to the knowledge that it was not produced by a 
Ijeing other than one who has knowledge of it and power over it. No intelligent 
person can doubt that it is an impossibility for this invention to he the pindiici 
■of some being that is ignorant, dead, inert nr impotent. Likewise, eier\ thinking 
person knows a priori that a masterful act which is steadfast and well executed 
cannot have beer produced by a being [hat is or was ignorant of it. Despite having 
observed the fineness of the line that was written - the letters well apportioned and 
precise - any person who would think that it was the product of a person ignorant 
of script has forsaken all reason and wandered into the wasteland of ignorance. 

home theologians have, nevertheless, attempted to test reasoning and the 
techniques of analysis in pursuit of this problem. Their procedure is the mic 
to Which we will refer. They maintain the following: We have found that acts 
which art impossible for some beings arc not impossible lor others. When we 
investigate rhe types of hindrances blocking these acts, we are drawn b> t e 
method of elimination to the fact that the being for which the act is noi imposs' c 
is the one with power and knowledge. This outcome relies on a claim r ^ n . c 3S 
self-evidently necessary, since were someone to insist that the act is not impose . * 
for ary being, the way to refute him involves his having repudiated a self cU j 
necessity. Bui, if we are forced to this in the end, it would have been pn ^ru 

to invoke it from the beginning. , 

If now someone says: The learned arc wont to profess that the wdl-c»«iKi 
thing indicates only the knowledge of rhe one who executes it and ^lut J 01 ' ta 


,1 i 
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talking about is extraneous to this doctrine of their- rr rh 
reaching for this matter, in our view, j s ^ lhil ' ' J" c rc P<3" The correct 

an autonomous power or that the power holder h™ P ' Coni tmgent indicates 
well-eluted thing proves that the being ^ z^cT '°™°! 1S antl the 

However, Lhe realization that what we have imr ' f '* km ™ ]cd pe;ibk\ 
self-evident without needing an investigation or an mouW ih^ * Pr °° f is 

25 ? t0 “ flS thc • by vhich —Theirs 

Having thus shown clearly that tbs Cresrtor, hallowed U I t, ,v - 
and powerful, .. « axiomatic that you understand Him to be l-L \C"n 
intelligent pmixi from the bcjuimne to examine m act ^ “ 

maker he would be compelled to acknowledge that its maker is living - assnmintr 
that the false intimations of the naturalists arc averted, as alluded to previously 
This then is sufficient in regard to this doctrine. * * 


Chapter: [That the Maker nf lhe world is fnirpose/uf] 

Tk Maker of the world is truly purposeful, 1 ' Abu s l-QNm af-K^r taught that 
the Exalted Creator is not to be described as being purposeful in the true sense, 
although one attributes this to Him religiously in regard to Hid. aets. What is 
intended in His being purposeful in regard to His acts is that He is their creator 
and instigator. Lhus characterizing Him as being purposeful with respect to 
(.ertain acts has the aim of describing Him as the one who commands them, 
Al-Najjar,’ however, maintained that the Exalted Creator is purposeful in and 
of HitnsdE Then later, after some revision, he stared that what is meant by 
His being purposeful is that He is subject neither to constraint nor to being 
overcome. 

Some of the Basron IVWtazilites held that the Exalted Creator is purposeful 
in respect to temporal contingencies by means of a temporally contingent will dial 
Subsists but rot in a 'iubstratc. They claimed further lhat for each temporally 
contingent act of His there is a desire for it by Hint based in a temporally contin¬ 
gent will Every commanded act by the servant is intended by Him. According 
to them a single will does not pertain to two desired objectives, otherwise volitions 
will occur that are temporally contingent but are nor intentionally so willed, 

\Yith respect ro the refutation ofal-ECa^] and his followers, we say: Y ou gnrct 
ns that the determination of the servant's acE takes place at certain moments 
according to the properties of the attributes in question. J his requires that there 
** * purpose For determining them at that moment and with thc special properties 


1 

2 
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tb that He has a will, is willing, or intentional 


emturv 
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of rhe attributes they have, In the same way, regularity, orderliness, perfection 
and precision establish that the expert master is knowledgeable. Likewise the 
determination in this case proves that His determination is intentional. A 
rationally valid proof that yields certainty must be true when generalized. Should 
an intelligent person attempt to conceive assertions in any prool that arc no| 
provable, that would exclude it automatically from the conditions for proof 
at large. 

After setting out these points, we reply to al-KaTn: Every means in the 
visible world that indicates to the intellect that it is an object of will and is 


intentional applies as well in the case of the act of God because the indications of 


His act are intrinsically connected to what the act signifies in the visible world. 
If one could object in order to nullify the proof and void its general applicability, 
one might admit that mastery in the visible world proves that rhe expert master is 
knowledgeable without also proving that the mastery in GotTs act demonstrates 
that I It is knowledgeable. 

Someone may argue: An act in the visible world proves the intention only in 
so far as the agent of that act cannot apprehend what is invisible to him. Were 
he nor to be characterized as having knowledge of the time m which the act 
takes place and what is specific to it, there is no doubt about resorting to the 
determination of intent. However, the Exalted Creator knows the invisible things 
as actual cxi stents. It is enough, therefore, that He is knowledgeable without 
having to suppose that He is also purposeful. 

This is false in several respects. The most readily grasped of them is that 
what they have said forces them to conclude that the Exalted Creator, though 
lacking power, is sufficient in His being knowledgeable. However, there is a 
distinction in that regard between the visible and the invisible. Here then wc 
might submit to them a visible agent who is cognizant of what act he will do 
either because a truthful person apprises him of it or because God informs him 
about it. But, even if this is the case, the act required none the less the intention 
to do it. It is therefore wrong to depend on applying this type of indication of 
the actor’s being unaware of what act of his might yet take place. 

Moreover, any ore who examines the acts that the .servants have power over 
will infer their intention from rhe acts, and will not conclude that they are unaware 
of them, or that they are subject to factors that are hidden from them. Hence if, 
in the visible world, the act reflects the intention in the situation where the actor 


does nor know fully the outcome of these acts, the investigator’s inference 
cannot pass beyond perceiving that ignorance, In tact, a disjunction which is 
basic to the process of inference precludes ascertaining further knowledge. 

Should an obstinate- follower of al-Kafa] claim that an act in the visible 
world dues not indicate the intent of its agent, and, even should die intent be 
recognized, it is nevertheless not revealed by the act. To him we reply" I his is a 
repudiation of the obvious; it signifies a devotion to the extremes of stupidity. 
The cits test way ro oppose the person who holds tilts is to say to him: Mastery 
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lies 

in 


does not P roVS lhe l "“ ,cr l,as knowledge, or, if it docs establish (hat the 
inxtfgi has knowledge, it docs so by a means other than this. 

This answer, however, docs not cover the basic doctrines or the Mu'taiili 
f r0f n Basra Who are m opposition to al-Ka%. They have rejected proofs 
rt^urd to certain principles of beliefs. 

F S Here wc wiU now set out one example chat illustrates their position, It is thm 
wording to them, the mastery in an act of the Creator, exalted is He, is a sure 
indication of His having knowledge. Yet they recognize acts in the visible world 
that are masterful although, again according to them, are freely determined by 
the servant. These acts issue from the servant despite his being oblivious to them 
because of bis being unaware of most of the conditions associated with them. 


K, however, this evaluation of the probative force of masterliness is allowed 
therm al-Ka^i’s solution is not available to them, as wc clearly demonstraied in 
delineating the implications that arise in conformity with this proof. This then 
m!iV suffice as the refutation ofal-Ka^l. 

In regard to the refutation of al-Najjar and his disciples, our approach is 
10 say: Your statement that the Creator, hallowed is He, is purposeful in and 
of Himself is subject to Lhe following dichotomy: if you mean by it Ehal He is 
actually purposeful and intentional, as might be inferred from your description 
of Him its, being knowledgeable in and of Himself, ilie refutation of you and your 
brethren arises automatically, when we realize our aim in affirming knowledge of 
the characteristic properties in the attributes and we have just begun to establish 
the conclusive proofs for knowledge of the existence of she atiributes, There h 
m other way to refute them if they tike this approach other than to follow the 
method that proves the knowledge, power and life. 

The Mu%zilires attempted to pursue other avenues n> deny that the Creator, 
exalted is He, is purposeful in and of Himself, all of which arc false. We will 
point out what they proposed in this regard when we refute the Basrans.* 

If the adherents of al Najjar claim that the meaning of His being purposeful 


in and of Himself is that He is neither overcome nor coerced, one should reply 
that you have explained an affirmation by a denial. Denying ascendancy and 
coercion entails affirming the characterizing trait of the attribute itself Still at 
this point they are content with denying ascendancy and coercion and, despite 
our conceding this point, one may nevertheless demand of them a proof that ihe 
Divme Being is intentional with regard to His act. If they are precluded from 
doing that, ihcv are forced word by word to the result to which al-hja^S w 3 S 
forced, according to what we stated earlier, and lhe only recourse for this school 
is-to revert rn [he denial of the characteristic function ol will. 


4 The MtAuilitea in gmenl belonged 10 00c of two adwots «!led die Daghdadtt and the 
fcals lUasjans) which, while they may taw originally indicated vaguely the ary rrtf^Mv-cty 
from which seme membra of C*ch pmup came, they Iplcr designed merely B n micUccniaL 
ifEt ration. 
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The adherents of al-Najjar imposed contradictions upon their own basic 
premise. Thus we can say to them: II he who is purposeful is the one who is 
neither overcome nor subject to coercion, the Creator is purposeful in and of 
Himself in so far is He is neither overcome nor subject to coercion,. 


As for the Basrans, there are two points that need discussion. One is their 
depiction of the Creator, exalted is He, as being purpose! ul T and the other ia their 

determination that His will is temporally contingent. 

On the I list matter* we inquire what is your indication of the Creators being 
purposeful? If they claim that the proof is the purticuhtizaLion of temporal 
contingencies as to time and characteristics, their indication of acts of evil] that 
are temporally contingent, aeconling to their own doctrine, is false. I hey claim 
that these acts arenot the- result -Hi will. Although they are temporally contingent 
and particularized by their individual temporal moments, jet t c ) arc noi 
the result uf a will. They maintain that the will is that by which something is 
wanted and is no. something wanted in itself as will. They often com examples 
that misrepresent, as, Tor example, saying that some sensa.o beings destre and 
vet that desire is nor desired, or the result sought after is desffed and yet the 
desiring is not desired. Similarly, the willed is not willed nor is 11 willed by will. 
These things thev mention are assertions devoid of proof In order to ring 
accord between something about which there is disagreement and something 
that is agreed upon, one has to bring forth a decisive proof which requires that 
the two be in accord with each other. Nor is what they maintain sure from other 


objections that oppose thEm. , . t . 

Should some person Slay here that knowledge isa tool for acquiring knowledge 
hut is not something known in and of itself, following the course they hive 
already laid our and the analogy of desire and wanting, the argument against him 

is the same as agiinst them. ( . . 

We state: Whoever undertakes an act? and was cognizant ot his mstrgatn.) 

of it at a specific timt, without doubt accomplishes its execution at that tune, if 
he had the power to do it and had knowledge of it, The dear certainty uf this 

approaches the perception of self-evident necessity, 

Moreover, reason judges that a will which operates at a certain moment and 
the other events which are temporally contingent are equivalent. Thus it is false 
Tor them to base their claim on the will which is not willed. Their irresponsible 
fumbling on the subject of the will does not exempt them and the result is that 
it contradicts their own proof. What they relied upon as the indication of* l 
particularization of the will is rendered null against them by the will its# - ™ 

they say thereafter creates the conditions for further discrejva'ncy t lor thorn ‘ 
path by which to prove that the Creator, exalted is He, is purposeful is blocke 
Among other things [hey should account for is, an answer for the folio a - 
question: Why do you reject those who insist that the Hallowed snd Exa 
Creator is purposeful sn and of Himself, as, in your view. He is- Jiving? power u 
and knowing in and ofl limselfr 
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Thcv m»S respond (hat that is impossible because the r..u , 

fJaeJ in of lhc sdr ' ,f " ent3ils 3 conditional refoion h ° Upp]ie #™ 
S . -undiiiotiai relationship apply to all related conditions F^iI* q ’ BPes that 
! aeccS sarily (he of all things tnotvable since H( , * h ‘ s r . eas ™ He 

£. m , E 1£ Because the self has no particularity for one ofti„. 7 f 3,1(1 of 
v ' er another, the outcome here, if He is purposeful in 1(1£ | ofHl ^ “ nd " i<,n! 
dial He in'ehd 311 things that arc willed. m requires 

Tte idea, which is one of their quite arbitrary notions, is spurious u. . 
j. a n be said 10 t hem. On the basis of what proof do you reject the i-elatl™. i!™ 
„f ihe essential field of application to one or the related conditions and 
others' And how do you refute those among the adherent,, of al _ Nljjar Vih 
maintain that He is in and of Himself purposeful in regard to some of the objects 
rf win! This IS tantamount to the specification of contingent knowledge which is 
conditionally related to its object due to its very being, Here this person cannot 
say: Knowledge is not specific for blackness, and yet its relationship to blackness 
is virtually identical to its relationship with the others. 


If rhey should say now: We have adopted this because of God’s being the 
Knower of all things known, we reply: You arc quite subjective In making 
inferences and in introducing examples. For what reason did you claim that it 
is (lCLCSsary for the exalted Creator to be the Knower of all things known as a 
consequence of being the Knower in and of Himself? You knew that the doctrine 
of your opponents affirms the attributes and is a result admits that the Exalted 
Creator knows by a knowledge But then what these people continue with is 
beset by a contradiction when they state that the Creator is powerful in and 
of Himself while not describing Ilim as having power hi all possible situations, 
for the servant's having power is not among God’s powers. The Mu e tazilires of 
later times affirmed certain types of power in the servant which they denied to 
the Exalted Lord and it did not mutter whether having power belonged to die 


servant Or that He simply had not created in that person the power to undertake 
something as, for example, is the case with ignorance. 

They may say: The powers of the servant nre not connected to the power of 


the Eternal Being because it is impossible that having a power depends on separate 
sources of power. The impossibility here is not to be judged as d it were one 
kind of having power. We reply: Your evasion here will not save you from the 
consequences which you have foisted on yourselves. In your view, wh.it the 
sermnt will have the power to do is known to God, the Exalted, despite God not 
baring power over it prior to His servant’s actually doing it. But none the less the 
servant docs not have power over it. This doctrine yields nothing more than in 
Vet another outcome we must hold them to is to state: Since you concluded 
that God, the Exalted, renews repeatedly His application of will towar s ^ ’ 
^ ttas cs l(} be, what Stops you from deciding that these constitute a meesu J 
I" ffira? If they answer: Were they inherent in Him, He would » 

have them or a contrary of them; and the upshot of this leads into pro U 
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temporally contingent, we respond: If it is permissible that He be characterize 
by the qualifying applications of temporal contingencies without involving ihcir 
contraries prior to being actually characterized by them, what precludes temporal 
contingencies arising in Him in regard to what never ceases despite His having 
none of the contraries prior to themr Yet it is n fundamental point rtf yours that 
life is possible in die absence of will and its contraries. 1 his is also the doctrine 
o f the great mass of them. 

Everything we mention at this point relates ro the discussion of one of 
two elements we promised at an earlier stage in regard eo the Basrans' refusal to 
admit that God, the Exalted, is purposeful. As for refuting them in regard to the 
affirmation of the temporally contingent will, we will take that up when wp 
embark on the proof for the attributes, God willing. Here we are still discussing 
the proof for the knowledge of the applications that arise from the attributes. 


Chapter? [The Exalted Creator is a 11-hen ring and aft-seemg] 

The Creator, exalted is He, is alfhearing and all-seeing according to the people 
of intelligence, but the people of deviation and innovation follow doctrines that 
disagree with this. 

Al-Ka^i and bis disciples among the Baghdadi [iVIiFtazilircg] argued that 
when the Creator, exalted is He, is characterized as all-hearing and all-seeing, 
what is meant by these two terms ts that lie knows the things known is they 
truly arc. Some groups of the adherents of a! Najjar also subscribe to the same 
doctrine. 

The Muhazilitcs of Basra from an earlier time held that the Creator, exalted 
is He, is all-hearing and all-seeing in actuality, just as 1 Ic knows in actuality, and 
they claim that He is all-hearing and all-seeing in and of Himself. 

Al-Jtibbtf! anti his son are of the opinion that the meaning of His being 
all-hearing and all-seeing k that He is alive and without impediment. These two 
uphold the doctrine that the reality of hearing and seeing in the visible is the 
same as it is in the invisible world. 

The sure indication that the Creator, exalted is He, is all-hearing and 
all-seeing in actuality is lhat tile acts are proof of His being alive, us established 
previously above, and it is life that permits characterizing Him as all-bearing 
and nll-sceing. Should He depart from heir? all-hearing and all-seeing, it would 

nccessa.y to characterize Him as being subject to an impediment because 
every thing that is subject to one of two contraries by substitution,’ without an 
intermediary between the two, can never he free of one or the other of them. In 
determining that u is impossible for Him ro be subject to an impediment, lhat 
character,ted as being all-hearing and all-seeing is also determined This 
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is „ precis* formulation of the proof. Our ai „, ^ , 

^phKioon of ii by means «rquestioning and rtfuuti, ln '"* m 

l-.salKil C re.itnr > llun S 51lh ) L « to being characterized os all-hearing ani l all-se^ir,., 
hit bo*' cm vow refute the person uhn denies ihi, p„im and refuses lu "m 
it? Such » person claims ,h# the Creator, esalted j s Mc , ^ ^ £ 

subject to hearing ;inu seeing imd their respective contraries, just as it is nrn 
possible tliai Ik he receptive to colours. We answer; It is clear Eh.it the Jivinc 
brine in the visible world is subject ta being depicted as hearing and serin- 
Haring determined this we itlove on following rhe method of testing and analysk 
U c note that inert matter is not chancier!sable by hearanp and seeing. Therefore 
life is the precondition for being receptive to hearing and seeing wilh the 
stipulation that there exists no impediment to it. Thereafter, when we examine 
ihe attributes oflifc hoping to locate exactly what confers its receptivity to hearing 
and seeing, nothing survives the process Ilf test i tig ini act except that it is alive. 
All other suppositions except this one prove false. Thus, that life is distinct 
from inert matter is clear from rhe realisation that it is receptive rn hearing and 
seeing in being alive. And front this, the conclusion follows that similarly God, 
the Exalted, is alive. 


Those who deny the soundness of the receptivity to hearing and seeing and 
[he applications consequent to both are not in a happier position than those why 
would claim that the Creator, exalted is He, is not to be characterized by know¬ 
ledge and its contraries because of the impossibility of His being characterized by 
the qualifications that arise from these contraries. This evaluation fulfils our goal. 

ft might be asked: What proof ts there of the prohibition of something 
being devoid of rhe qualifications inherent in the Opposites, given that being 
receptive to them individually is possible: Vi e answer: Everything that proves 
Lbc impossibility of the isolation of atoms from mutual opposites is .also ;i proof 
of this, as was pointed out previously at the beginning of this section. 

It may now be said: One of the principles on which your proof is based is the 
impossibility of the Exalted Creator's being characterized by the impediments 
that arc contrary CO hearing and seeing What k the indication of that? Vre 
respond: This is one of those issues about which the theologians have 5.1 id a 
peat deal. We are satisfied with none of what they have proposed in ihe matter 
and prefer to Hike refuge in tradition. The leaders, and all who believe in God, 
the Exalted, have agreed that 1 he Exalted Creator transcends impediments and 


contradictions, 

□m it may be said: Unanimous agreement does not prove il rationally. 
Tradition provides only ,m indication of its being a proof; even though its patliw ays 
are numerous, tine root source of tradition is, nevertheless, the word t>l God, the 
halted, which is itself truth and His utterance is undeniable. Acta do not m 
themselves offer a proof of the verbal statement itself but rather the method for 
^ffirmitig them is the same as in verifying hearing and seeing, as we will hereafter 
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mention. If the question concerns the statement itself and* by affirming it, we 
establish the denial of impedimeeits, then, in denying impediments, wc depend 
on the unanimous consensus which is unverified other than on the basis of 
the statement. But we are attempting to at firm the statement Ofl the basis 
of what was unverified prior to acquiring knowledge of the statement that 
supports it This is an ultimate in futility. We respond: I his inquiry is of 
great import and providing its refutation is clearly required. In our view the 
approach needed to avert this question h to note that miracles establish the 
truthfulness of the messengers, on whom be peace, and the messengers, one? 
their truthfulness is proven, convey information about the words validly 
affirmed of God, the Exalted, in a general manner. They thereafter convey 
the specific details associated with them. Hence what we want to confirm is 
known with certainty. 

One might object that miracles do not establish the truthfulness of the 
prophets in and of themselves as En the demons [ration for a true rational proof 
hut rather prove it only in so far as it occupies the position of confirming a 
specific statement, as we will later explain in the chapter on miracles. If a 
miradc were to constitute a proof in this case because it assumed the role of 
confirming the declaration, how could a miracle provide proof of the statement 
itself, given that its means of proving it is to take the place of that statement:' 
Our answer is lhar this is confused and dubious but the truth becomes deal upon 
investigation. Say during a great assembly someone were to assert that he is 
the emissary of a king and declares Lhis publicly, claiming that he is the king's 
emissary m all those who are present and those who are absent and that he docs 
this with the king's lull knowledge/' Then he says: I he prool of my having been 
sent is that, if] should request the king to stand and to sit, he will, contrary to 
his custom, do it. Thereupon, he follows what he has just said by making this 
request and the king acquiesces. The people of that assembly art thus forced 
to recognize that he is r in fact, an emissary whose mission has been verified by 
the persuii who sent him. Bui it does not occur to some in the audience that the 
person who sent hi in could have spoken. Some others who attended the assembly 
arc those who reject the speech of the soul arid believe that there is no speech 
other than actual verbal expression. Nevertheless, in spite of their differing out 
of ignorance as to his ability to speak it that moment and in acknowledging it, 

Lltose present are equal in apprehending the sure evidence that he is in fact an 

emissary, Kjiqw this and you will be guided rightly. 

This chapter does not really suit the magnitude uf this doctrine but wfi 
can remedy the situation more appropriately through lectures and therefore we 
really need to discuss this matter again. In God is the grace. 

The way to confirm the knowledge that the Exalted Creator speaks is hke 
the method of confirming the knowledge that He is niJI-bcaring and all-seeing. 


6 More [LitfLiliy <l with til* kind's having fully Eurartl and seen IE , 
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But the goal in this case will not become clear until a r tcr Wc ha 
existent of the speech of the soul and refute those who deny it. 


proven ihc 


CMpw: f It cannot k said of the Creator, the Exalted, that bh can 
aud smell and so forth] 

Somtonc might say; You have described the Exalted Creator as beintr 
all -hearing and all-seeing, and hearing and seeing are two faculties of patent hm 
There exist in the visible world faculties other than these two, such as a 
perception associated with the reception of tastes, another perception associated 
with smells, and yet others for perceiving heat, cold, softness and roughness 
Would you attribute to the Exalted Lord the applicable characteristics in fee 
faculties of perception? 1 Oa do you limit His attributes to His being all-hearing 
and all-seeing? Our answer is that the exact reality here, in our view, requires 
attributing to Him the applicability of the characteristics of the perceptive 
faculties since every perception denied Him h a contrary which constitutes an 
impediment. Whatever proves the necessity of attributing to Him the applicable 
characteristics of hearing and seeing is what proves the necessity of Attributing 
to Him the applicable characteristics of the other perceptive faculties. 

Bat the Lord in His hallowed and exalted state transcends being a smeller, 
a taster or a feeler, since these attributions, are founded on a type of contact 
which the I .orcl is above altogether. Also they do not impart the actual function 
of the perceptive faculties. A man might say, I smelled an apple but I did not 
comprehend its odour, If smelling were an indication of comprehending, that 
would be tantamount to someone saying, I perceived its odour but f did nor 
perceive it. The same could be said for tasting and feeling. 


Chapter: f The Lord fj perpetual and of continuous existence] 

The Lord, hallowed and exalted is Me, is perpetual and of continuous Existence. 
The arrangement according to which we have built the discussion of the 
attributes requires considering this attribute in The sections devoted to remarks 
about the attributes of the self. What we approve here is that the Eternal is eternal 
in and of Himself. His being eternal is not because of applicable charae [eristics 
which qualifications thereof make necessary. We will explain this later, God 
willing. 

Everything that proves the eternity oi God, the Exalted, in the past and the 
impossibility of His non-existence and the necessity of Hts being proves as well 
that He is perpetual. 

What we have said serves as a brilliant hght that suffices to confirm the 
knowledge of the applicable characteristics of the necessary attributes, Now, aided 
by God, the Exalted, we must delve into proving knowledge of those aitrihutcs 
that necessitate ihc application of specific characteristics to the essence. 


Section 

A Statement Affirming Knowledge 
of the Attributes 


The position of the orthodox is that the Hallowed and Exalted Creator is living, 
knowing, powerful, having eternal life, eternal knowledge, eternal power and 
eternal will, 

The Mu't&zilites and those who follow their lead among the adherents of 
sectarian tendencies agree in denying the attributes, I hereafter! however, they 
are of various ditiering opinions regarding in what manner to express God’s 
being qualified by the applicable properties of the attributes. Some hold that He 
is living, knowing, powerful in and of Himself Others prefer another formula. 
They say that these applicable properties are affirmed of the essence because 
there is to His being a mode which is the most particular of His attributes and 
that mode requires that Hebe living, knowing and powerful. Yet others among 
those who deny the attributes insist that the Creator — who is above vvhai they 
say - is living, knowing, powerful, but not through some cause or in and or 
Himself. 

Prior to delving into the arguments here, we would offer two chapters, one 
of which comprises the confirmation of the modes and a refutation of those who 
deny them, and the other the acceptance of necessary causation in the applicable 
properties, Once these run points arc dealt with, we will follow them with an 
investigation of these arguments. 


Chapter; \On affirming the modes andrefulitig those n-ho rfvtiy them] 

The mode for the existent being is m attribute that is qualified neither by existence 
or by non-existence. Further, among the modes,, some are fixed in the essences 
due to a causative factor and others without a cause, In regard to those that result 
from a cause, each applicable property belonging inherently to that subject of it 
is [he result of a quality that resides in it. Thus ihc living being is alive; the being 
possessed of power is powerful. Each qualifying property inheres in a substrate 
and, in our vicw T this requires that it have a mode. Moreover, (.his requirement 
of modes is not particular to qualifying properties of which life is a condition. 

As for the modes that are not due to a cause, they consist of chose attributes 
that ,ire affirmed of their subject but are not due to a cause which adds upon that 
subject as, for example, the spatial extension of the atom which is an addition 
solely in its existence. Each attribute possessed by an existent being that docs not 
exist independently and is not caused by an existent being is of this category, 
Comprised within it are the existent's having accidents, colours,, blackness, 
conditions,, knowledge and the like. 
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Mos[ of the theologians repudiate ,he mode* and ias j 5t t|u[ thc ^ 
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msfcmixs of Wha « have concluded « modes belonging to the exisen, bul 
ivliich arc additional to its existence are similar to this. 

The indication which prove decisively that there'wc modes k that one has 
knowledge of the existence of thc atom without apprehending knowledge of its 
belli!? spatially extended. Thereafter, that it is spatially extended becomes clear 
M thus, a new fact associated with the object of knowledge comes into play 
Determining knowledge of the existence without knowing of the spatial extension 
is thus quite feasible. Having determined that there exists here knowledge of two 
different tilings, the object of this second knowledge must fall under one of two 


conditions: either it was known by means of the first knowledge or thc second 
is udditi until to it. 


It: is absurd that what is known by the second knowledge is what was known 
by the first knowledge tor several reasons. One of them is. that the thinker is con¬ 
vinced, upon receiving thc second knowledge, thal he comprehends something 
he did not comprehend prcA iousty. Ho perceives something he did not perceive 
in die first instance. It is also possible, despite having knowledge of the existence 
of the object, to be oblivious to thc spatial extension If the spatial extension of 
the atom were its very existence, this would be impossible in the same way [haL 
it is impossible for someone who is oblivious to it in any of its various modes to 
know of the object's existence at all. 

Among the other indications of this face is that, if what is known by two 
contingent acts of knowing were the same, one could nnt arrive at a determination 
of their mutual difference, as would be the case for thc two acts of knowing 
in respect to the existence of file atom and to its having spatial extension. Those 
who deny rhc modes often seize on thc fact char a thing is known in one aspect 
and not known in another, but this resort to the aspects is itself an affirmation 
of the modes. One cannot delve into this area without taking into account the 
modes, no matter whether one calls them modes, or aspects or attributes of self. 

A person with an exacting mind is not likely to be diverted by rhc chicanery 
of those who deny the modes and fail tu realize that the mode is not attributable 
to either existence or to fion-existenec. Most of whin they say about it is 
far-fetched or is an assertion not founded upon a compelling claim and adherence 
in ihe evidence. Our understanding is that thc things Inown are classified as 
evistem nnn-existent, or ail attribute of the existent which is attributable neither 


to existence or to nom existence. 

Having now maile our pusition quite evident, knew that confirming knowledge 
of the eternal attributes requires moving the invisible world from .he perspective 
of the visible world Vet be sure 10 make a judgment m that manner without 
connecting the two in a way that leads in materialism an cresy .mt in er 
stupidities the mind rejects. Whoever upholds judging the invisible wi the bast 
of what obtains in the visible but without linking thc two worlds together must 
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admit that the Exalted Creator is 3 limited bodily being since there exists n D 
visible agent thin is otherwise. That person, because he sees none that do nQl 
follow one alter the other, must also assume that temporal contingencies appear 
one after the other without a beginning, I here are other stupidities like these 
as well. 

Thus there is no doubt as to the connection. The Jink between the visible and 
the invisible is of four types. 

One of them is the cause. Having a]firmed tliat flic effect is governed by the 
cause in the visible world, and provided proof of this, it is necessary to admit that 
the cause is [inked to die effect in Lite visible as well as the invisible world to the 
extent that they are mutually inseparable. To deny one of them is to deny the 
other. This is similar to our asserting that the knower's being knowledgeable in 
the visible work! is 3n effect caused by knowledge, We will explain this further 
at the right point in this book when we take up the details of the arguments. 

The second avenue for connection is the condition, Having made clear 
that the applicable characteristic fs subject to a condition ill the visible world, 
and affirmed that there is the like ofit in the invisible world, it is necessary, by 
analogy with the situation obtaining in the visible, to conclude that it is likewise 
subject to that condition. This is similar to our determining that the blower's 
being knowledgeable is conditional upon his being alive. Ad mil ling this in regard 
to the visible extends it automatically to the invisible. 

The third area is die essence, Whenever an essence is determined for the 
thing examined in the visible world, this extends to the like of it in the invisible. 
This is similar to our judging that the essence of the knowledgeable person is 
his being the one in whom there is knowledge. 

The fourth connect ion is the proof. Because the proof proves the thing 
proven rationally, there is no proof in both the visible and invisible worlds that 
does nor prove it. An example here is that creation establishes the existence of 
rhe Creator. 

This was one of the two chapters; promised here. 


Chapter: [ The causation of the necessary and the refutation of those who reject if] 

The second chapter concerns the causation of the necessary and the refutation 
of those who reject it. What led the MuHazilites to the vanity of their doctrine 
which denies the positive attributes of Got! is their acceptance that the Creator, 
exalted is I It, must of necessity be knowledgeable. Yet the necessary being, in its 
being necessary, is free of having a determiner determining it. But the knower 5 
having knowledge, because it is both feasible and passible, is not like that in the 
visible world; rather it requires, accordingly, a specifying agent or a determining 
factor. 

The .Vltiharilitcs equate the applicable quality In being necessary and being 
possible with necessary existence and possible existence. The hallowed and 
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cwltvJ Eternal is necessarily existent and therefore His ■ 

an enabling agent. Bui the temporally comity, [, of J"'* " ot llntcd t0 

andaii occurrence ufit requires an agent to bring it about ■ ,lblc Mistmoe 

Tins claim of theirs is pointless. Say to them; On , v -hat hash ... 

those who insist thai the applicable necessary quality is connecttvl , n 1 tC,WI 
cause and the applicable possible quality is conneered to a passible 

As for their attestations based on existence, they yield n() rcsu ], w „ 
not convinced by what they say concerning the necessity of the existence of 
,he Eternal, hallowed and exalted is He, but instead we have determined in this 
regard, that there ts no origin to the existence of the Creator, hallowed is He 
Because for every action there is a commencement, what has no beginning cannot 
possibly be connected to an agent. Thus, for that reason, it is imiwssiblc that He 
be connected to an agent and it is impossible also for Him to be connected to 

1 cause. Existence in this case is not the result of a cause cither in the visible or 
the invisible world. 


,\i ibis point we say to them: You have decided that what is caused [5 what 
is possible and you determined that tile applicable property results solely from 
its being possible. 1 hen you invert the fact of being possible and insist that the 
necessary is not the result of a cause, but what you have said becomes null and 
void afterwards in alb ways. 

As for the causation ol the possible, it is false in regard to existence itself It 
is possible, however, in respect to the temporally contingent but without being 
itself the result of a cause. 

They might say: The existence of temporal contingent things, even if not 
the result of a cause, is nevertheless connected to an agent. One of the applicable 
features of being possible is that it he affiliated with something that determines 
it. Thus, as such* the determinant is a cause and, therefore, is ii uol an agent? 
We respond: Existence is* according to us, a mode possessed by the atom. The 
atom was the atom even when it did rot exist and only thereafter did the mode 
of existence come upon it. Why then do you nor claim that a knower’s being 
knowledgeable in the visible world is a mode superimposed on the essence that 
is qualified by the must characteristic of the attributes cither in [the mode oi) 
existence or non-existence? This leads lo the denial of causes ill the visible world; 
lhere is no escape from it. 

As for their doctrine that the necessary being is free of causes by v irtue of 
His necessity, this is proven false by several factors. 

Among them is that the knoweris bein^ knowledgeable in the visible world, 
if accepted, is connected with necessities in that what has transpired cannot be 
denied in such a way that it is as if tr had not happened, and Fin iL is tieccssar> tluil 
the mode which now exists was not the result nf a cause. 

The proof for this depends on two principles of the Mirtaziliic school. One 
is them maintaining ihat the temporally contingent rhing does not acquire power 
in the mode it was created with but that the power was connected to it prior 10 
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Ses creation. However, for the temporally eortiingem, upon coming tu exist, rn be 
f ree rjf this attachment io the source of power means iliac likewise the mode upon 
tts occurrence is free nl the necessitating of a cause. 

The second principle is their affirming attributes which they designate as 
being consequent to creation and they claim that these do not fall within the power 
because ofbeins necessary and they reckon among them the spatial extension or 
the atom and the subsistence oi accidents in i subsirate. 

Another is that the knower’s being knowledgeable is because of knowledge. 
If thev -would include the mode about which we are in dispute among the 
necessary attributes that are consequent upon creation, they would exclude it 
from being subject to power but not exclude it from being caused. The upshot 
of all this proves that necessity is not incompatible with causation. 

Anions the things that negate what they have said is that they generalize 
the condition of the visible ami invisible and declare that [fie knowers being 
knowledgeable is conditional upon his being alive but then judge that it is. for 
this reason, that the Exalted Creator is knowing and powerful. Having riot made 
j distinction between necessity and possibility in respect rn rhe applicability of ihis 
condition, the distinction is not permitted them in respect to rhe applicability ni 
the cause. This evaluation will suffice for what wo have proposed here. 

Sow that the content of these two chapters is in place, we can proceed to rhe 
details of the arguments. At This point then, based on [he assistance of God, we 
will advance against the opposition three proofs, each of u hich secures certainly. 
The first approach is for us m say' You have conceded to us that die knowcrN 
being knowledgeable is an applicable quality affirmed of the subject, just as 
the wilier 1 s being purposeful is an applicable qualm affirmed of the subject, But 
then vou object ro the Exalted Creator’s being purposeful in and of Himself . \ et 
everything that deters you in this regard concerning His being purposeful must 
he assumed in His being knowledgeable, The connection is obvious after testing 


and analysts, 

To this we sav: The impossibility of the Hallowed and Exalted Creator’s 
being purposeful in and of I limsdf Est not free of the following. Either it is based 
on the necessity of the causation of the applicable property in the invisible world, 
just as it is aflirmcd of its causation in the visible. And, if the matter is like this, 
ns Import implies a causation in the Exalted Creator's being knowledgeable as an 
interpolation based on rhu cause that is presumed ro exist in the visible world. If 
what ul? have noted in regard to the applicable feature of will had been based on 
iheir follies, ii would mean that, if fie were purposeful in. and oJ HimsHf fk 
would will every object of will. But we have already sliowti the Jakih cl this 
when we discussed the application of wilt. 

Otherwise* having proven false their attempt to reject the Exalted Creators 
being purposeful in anil r>f Himscll, nothing remains except our position. The 
purposeful being’s being purposeful clew* not follow the same course as the agent's 
heing Ail agent. In 1-1 is being purposeful* die purposeful being has m reality a 
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to establish, 
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lorus of agreement anti distinction between one essence and another If this is 
evident for the visible, it pertains hi the invisible as well. And thus if they sav: The 
kntnver's being knowledgeable in the visible ivorld is only because of its possibility, 
bavc already pryven lhat this is false, hoth negativdv and affirmativelv 



is differem from the knoiver T s being knowledgeable in the visible and, if it is 
accepted that the application is the result of a cause, causation like it is required for 
the application in general of any cause, our answer is: The wav that know ledge 
entails its applicable qualities in the visible world also applies in. the invisible. If 
the two examples of know ledge differ, ibis does not establish that the applicable 
difference belongs to the two differing applications in 1 he same way by which the 
cause entasis its effect. Knowledge ]□ ihe visshle world, according 10 us, differs 
front eternal knowledge in its being temporally contingent, accidental, specific to 
one object and so forth. Knowledge in such circumstances dees not make the 
knowtr's being knowledgeable necessary but requires it only in respect to the 
existence of knowledge. And this is admitted for both the visible am) invisible. 
Thus what they would force upon us in the matter of two differing applications 
with regard to the application of (he cause turns back against them in the matter 
■of this differing witii regard to the application of the cundition. 

The tilird approach, which was a basic point of our master, may God approve 
him, is lor us in savi The knowledge that is connected to the object ol knowing 
n k howled ec ilsdf. If von were in claim that the I halted Creator knows the object 
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This is quite definitive against the principles of the MuAazilites for they 
say that the connecting of the two examples of knowledge with the single object 
of knowing requires tlmt ilicy be identical. And, on that, they base the identity 
of eternal knowledge — once admitted — with contingent knowledge. [ hat j$ 
decisive, if one considers it carefully, and in trod is the grace. 

Those who deny the attributes rely on several methods. One of them, as we 
have previously explained, is their alleging that the causation of the necessary is 
untenable. The objections to this earlier ought, however, to have been decisive. 

Another method by which they attempt to gain the high ground is to say: If 
we affirmed eternal attributes, they would participate with the Exalted Creator 
in this eternity, which is itself the 1 most particular of the attributes of His 
essence.. However, participation in what is most particular necessarily involves 
participation in all the rest of the attributes .and the outcome means necessarily 
that the attributes arc deities. 

In mentioning this they propose arguments without proper demons!nitron, 
As for their maintaining that participation in the most particular necessarily 
involves participation in the rest, there exists much dispute among them un 
this matter. Even if one were 10 admit it for the sake o - 7 argument, we are still 
separated on whether or not eternity is the most particular characteristic ot the 
Exalted Creator and ihey have not found a way 10 prove that. 

Here one might say to them: Allowing that both arc connected by the 
same connection and that they participate together in the most particular of the 
attributes, the will you affirm of the Exalted Creator and which is contingent, 
although residing in no substrate, resembles your claim in regard to the will 
affirmed of the servant which docs reside in him. You thus affirm of one of them 
the necessity of residing in a substrate butth.it this necessity is impossible for the 
second, 7 ’bis contradicts your pretences about the participation of the two whieh 
share in the most particular of the attributes necessarily applying to all of them. 

Nevertheless* we would say to them: Your objecting to the causation of 
the necessary is con fra dieted by your resort to the commonalty in the most 
particular of the necessitating commonalties in the rest, if the similarity of two 
like things is necessary, for you to bring up the causality here is 10 admit to 
the causation of the necessary. 

Another ground they attempt to occupy is to say: The knowledge of the 
Exalted Creator, in your view* is connected in an infinity of discrete objects 
of knowing. Thus, it is subjected to different items of contingent knowledge, 
since contingent knowledge is not connected at once both to blackness and to 
whiteness. If" the Creator's knowledge is connected to different objects of knowing, 
it belongs to the domain of contingent knowledge. And, if that is admissible, 
one has to admit also that the knowledge is subjected 10 the power, even though 
power and knowledge are different things in the visible world. The import 
results in making do with a single attribute for the domains of knowledge, of life 
and of power. 
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SecinE that their statement concerning the discrete „r a ,. rih „, 
ponies their attempt to repect the attributes in principle what ,h*? aKOm ' 
here docs not require a rationalized response. But LinAjrfv * 7 * 
«* doctrine tn th.s matter, and although it is not incumbent ’ * ^ 

** argum ' nt ; " e SaJ n "' e " h *“- A rational judgment esuHidtcs pS 
of the attributes as a whole. As for knowledge’s being an addition to power7k 
something that eannot be ana,red definitively by rational means. The method in 
this case involves adhering to the evidence of tradition. Although die theologians 
have been concerned with both denying and affirming various of the attributes 
they agree in rejecting one attribute chat has the applications of both knowledge 
and power. Someone who seeks an affirmation of an attribute chat has both 

applications violates this consensus. 


Here it might be objected: If k is not far fetched to admit that a single 
knowledge has application to many items of knowledge, what prevents our 
holding that the Exalted Creater knows the objects of knowing in and of Himself 
and that He has power over them in and of Himself and that He is Himself 


subject to I he applications of both knowledge and power and this implies 
necessarily an essence that is not in need of the attributes? We respond: This is 
not a valid inference. You have grounded your contention here in a principle that 
you yourselves believe is fallacious since the knowledge in which we believe 
is not admitted by you. How then can you base your doctrine on what you 


believe to be false? 

The point you idy on requires something that you agree with us is false and 
it is that the essence of the Exalted Creator, if it were subject to the applications 
of knowledge, would be a single knowledge. This is something no religious 
person would profess. Abt^l-Hudhay ! 1 has said: The Exalted Creator knows with 
a knowledge and His knowledge is Himself but His self is not knowledge. This 
is accounted among his ignominies and. his contradictions. Along with other 
departures from what the rest of the Mukazilites reject, be denied that the essence 
of [he Exalted Creator is knowledge and power. The people most deserving of 
being compelled to this conclusion arc the Mu £ lasalit££ for they maintain that, if 
there is affirmed of the Exalted Creator a knowledge that is connected to what is 
known by our knowledge, it would be the like of our knowledge. If they adjudge 
that God's essence as being is subject to varieties of knowledge, they are forced 
to conclude that His essence is knowledge and dlls is one of the things they 


rejected in principle,. 

[f they say; If what you have said is a rebuttal of your opponents, how then 
would you defend yourself against the same point . 1 You luve insisted that reason 
requires the affirmation of the attributes in general and yet the discussion about 
discrete particulars falls under the evidence of tradition. We answer: This is one 
03 the issues that extends beyond the limits of this book. What is appropriate 
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here, however, is- to fifty that reason provides sin affirmation of knowledge ari^J 
then follow by observing that Lite ha that knowledge is additional to the g t |f 
is an understanding based on the evidence of tradition. IT reason proves the 
affirmation of knowledge and consensus upholds ihe doctrine that the being of 
the Exalted Creator is not knowledge, from the evidence of both tradition aiu ] 
reason, the result is a proof that knowledge is an addition to the existence, and in 
Cod is the grace. 

Chapter; [The will of God is eternal] 

We mentioned the proof that establishes the Exalted Creator's being purposeful 
when we set our a proof that knowledge is subject to the applicable characteristics 
in (he attributes. The doctrine of the orthodox is that the Exalted Creator is 
purposeful through an eternal will. The Mutailites of Basra held that He is 
purposeful through a will that is contingent but yet dots not reside in a substrate. 
This is false for several reasons. 

One of them is that His will, if it were contingent, would require that another 
will be associated with it, since every act Ls put into action by an agent who knows 
it and produces it with particular characteristics ftt a specific moment. There 
is no doubting that it intends to produce that act. Denying the intention in 
producing the act, in spite of knowing of it, forces the upholder of this position 
to deny what is intended in the production of each and every act. If they claim 
that the will wants what is intended by if bur is not warned in and of itself, their 
own words ha\T nor been heeded and they are forced ro accept whm we have 
said as to the impossibility of instigating an act accompanied by knowledge of h 
without also intending it. 

Someone who investigated this deeply has asserted that it is self-evident and 
he was rot ofYbasc in asserting this. 

If what they say were allowed to the Basrans, Jahm^ would be allowed to say; 
The Exalted Creator creates for 1 limsclf items of knowledge that arc contingent 
upon temporal contingencies, and by virtue of them He necessarily knows 
contingent things. Ir is not necessary, therefore, that he know items of knowledge 
themselves through other items of knowledge, This is something Ibr which there 
is no (Inal resolution. 

Here we say: You have agreed with us that two mutually similar tilings 
require shared participation in necessary and possible characteristics and in what 
is ini possible. Hut then you make it necessary for our will to reside in a subject, 
thereby making it also obligatory in regard to the will of the Exalted Creator; 
Thus, that the will of the Creator - may He be exulted above their claims - resides 
in ;tn inert thing is forced on them. Although they attempt to repudiate this by 
saying that the will invokes ft sped fie place, a particularized shape and life, they 
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*0d when objectsot knowing.rcrenewed, ihc Hallowed and EyakedCretior 
produces, accordingly, renewed items of knowledge through which He knows 
*» temporally contingent items of knowledge. Thus, in response to successive 
objects of knowledge that have previously occurred, items of knowledge follow 

successively. 

According to the consensus of Muslims, what he said exceeded the bounds 
of religion and is incompatible with it, It also forsakes the rules of reason. The 
method of refuting him from the perspective ol reason is close to that for refuting 
Lhc Basratts in regard in their belief in temporally contingent acts of will, which, 
in their view, arc affirmed of Ciod, the Edited, but without referring to subjects 
lor them* 

Wc answer Jahm as follows: If items of will need items of knowledge to 
which they ire attached, contiogent items of knowledge will require yet other 
items of knowledge to which they are attached, because they, too, share with the 
items of knowledge in being temporally contingent acts. A ml, having admitted 
this, there h no other outcome blit to affirm a flow of items of knowledge that 
have no limit hut are nevertheless temporally successive and contingent and one 
is trapped into accepting temporal contingencies that hive no beginning. Out, if 
not forced to that conclusion, one accepts, on the basis of the independence of 
items of know ledge from the items of knowledge which am associated with their 
temporal production, the independence of the totality of temporal contingencies 
from the items of knowledge that arc associated with them, 

The items of knowledge that are temporally contingent, according to Jahm> 
must be affirmed as not m a substrate, nut as residing in bodies, nor as residing 
in the essence of the Exalted Creator. If he insists rhai they subsist without a 
substrate, he Is refuted by what refutes those who affirm temporally contingent 
ircitis of will without a substrate. If he insists that they exist in the Lord's 
essence, refuting him is like refuting the Karriimivya, who declare that temporal 
contingencies- exist in the Hallowed and Eva I red Tjnrd’s essence. If he insists 
ihH they reside in bodies, he must admit that, if knowledge can be sustained 
by the body and display Lite applicable characteristic ascribed tu another body, 
blending what he allows here in regard to the residence of knowledge in body 
means that its application reverts to God, the Exalted, Having proven these three 
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fete, and (here being no other possibility, the ir, validity of the doctrine thj| 

Yields these three possibilities is therefore itself proven foist 

I t mly now be said: The Hallow ed Creator knew tit H.s past eteratty that ^ 
world would come to be and, when it eante to be in the everlasung future, 
fact is newly known and thus the Exalted Creator is qualified at the moment of 
the world’s coming to he as having knowledge of its occurrence then and there. If 
the application to Him of an attribute is renewable, and being so qualified entails 
this the necessitating of the applicable quality and His being subject to it is ^ 
renewed. This requires in Him items of knowledge that are renewed successively. 

We answer that God, the Hallowed and Exalted, k not subjected to the 
renewal of an applicable qualification that has not previously existed Tile mod** 
do not appear in Him successively since their succession would mean what (he 
succession of temporal contingencies implies in regard to the atoms, Rather, the 
Exalted Creator is to be ascribed a unique knowledge that is attached to what 
has never ceased nor will ever cease. It follows that, even though knowledge 


that is temporally contingent follows the rule of numbering] He necessarily 
encompasses the items of knowledge in their details. Jhs knowledge is not 
enumerated according lothcnumbefing Dfindividual items of knowledge. Thus, 
as it is not subject to enumeration when the items of knowledge are enumerated, 
likewise it is nut renewed when they are renewed. 

What will make dear the truth in this it that the one who believes in the 
eternal duration of the temporal world hut then tries to envision the knowledge 


associated with the fact that Zayd will come tomorrow', assumes the continuity 
of the knowledge of the occurrence of his coming until he comes. When Zayd 
comes, he need not resort to new knowledge of his coming since lie previously- 
had the knowledge of his coming at a future specific time. The effect of this is 
for us to assume a belief tn the duration of knowledge, as we envision it here, 
and not tn be under the imposition of another item of knowledge upon Zayd’s 
actual coming, except what was already thought continuous. We maintain that 
the prior knowledge is not connected to the occurrence. That result implies bis 
being ignorant of its actual occurrence at its specific moment or being oblivious 
to it, despite the supposition of continuous knowledge of the com mg that was 
anticipated at a rime specific, and that is self-evidently false, 

Jt is not part of our doctrine to uphold the permanent duration of teTnpnriilly 
contingent items nf knowledge, but rational proofs are built on the truths in some 
instances and on the supposition of beliefs in. others. If, in the visible world, lor 


the one who previously had the knowledge of their occurrence in the future, the 
renewal of knowledge is not required upon the renewal of items of knowledge, a 
fortiori that is. not required in regard to the Exalted Creator, Understand that! 


Chapter; [GW ’pea ks, re w to amt's amt prohibits] 

The Hallowed and Exalted Creator speaks* commands, prohibits, informs, 
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proiTiisc* an e! reatens, While earlier aft! n nini* the arm]ir 3 ki 
tributes of qualities,showed, when we tJd thedS?' rF?"** ° f thc 
on edition and directed against us thc tjuestion of whit it k tk* ln ' l ’ crfca ™ s 
tradition, the way to demonstrate knowledge that the Exaltcrfi “1“ P T cn bf 

That the Exalted Creator speaks is clear and now is rk„ " d 
lhe attribution to Him of speech. Know then, and he P Xl7^°^ 
innovauen, that among the doctnnes of the orthodox is that the Hallowed „ 
Exalted Creator speaks wath an eternal speech for the existence of which^ there 
is „„ commencement, those who are afflicted to Islam all agree in affirm^ 
speech; no one tries to deny it * 

In the matter of God’s speaking, no one subscribes to a creed which denies 
the attributes m the matter of His being knowledgeable, powerful and alive 
Nevertheless, thc Mu'tazilircs, the Kharijites, the Zaytiis., he Imam is, and others 
among the adherents of heterodox opinion, maintain that the speech of thc 
Crcatcr - may He be exalted above the words of thc deviates - is temporally 
contingent and exists only after commencing eq exist, 

S.nme of this persuasion, despite being definite as to its temporal production, 
abstain from labelling it ‘‘created” because of what in the term “crested'' 
misleadingly suggests fabrication,, si nee fabricated speech is what, in the absence 
of any fou tidal ioti for it, the speaker says in a fabrication. 

The majority of the MWtflZilkes* however, generally apply the term Vested" 
to the speech of the Exalted Creator and the Karrithiyya uphold the concept that 
the speech of God is eternal but that the utterance h temporally contingent 
although without being produced, The Qur'an is the utterance or God but is 
not the speech of God. The speech ufGmJ, in their view, is the power to speak. 
Ilis utterance is temporally contingent and subsists in His essence - may He 
be exalted above the statements of these falsifiers. He docs not utter words that 


subsist in Him but rather utters by means of an uttering facility. Everything 
whose existence commences subsists in the essence and it is temporally contingent 
upon a power without being produced. Everything that commences which is 
distinct from the essence was produced by His uttering “Be” and not by means 
of the power, Bui this handbook of doctrine is not the place to go into those two 
matters sufficient!y. 

Our aim in clarifying the truth and refuting those who would deviate front it 
will not be fully intelligible until after bringing together chapters on the actual 
nature uf speech and its true reality in the visible world, Unee having in I filled 
our aims in that regard, we will turn towards our main purpose. In this handbook 
of doctrine* we felt compelled to keep to evidence that is unequivocal Ik cause of 
iis small size. We have therefore traced a course which differs from that found 
m the doctrinal hooks of the tending masters. Still this condition forces us, none 
the less, to expand more broadly on the question of speech and into that wc 
must now delve. 
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Chapter: On tk m,1 MX i flf"* flW *“** 

Know mav the Exalted God guide you, that the iMu'mihtes and those „■),(, 
oppose thc orthodox ruminate at length on the exact nature oTqmV Here *, 
will indicate the gist of their words. Whereupon we will follow with a refutation 

The older group of them said, among other things, [hat speech consists 
of letters in combination and discrete sounds that signify red intentions. This 
is false because each and all objects defined should he subsumed within anv 
definition, whereas here a single letter is capable of conveying a sdf^outailed 
meaning. Were von to make m imperative from the verb waqa or msk* Y you 
would say “qi" ur 1 W ! '/ which are both examples of speaking but neither involves 

several letters or sounds [in combination]. 

One might object that a single letter cannot be pronounced in isolation and, 
when you produce the imperative from these [Utricles, you add the pausal k? 
and thus sav a qih n and cc jM’\ Therefore, the single cuniORimt is never isolated 
and by itself. However, this will not rescue them from the intended objection 
since the word V’ [“take csrft 1 '] has a function in speaking and it manifests 
speech despite being a single letter. Our only purpose was to male ilmt point 
clear. 

Also there is no point in limiting it to the conveyance of meaning since 
sometimes the uttering of words conveys nothing. One might say, for example, 
“He speaks but makes no sense’', and thus there is no point in the restriction that 
it has to convey meaning, 

We maintain, moreover, that letters arc themselves rhe sounds and there is 
no point in the repetition. In definitions one should guard against h duplication 
that produces no benefit. When they say that speech consists of letters in 
combination and discrete sounds, it is like determining .speech to be sounds 
and sounds. If they were to omit the loners, one says to them: Discrete sounds 
convey no meanings in and of themselves that arc nut assigned to them by virtue 
of previous corn 1 cn lions. If you were to admit this and ro accept such an idea, you 
must accordingly call the conventional chords played on a stringed instrument 
speech. This evaluation suffices in respect to their definition. 

If now someone were to inquire: What h the definition of speech according 
to you? We reply: There were those among our leaders who refused to define 
speech, Wc will explain this in detail as- we set the matter out clearly in die course 


3 


4 


El is worth nbscmntf here ihzl what the various definitions of Speech imply ihwlngically « 
not imnwdiatdy obvious rn al-Juwaynl's cjtposilion at this juncture. Elis aim, however, sec * 
ta bc^p Ciiiit from the actual utlcraiitti of discren sounds nr the composition oDctccts ^hu-i J 1 .' 
their very nature ars }ie*)uenfially ordered flftd arc thus temporally ctHitirtlftnt. Following r... 
definition of speech given by ihc iVIu'uzilrtes, it* speaking God enya pcs in :i rempotal art an 
He thereby becomes I liniself involved directly in rime and cme**. a^crdinpl v, to he ^rna 
In Arabic Strip! rhese two impennivif W-rts appear ax sin^k- lulled r md j; the vowels - ben 
both i lain are normally jkH wri! lefl. 
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of explicating the true reality of speech itself. All of the int.ir ti 
susceptible to definition; some of them can be defined ar[1 , ’ S ‘ b ' S arc n!> ' 

SMn e of Them are caused and others uneaused. Our Mater’ IftlThh ' T' “ 

GoJ har e me** on him, said speech is ,ha, renders 

view, thi s merits special a ttent ion. i C ln 0Ulr 

lr is preferable, however, for us to say that speech is a discourse ,ha, arises 
,n the soul. If n e arc more specific, it is a discourse that arises in the sou! which 
■s manifested in terms ol expressions and conventional signs. 

Chapter: [The jWtQzitita deny interior speech] 

T 3 ie MuMtittS denied that speech arises in the soy] aTi d claimed instead .hat 
speech consists ol discrete sounds and letters in combination. They allow a 
speech that arises in the soul only in so far as it forms expressions that rely on 
letters and sounds. Ai limes lbn al-Jubb&h admitted [the existence ofj interior 
speech and he called it thoughts' 1 [fchamfir], He insisted that these “thoughts” 
could be heard and perceived by the sense of hearing, Al-Jubba 5 ] also maintained 
that sounds that arc intermittently phonetic do not constitute speech but rather 
ihat speech consists of the letters in combination with the sounds. It is not the 
sounds themselves, but speech is what is heard when the sounds arc heard. 

The orthodox affirm that speech arises in the soul. It is a reflection that 
circulates in the mind which is mini test sometimes as expressions and sometimes 
in conventional signs or other terms similar in nature. The proof that speech 
arises in the soul is that, when an intelligent person gives his servant a command, 
mentally that person clearly expects complete compliance on the part of the 
servant. Accordingly, he indicates his inner concerns by means of some words, 
or certain kinds of gestures, or even graphic marks which are called writing. 

If they should object that what we pointed to 15 a command is only the desire 
nn the part of the person giving the command that the servant so commanded 
should obey (he order, this is false in that the person giving the command mighr 
order the recipient of the ruder to do something he docs not expect him to do 
and, despite the existence ol this reservation in ibe soul, die co m Pi si n, d none the 
less entails the result indicated by the [external] expression, We will explain later 
that those who issue a command and impose an obligation do not necessarily 

want the act chat is commanded to be performed. 

If here they say Whal he senses in himself Is a will to make the phrases that 
issue from him 0 command, as either a recommendation or an obligation, this .s 
false in several ways. One of them is that the utterance itself lapses even while 
The Feeling of what is emailed persists in [he soul. The past is nn longer warned, 
but instead reputed, and thu.necuts.rily we realize thalwhat wesen*: after the 
words are finished is not regret fur the thing dune. A fact that will danly .fits is 
that the Utterance is a rendering of what is in U* conwettee. I h* » st.meth.ng 
the mind verifies. The utterance is not a render,ng of the mS To mate ,t be such 
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and such, bui raiticr it is a rendering of the entailment or of rhe oblfeaifen tl 
who consider this carefully will not deny it. 

Should it be asserted that the emailmcnt is a form of belief, this is impossible 
A belief is an. opinion,, or knowledge or ignorance of something, or yet imutht 
ol the various forms beliefs, take, What one finds in oneself that impose 1 
obligation is definitely not an item or knowledge, nor an opinion, nor ignorjn- 
of something, nor an intuition, nor a conjecture. What verifies this is that wha 
they insist forces us to make oT the obligation a hill and a belief forces thr™ ^ 
aflnnt the same in respect to reasoning. If someone says hero that reasoning is th 
wish to know that about which one reasons or is one type of belief, they cannot 
escape Tom the fact that it makes dear that reason is something other than 

desses and beliefs, without, by taking this route, supporting us in establishing 
our own claim. s 


Another prooi Ibr the existence of interior speech is that, in someone savin* 
do it! this might express a preference or it might demand an obligatory act 
ur might mean an authorization or even might impose an interdiction. Ir it 
establishes an obligation, it is impossible that the word is the obligation in and of 
itself because the form of the word that intends an obligation is the same as 
the form of the word that intends a preference. The word is formed merdv of 
distinct sounds and the sounds differ in their phonetic composition only within 
a mrrow range of allowable variations. Therefore, it is necessary to remgmre that 
the Obligation is itself a trait in the soul. Thereafter, various types ofsigrifieH 
mould that trait into expressions and other forms of outward signification. 
Someone may now retort: Whit you impose on us in accord with vour view 
of the matter turns against you in arguing tb.it the word indicates what is in the 
sou!, since the indication of an obligation requires that It be distinguishable from 
the indication nt a preference; we respond: The distinction between the mo 
docs not revert to rhe sounds themselves but rather to tfi c observable conditions 
and associating factors that accompany the utterances which compel the person 
addressed to perceive the intention of the speaker. However, what we have 
mentioned here as the associating factors is not speech, according m our opponents. 
Our examination at this point is more than enough for rational evaluation, 

ere we rely on the Testimony of the lexicographers, we realize without 
dmibt_ that the Arabs speak 0 f the “speech 0 f ,he soul" and of “statements 
that circulate in rhe mind” They ay, for example, “There were words in my 
soul and \ found an expression in my soul” This is so well known It needs no 
Citation of examples either from prose nr from verse, Al-Akhial 5 has said: 


The words are in my heart, it is they that caitre the tongue to signify the heart. 

An opponent might now claim that the utterances that produce a self-contained 
meaning are called by the intelligent, in general, speech and they admit that 

? Gh.prh b. Ghmcli b. abSlk. kfinwn ns (he [al-ahhfa{\ t who died before 92/710. 
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ha ' t e ^.h, SptCCh " * e, pressions t hev comped 

To thi-s « reply that the acceptable rule, m our vi . '; Kna ' 

reality arc £* and that, aa a discourse. spcech 
The c™b.nat»n of the. two statements pred^ the ^ mnn ofdiscoril by 

nppofieTitSr 


There are amor* our associates those who raanain that real speech is what 
arises m the soul and that the expressions denote speech metaphorically just 
as they denote knowledge metaphorically, by implying the apprehension of an 
expression that is itself only an indicator of something known, though often the 
figurative sense is so commonly used that it paste* for The real meaning. 


Chapter [ That the speaker is ihe one in i wham sp/ech occurs | 

The speaker, according ui the orthodox* is the one m whom (he speech occurs. 
And speech* in the view of those among them who atfirm The modes, requires a 
mode in its sublet! which is il£ having speech Speech occupies thus the same 
position as knowledge and power and other like attributes that of necessity 
require their subjects to possess these characteristics. 

The Mu*tazihtes > and all others who say that the speech of the Exalted 
God is temporally contingent, hold that the fact of a speaker's being a speaker 
is one of the attributes of action, A speaker, in their opinion, is the nne who 
performs the act of speaking. Thus, in performing his act* the speaker exhibits no 
characteristic that is grounded in hi& essence, since* m their view, the implication 
of (he agent’s acting is merely the occurrence of an act of his. As a direct 
consequence of this, they do rtoi stipulate that speech arises in the speaker in the 
same wav as it is not necessary Iut iht act to belong to the agent. This is one of 
ihe most important of the points wn have to examine in this chapter. 

We maintain the following: If a speaker were the one who docs the act of 
speaking* one would not know that the speaker is speaking without know ing that 
he speaks chc words, but the matter is not like that A person who hears speech 
that issues from a speaker is certain that he is speaking, although the fact of his 
being the agent for his speech or heing forced to speak never enters his mind. 
If then one believes that he is speaking, despite having to avoid these follies, it 
establishes, accordingly, that the fact nf a speaker's speaking is not equivalent 
to his being the producer of speech. \\ hit makes this pcrtccil) dear is* whereas 
wc believe that there is in reality no agent save ihc Exalted God, despite being 
resolved on this article of faith* we still have certain knowledge id die speaker s 
being the one who spots. 

One way to reinforce this is for us to observe: Speech, according 10 you* 
consists of discrete sounds and letters in some sort of ordered combination, 
but, if one of us uer. then to sav. “I am join? today to Zayd”, this would issue 
from him as speech and he would be .he speaker of it. If the Exalted C.od 
by necessity created in the servant these sounds in tba, very arrangement, an 
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adversary cannoi escape, seeing we have already determined that (here [ E 
speech here, either of i^o consequences. cither that the aubirriie ot speech 
be the speaker: or that it must not be so. Should he \misx that the substrate is 
the spftilitt, tit cannot hjxe recourse to the idea that ihc speaker is the on? ^hii 
products Speech, since, in the nay it is determined here, shaking is an jet 
of God. Should he claim that die subsrrate of speech or the whole of which (he 
substrate of speech is a part does not speak, he opposes and denies what is neariv 
completed self-evident, We hear the one in w ham speech resides saying: “I arm 
mine lodav to Zavd'\ as if we have hnnl him saying that Ireely on his own. 

If our objective in this chapter were based (in the principle of nuns eo 
separate radically the Sanctified Lord from creation and on the impossibility 
of any other thing; Heinz a creator, that principle would make dear the falsity of 
trying to insist that the Exalted Creator is a speaker solely on account of being 
the agent Tor speech, But instead He is the agent of the speech of temporally 
contingent beings but He is not the speaker ot that speech. 

Here then the consequences imposed on the Najjdnyya' become obvious. 
Thiiy agree with the orthodox in holding that the Exalted Lord is the creator 
of the servants' deeds. However, it is no longer allowed them, although it is 
their iloctrine, to claim that the speaker is the one who produces speech. Speech, 
according it? the opinion of our opponents, consists of sounds. Were the speaker 
the one who produces speech, the one who makes the sound would be the one 
who causes iht sound to be produced. The upshot, according ro the declaration 
of the deviants, makes the Exalted Creator be, in so far as He is the agent who 
produces the sound, the maker of ihc sound. 

Having proven wrong by decisive arguments those who hold (liar the 
speaker is the one who produces speech, there is nevertheless no doubt about 
speech being a particular property of the speaker in sonic manner. Since it 
cannot be by action, there remains, by the method of survey and elimination, and 
following upon the nullification of what we have been discussing, nothing other 
than what we approve, which is to insist that the speaker is the one in whom 
speech arises. Affirming this principle entails Ehat speech is necessarily a feature 
possessed by its substrate, namely its being a speaker, since inv attribute that 
resides in the substrate necessarily confers on it that characteristic. 

I hese preliminaries sen e wet! enough, for cur purpose in refuting opponents 
but wc will ilsu direct against them a few inquiries prior to ticking specifically 
into the main objective of this. particular question. Wc note that speaking about 
the particulars of speech depends on affirming thai rhe Exabed Creator speaks. 

1 low then would you repudiate those who claim that He docs not speak at all- 3 

They insist that 3 speaker is the one who produces speech and that the 
Sanctified and Exalted Creator has the power to create speech and bring i( inio 


& 1 heve arc the follcnfle-fs af aF Hhiuyn i]-Na,plr. They were- a I lasuM stti print ip^lljf of" r f* e 
csrly third/flinch wntury. On them hx “it-Nad^d^r" and “it-Njtljdj&riyya 1 ' in ihe £/? 
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existent To that we respond: Wg hive nrm..r, i 

Urin .»?uuropinion, the ft]*™* ofv ”' 7 ' irl,Cr 

me who produces speech. What you have mcntimttd"^ 1 ** ll,c ipcakcr i» the 

^ lhe >*”“«<*«■ *V .hen dovou insist that Hishavingth 
f°*-« V " 7" l ‘L oush no ' >tat intelligence ascertains l hr- 

" lthi " p0 " tr 01 ,hf E “ u ' d Cre ” Jtor wus. necessarily have runic to pass? 
That would require, m so far as the things within that power are without limit', 
lhe ^ctujl occurrence of an infinity d temporally contingent events 

They may say: We only really that speech his come inm being *nd that the 
txalteJ God is to be characterized as speaking because of miracles and unnatural 
Mens which testify to the truth of L hosc *ho claim to be prophets. The prophets 
offer information about the speech of the Exalted God and of im occurrence, and 
are those v. hose c r lit hlu Incss anil inspiration is con firmed bv authentic signs 
and trustworthy proolS, ^et, in holding fast to their argument* thev now sov; 
\ ou ground the knowledge that rejects imperfections upon tradition and yet 
you base the affirmation of the Lull ted Go<fs speech on miracles. How then'do 
you reject those who follow your own method in this regard; We answer; Our 


opponents among the Mu^taziJites and those who take the same tack are, in the 
first place, prevented from affirming the miracles and pursuing the means to 
understand the aspect of them that indicates the truth of those who are embraced 
by the miracles. We will explain this, God the Exalted willing, under the subject 
of miracles. 

At this point we add: What makes our doctrine hold good will not support 
your contention. In attempting to establish our claim « r c cited the example of the 
king and, in accord with his rank, his presiding over an assembly at an appointed 
time and known place, surrounded [here by those of his retainers especially 
dedicated to his service. At that point, one person asserts before all those present 
that he is the king’s emissary to all the seen and unseen, and this is with 
the king's full knowledge Under these conditions as testimony to prove his 
apostleship he offers an order issuing from the king that violates the habitual 
arrangement the king normally follows. But [hereupon the king responds 
positively to his wish and confirms his claim. T his is v situation Lhat indicates 
that the king provides validation for the claim by means of a statement tltai is 
inside his soul and bv an externa! act which interprets it and which occupies the 


role of a convention in prompting tile comprehension nt meaning. 

So this is our method but it will not work for the Mu'tanlites because, 
according to them, the meaning of the Exalted Creator’s being a speaker as that 
He produces speech. There is nothing in the appearance of signs to indicate 
tba the Lexabied Creator creates discrete sounds in seme particular both nlncli 
thereby constitute speech. Rather miracles are Imbed to lire verification of 
those who manifest them. Such a form of verification is characteristic of them. 
Those win, are sit authenticated actually receive then validation in that manner, 
•lhe veritable characteristic in question does nor depend on an acoon that reverts 
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to an agent. Therefore miracles tin not provide evidence for the cxislcncc of 
speech. 

Something to mike our aim here quite clear is chat we have explained b> 
sure proofs that the one, in this case, who verifies a thing Joes not verify i t 
by producing a verbal statement in the verification, although verification is a 
form of speaking. We have already stated ihe falsity in general of the doctrine of 
those u ho hold that the speaker is the one who prices speech, This includes 

verification since it is a form of speech, 

Therefore, that the Exalted Creator verifies the apostle* by a verbal staicmcnr, 
as is the doctrine of the MtrtaziLites, is false, as it is also false that miracles prove 
the truth of the prophets by purring the miracle in the position ol verification 
on the basis of a verbal statement. Accordingly, (heir appeal to a proof based or 
miracles is clearly nullified by the corruption in their beliefs and the contradictory 
nature of iheir principles. By invalidating the evidence of miracles, no other 
course remains that will lead to an affirmation of a verbal siatcrtent. And ihiK 
doc* God deal with all unbelievers, Those are the question* directed against 
them prior to delving more deeply into the matter ar hand. 

In regard To another demand of theirs, we ask: How do you deny those who 
claim that God, the Exalted, is a speaker in and of Himself, just as, according 
to you. He is alive, know ledgeable, and pow erful in and of Himself? They see 
this as a consequence of His being purposeful in and of Himself Should they 
maintain that it is impossible that He be purposeful and a speaker in and of 
Himself because, since the application applies to ali other objects within the held 
of its application, an attribute that is affirmed of the self requires of necessity 
that its application be universal; therefore, since He knows in and ni Him.seIF, 
His knowing applies to all objects uf knowledge, The point They are trying to 
make is futile. In respect to this issue, one might say that the Exalted Lord is 
purposeful in and of Himself in regard to some purposes and not others, This is 
the same as the particularization inherent in a will that is contingent upon the 
object to w hich it applies. 

If now someone asks: Why would the will be particularized by the object to 
which it applies and why does its application note* tend to every other situation? 
Among the answers of those who know the truth is that applying what is 
specifically its own proper application does not cause the thing itself to become 
particularized,- Rather ii is particular in and of itself, just ae it applies in and of 
ilself, And we do not agree with them ili.u Gud’s being knowledgeable in and of 
1-3 imsel find Suites (hat He knows all objects of knowledge. Hut there is another 
proof for this. 

There is no way out of this objection in (Iue ihey contradict their own 
premise when they admit (hat the Exalted Orator is pow erful in and of Himself 
but then insist that I i is being powerful Joes not apply to all objects of that power 
because, in their view, (he things a hitman has ihe power to do are not subject 
in I he power of the Creator. Hu I God is exalted above their words. 1 his is jn 
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attiibme of the self which, in vn.h thdr own cMm, thvv „ uu |d matc 
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If the, maintain that speed, ctm s i sls of con , binei! , elIcr5 md djscmc 
S nunJ S , thotc « no w.y to affirm splb, thjt on^ in tlle wul . To ^ 

thlS L 0n ±a T ' “ K \ “ whlt d«em,i„cd previously w t* &,*. since 
*« ** ■ * speech that arises, in the soul which does no. 

invoke letters nr sounds or melodies or tones One purpose in brings op this 
topic is to he assured of exactly this. 


Know now an a result, that the debate with the \luhanines and other 
opponents on this issue .s a matter invoking both denial and affirmation What 
they affirm and determine to be speech is mm\h affirmed of His self Their 
Statement that it is the speech of God, the Felted, ir reduced to its particular 
bnnp; speech back to a function of languages and nomenclature. The meaning 
ot [heir Ji diirstion 1 hese expressions are the speech of God* 1 is that they are 
His creation. For our part, wc do not deny thar thei arc a creation of God but 
uc do refuse to designate the Creator of the speech as the one who speaks it. We 
H ire thus nt one mint! as io the meaning but in disagreement, despite ihts accord,, 
oxer how to designate it. 


Jhat lorrn. of speech which ihe orthodox judge to he eternal is the speech 
(hat arises in the souk Our adversaries deny it altogether and refuse to affirm 
it. Folio wing upon its being ah timed, they debate whether it is temporally 
ronringeni or eternal. ITwc move on to these arguments, ir involves affirming (he 
existence of something of which they deny the very principle We say: That the 
Exalted Creator speaks by means of speech is proven and the intelligent adjudge 


that H is speaking is peculiar to Him in some way. There is no need to impose 
the burden of offering a proof of this. 

The particularity in this instance, which is agreed to by ail the schools of 
doctrine and is required by reason, must either exist as an aspect of the Creator's 
action, or exist as an aspect of a particularity given by another of His attributes, 
either one that is essential or one that is qualifying. But it is wrong to argue that 
the particularity occurs in the speech as if it were an act of the Exalted Creator. 
In pretierring earlier the way to refute those w r bn maintain rhar the speaker is the 
one who produces speech, we have already made that clear. It is equally false to 
assert that the particularity in the existence of the speech lies in the knowledge 
of God, or His wit!, or hearing, or sight. These are modalities proper tn the speech 
of humans who ire appropriately characterized by the resulting and corresponding 


particularities 

ll is not right to say that speech is in any w ay mule particular by the Exalted 
Creator’s essential attributes, since that condition applies to all generally and is 
not i claim of particularity* and we art in the process of dealing w ith the specific 
case. For someone to siv that speech is a particularity of His, or of some attribute 
of His essence generally, without moving on to explicate the exact manner of that 
particularity, establishes nothing at nil. 



uu mv txmu: proofs for the pkisupus oi uuAt f 

SinLcr it in false U> ascribe ihe parficuUmj to the aspects mtnlvmcd ibov c 
there is rwihlng left except to condude definitely that (ht speech oi the 
and Sanctified Creator is peculiar to E lim because fjf btmg particular in item/*!* 
of subsistence. Hiving determined this and because of haung reongni/ed ,}* 
proof of the impressibility of His being susceptible to Temporal contingencies. 
There follows the impossibility of His being icinporaJIy contingent Fhc falwicvi 
„|these claims leaves nothing cfcc but the doctrine of rhe orthodox >4 ho diarac- 
leri/c ihc Exalted Creator as being a speaker who speaks an erernai speech uiai 
had no beginning. The techniques available for ratmnil proofs are abundant but 
there is already enough here for conviction- 


('hupfet; fSVrJTjjr doubtt *4 thf aJitrsartfi] 

fine of iliL argumenis they rely on is to say: If you affirm an eternal speech, 
one of I wo options follows; either you admit that the eternal speech consists of 
a commandment, a prohibition, or an announcement; or you do not judge it to 
be so. 

If you claim that there was from ail eternity a commandment, a prohibition 
or an announcement, you are faced with in inconsistency, \n essential feature of 
commandments and prohibitions is that thes coincide with the existence of the 
subject to whom (he commajkt or prohibition is directed and there can nor hast 
existed from all eternity someone to whom it is addressed or who stands in reed 
of being impelled to do something or restrained from doing something else. 
One enn nut comprehend ,\ command that has no recipient; one cannot command 
an impossibility. 

If, on the contrary, you insist that speech in eternity does not have the 
characteristic features that delimit natural speech, you maintain something 
incomprehensible and the discussion of such a doctrine, whether fur refutation 
or acceptance, suggests none the less That it is comprehensible. One of our 
partisans, £ Abdaliah b. Sa*ld b. Kid lab/ may God have mercy on him, held that 
the eternal speech can rum be chsfiicierizetd as a command, a prohibition or an 
annunciation, except where the respondents exist and in combination wirh rhe 
conditions that subject them to commands and prohibitions. Once God brought 
humans into existence and made (hem understand His speech as being 3 matter 
of command or requiring restraint or entailing Some information, that speech 
must accordingly be characterized by these properties which, in his view, are 
attributes of actions equivalent to the Exalted Creatures bearing the characteristic 
accorded by His being unceasingly a creator, a bestowrr, the source of good artd 
of abundance. 


? imporiaui prt-AihWl [tna>|ogp*n who died iNmi The liter tike 

■'I Juwijtii, rtearJcd him favounhly jtaJ LiitvddcrrO him to have been quiet onJiinJo''. m hi"p 
[txdiiitg£ 
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This approach, although it averts comroversv k Lt ™ 

way IS th* approved by our mwtr, max God ^ "*'** 

ssv that eternal speech never Ceases being characteri 2 ed 1 " lm ' whlLh ,s t0 
M annc r n ; c n ,.The_ — 

command only upon the eventuality uf its coming „ ■ ■ h , 

thc eternal command in and of Uf is characterued. ,btSSJ 

34 : ,U «“** *■ Tl-ir .tu-n.pt to Jenv this « 

i the ^ ° ' hr “ >ri -' :as,ent thing being subject to a command vieltte 

[hem not rung:. 

Firstly, the way to counter then is by enc of their otv n principles that blocks 
thts course ofacgument. lt is them doctrine that, when the command was tssued 
,nr the human to act, the sub^ of the command (lid not exist but that the 
act.™, pnor to his existence, was nevertheless demanded of him, When he does 
come to exist, however, ,t cease, to fee demanded of him in the state he comes 
mtc. lust as, according to their prmctplc, he ceases at that moment to he subject 
to (rod s power 1 here is no intermediate position between the denial and thc 
a formation. If an established positive act is not demanded of him, the impurt 
eE the command still subjects him to the negation of that act. If they do not 
consider improbable thc thing demanded'* not having existence, one cannot 
allow them to consider improbable that the person commanded may not have 
existence. 


WWii they say [hat is even more improbable concerns our admitting that 
thc noc-yel-existeni k subject eq the command upon the determination of its 
■existence and thus* when it comes to exist, its being subject to the command is 
a .fcaliiy t ill hough we do not admit such a determination uf being subject to 
command in its bein^ not-yet existent. If the Lxalted Creator knows that it will 
nut come into existence, its eventual existence as being subject to command is 
thus impossible and, under those conditions, there attache-!; to tE no imposition 
based on the command, The Mtftaz ilkcs hive decided that the not-vci-existent 
is subject to command but Chat. upon coming into existence, its being subject 
to command erases. This is their way of resolving the problem of thc application 
of the command 1 nu the non-existent, 

I kre wc observe that all Muslims arc in accord with us thaL, in our own 
lime, we are subject to the command of Got). T he majorir; of the Mu^atilitcs, 
in contrast, hold the doctrine that thc Und God doestioi speak in our present 
lime and that the speech of His ihst once existed exists no longer. Since they do 
not view rjur being subject to command as improbable and yet there is no longer 
a command, they art left with no thing in their version but a muddle. 

Another point: The Sanctified Lord was in His eternity powerful acid 
among ihe properties inherent in the powerful having power is that there exists 
something over which 1 k has pnwer |or, someth inti He has the power to effect! 


N af-ff>T)T wfiltt sumc uf iht manuscriuW in |*ldCv oTit^S/rH 1 in itiL cdilinn. 
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and. although the coming into being nT actions in eternity is impossible and 
self-txnitradictnry, this latter ihinp is both conceivable and possible. Since His 
having power from eternity is not unthinkably despite the particularity that occur* 
with the advent of an effected thing w ithin the denial, it is not unthinkable to 
so characterize speech that emails something to be in the future. 

Another of ihe points they invoke is for them to say: Prior to the appearance 
of this dissension, the .Muslims were in unanimous agreement that the Qui^in 
is the speech of the Sanctified God. They all recognized that ii consists orj w ™ s 
and of Verses* oi letters in combination and of words. It is heard in actuality and 
it has a beginning and an ending, It is the miracle ol the apostle ol God, God 
bless him and keep him, and is a sign confirming his authenticity. A miracle 
cannot take place except by an action that interrupts The normal course of nature, 
occurring in support of the challenge issued on behalf of the prophet, God bless 
him and keep him. In that no particularity belongs to an eternal attribute 
in respect to one advocate of monotheism over another, it is impossible for the 
eternal to come to be a miracle. W ere it feasible for eternal speech that exists in 
the soul eternally to constitute a miracle, one would need to admit that eternal 
knowledge, for those who affirm its existence! might constitute a miracle. 

These doctrines of theirs are mere fantasies devoid of significance- As for 
their attempt to provoke discord by arguing that the Qir^n, according to the 
consensus of Muslims* consists of was and versus and that it has a beginning* 
internal divisions* a starling point an J a conclusion, to thal wc respond as follows: 
In the first place, the majority of you bold the doctrine that it is the speech of the 
Exalted God w hich, from the moment of its creation, consisted of sounds and 
which thereafter functioned independently and expired. Therefore the recited 
version that is memorized and written down is not the speech of God. This is the 
doctrine of all those later Mu'tazilites who pretend to be especially clever, but 
it leads to the denial of the Exalted God's speech and is more repugnant and 
disgusting than the arguments about the attribute of speech. 

When al-jubha J 5 became fully aware of this and was therefore certain that, 
if one held to this doctrine, ir would result in a rupture of the eunstrisus 
of the community* he devised a doctrine w ith which he tore off the cover oi 
respectability by denying w hat had to be. He said lhat the speech of the Exalted 
God ntMcxisis wirh ihe recitation of every reciter. Moreover, this speech, according 
to him, consists of letters joined to discrete sounds that issue from various points 
of articulation bin they arc noi the sounds themselves. He claimed further that 
they exist also in the writing, because there is a harmony to the well-ordered 
letters and the impressed patterns, the letters hound in the scripture are not 
simply the shapes that arc apparent nor the lines thal arc plainly evident. Next 
he insisted that the letters that arc heard during recitation, although they ate not 
the sounds, are not those seen while in the process of writing (he lines. 

Hu taught also lhat one who recites the words of ihe Exalted God is 
confirming with hts uvula (he letters which form hi<? recitation hut they arc 



jfccinc, from the sounds. The letters « the speech of G.xl md vct thev , 

disdiict from the ree.Mt.on end .he sounds When the reciter leaves' u fW ■ 

* * 0f *' EU ' ,ed G0d k tC * ^ him, although in reality the. c2 

l0 e! tisi and inhere tn something else, nnue 

Another reprehensible doctrine was his saying , hati jf a of 
istemhles to char, a verse the speech of God exists in even ,,„ e „f thtm J 
thus « hat exists in the whole of (hem ts one and the same speech Merely to sine 
this doctrine is enough; the vv,se w ill have no need of being supplier!rebuttal 
as well- 

As further arbitrarily insisting on afiiiming that the letters art distinct from 
the sounds., it goes against the judgment of reason and invents a doctrine for 
which there is no evidence. The letter^ according to the understanding of the 
intelligent, are themselves the discrete individual sounds. Thus, if, u^n hearing 
the sound, it is permitted to assume the perception of something that Es not a 
sound, ft hat prevents assuming seeing the letters when arrayed in an orderly 
fashion and neatly imprinted in methodical lines 3 

As for holding that one and the same speech mav reside in several locations t 
that denies evident necessity. No person of learning harbours any doubt about this 
point. This handbook ol OUTS will not iron hie with examining ho ft to refute it. 

Another of his abominable doctrines is. holding that the human expects 
God, through forming and selecting the sounds and intonations h to creme the 
words used during adoration of i limsdf, This is a self-evident abomination that 


no intelligent person would tolerate. 

Here now after dealing with their objections, we say: You have claimed that 
the Qprrin is the speech of God and yet, wlierj asked for iliv justification of 
attributing speech to the Exalted Creator, you provide no means lor making such 
,i specification other than its being an action of His. Concerning what you claim 
is Irbs act you receive support for it from our own doctrine. It represents the 
ultimate purpose in your attribution of speech to the Exalted God, Therefore, 
we both agree in attributing speech to the Exalted God, although a disagreement 
remains about the denotations and the connotations ol it. It is not, in out viewy 
unthinkable to attribute an act of the Exalted God to find it the law clearly 
permits it. This protects us from all the mischiei Lhey try to stir up 

At times the Term ^Qu^iiT implies the idea of reciting. It is the verbal 
noun derived from the verb "to recite*' There k an example of this in the poet 
Hasan b. Thabir, who said in praise of‘Uthmin, may God he pleased with him: 


They sacrificed an old m*" with marks of prostration on him, he jnxttd ihc 
night glorifying. [Glm1| and reciting [til? £^^1 


The meanins here is lhat he paired tbc nifhi glonty tn« ind reciting. Hie Exalted 
Lord Himseir called prayer “<*«•»" becw* i’ fc ofrtaamyof 

IU Qur’an). Thus He aye, p«* « Hie name: -‘Indeed the recitation nf the 
morning prayer is well observed" 1)7:78], which means thai ihe mormne prncr 
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h observed by che angels of the night and of the day, the? ones rising and the 
others defending. According to traditions the apostle of Gcwl t God bless him 
and keep him, said: "Govl listens to nothing tike He listens to the prophet who 
excels in the chan ring of the Qur'an " It means to excel as a chanter in the 
process of re Lit at ion. 

As for what they cite as the consensus of the Muslims in regard to the Qur’an 
being the miracle of the apostle* along with the certainty that miracles must be 
confined in acts that break the normal rule of nature, we respond to them: One 
of vonr principles is that the prophets, oti whom be peace, challenge to thi? 
Arabs - they who were most eloquent and purr of language and most devoted to 
discussion - was not the speech of the Esalted God and what the LMilled Lord 
had treated Himself hid then expired. However, the challenge of the apostle, cm 
whom he peace* was merely m produce something similar, for this reason, it is 
you who desene more to be known as the violators of rhe consensus than your 
opponents. It i& your declaration that every reciter brings forth a likeness of the 
speech of the Exalted God. But the Lord, great is His name, has said; “Say, if 
humans and jinn were to join forces to produce the like of this Qur’an, they could 
nor produce its like 11 [17:88]. 

Moreover, for what they have proposed, they receive cooperative support 
and general collaboration, since they claim rhai rhe words of (rod arc the miracle 
of the apostle, on whom be peace* and they mean by the speech of God a speaking 
which is His act. We maintain as well that the speech which He produced is 
a miracle of rhe apostle, on whom he peace. There thus is nothing exclusive to 
their position with rcspccT to this meaning and all uf thdr misrepresentations 
ultimately fade away. 

Another of their attempts to stir up trouble and achieve control over [he 
masses is for them to say that God’s words: “Take off your shoes!" [said to 
Moses; 20'12] is the speech of die Exalted God; Lind to suppose that this was, 
prior to die creation of Moses, on whom he peace, attributed to Gtwl in eternity 
is both an obscenity and is unintelligible. 

1 he way to deal with it, if they cling to it, j.s to respond; “Take vour shoes 
off', according to the agreement of the Muslims, remains a statement of rhe 
Exalted God still in tiur own era and Moses is not the one addressed now . If this 
is not unacceptable at such a Eater moment* it was not allowable in times past. 

I he reality of ah this is that the opponents consider speech to be letters and 
sounds and, based on whar they believe, they think it impossible to speak to a 
non-existent being by means of letters that follow one after the other. The maticr 
is, however, not as they imagine it to be. Speech, in the opinion of the orthodox, 

3?i a trait that arises in the soul which consists uf neither letter nor sound. Eternal 
speech pertains to all the things appertaining m speech in its totality, ft is a 
command in relation to the subjects of command, a prohibition againsi the 
prohibited, and an announcement of information Moreover, ir applies variously 
to things that are temporally renewable w .thout being temporally renewed in itself 
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,MAM "'WAmmayn Al.-jUWAYM 

Our approach in determining thri manh^c ,u - r 
existed eternally and pertained previously to chit -m ^ rternal It 

_ for esa triple, the non-existence of the world and i^'r art f'■** characteristics 
b L - in the everlasting future. Upon the temporal Dt ] ^ ^ onme 10 

Lnd ^ Wlif » the even. J^K^T ° ^ ^ 

>"«f" i0 i,SClf - S ™ ih,ly ir rail ■*“* ».nrid™* n "hhfS 

fi(r ,h, wm,num«.,o n to Moses ant i, when he c«»e into eI1 ,™ K lt 
^mumesnon to fen m actuality. The newly eslsdl , K thln , M1 / howew 
Moses, not the speech. b r ’ ( 

They might, however, say here: Dta*fe, region or acecpta™ only 

J PP' ICS 10 3 J, * tr !'' e ,hw 15 ttcl “"derstood What you affirm as antin' in the 
soul is unintelligible am] yon thus cannnl have a discussion about it. If they 
rate this approach, the way m proceed i s f llr us ^ Sonle(rae wh „ gj vts ' a 

command i»h.s servant finds himself imposing obedience on ihe servant and he 
calls upon the servant to comply. A person who denies rfns rejects the obvious. 
\Y hit the mints dec ided upon is, according to u^ the speech that arises in the soot 
and it is something understood and known. If rhej would change rhis imposition 
into something else that is other than whit we allude to, that represents, on their 
part, an utirCiisoriLihle resort to argument for argument’s sake. In proofs oi ours 
advanced previous to this,, we have dearly shown that the ini posh ion is exact!} 
ay we claim it is and what we ire about to demonstrate now blocks ihdr attempt 
to cause controversy hy claims of ignorance. 


Chapter '. [ Thai the speech of God is eternal aecording tv the titem fists] 

The i.lashwiyya, who take their evidence only From the literal wording, buEd thaL 
the speech of the Exalted God is eternal and everlasting. Moreover, they insist 
.bar it consists of letters and sounds, and they art certain that whal is heard as 
the sounds of the reciter and their intonation is the very speech of the Exalted 
God itself. The lowly riff-raff among them even declare that what is heard is the 
voice of the Exalted God Himself. This is ample confirmation of their unbndled 
foolishness. Furthermore, they maintain that, when the words of the Exalted 
God arc written down and physically inscribed, wherein these hcxlilv forms 
become graphic signs and imprinted letters - that is, lines and words on 4 page 
-they are still in their essences the eternal words OE the Exalted God t even though, 
at that moment, they have become contingent bodies, which only thereafter 
reveu to an elernal state. They deem what is seen as a line to be the eternal 
speech, even though it consists of tetters and sounds. 

It is a principle of theirs [hai, although discontinuous and consecutive, the 
sounds were nevertheless established in eternity as subsisting in the essence of 
the Creator - mav God be exulted ftr above their notion*. The concepts behind 
their doctrines arc built on a denial of the plainly self-evident; they affirm that 
'here is fur the eternal speech, which they recognise, a beginning and an end 
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Thus, they make out of ir something ifm precedes and something that is 
preceded. The second letter of every word is preceded by what comes hefore 
it and thus every preceded letter has a beginning to its existence. We tno^ 
by necessity that the existence of that ibr which there is a commencement is 
irself temporally contingent- There is no hiding their violation of otherwise quite 
obvious reason when they declare the temporally contingent to be eternal. 

What further confirms their ignominious disregard for rhe truth is that 
the letters, even if depicted as composed of certain subs lances, are nevertheless, 
according ro them, the very words of the Exalted God. The iron from which the 
letters are moulded ceases to be iron, Rut we actually perceive the pieces ofirun 
formed into a body. How can there be any need for 'hese people ro go to such 
extremes? 

In their ignorance, they arc convinced that, when written, the name of God, 
in the inscription that one secs, is God Himself in actuality. He is the object 
of w orship and the one to be invoked. 

Moreover, their principle that eternal speech becomes incarnate in bodies 
although it does nor separate from its essence makes idle sport out of religion, 
loosening the icner? of the Muslims, arid imitating rhe doctrine expressed bv the 
Christian in thetr holding that the word inheres in the Messiah, who is equipped 
wuh human form, If it were not lhai many people are deceived into embracing 
these notions, the situation would not warrant paying attention to these obvious 
disgraces and outrageous abominations. 


Chapter: [Our creed ^neernwg rrritatian] 

The recitation, according to the orthodox, consists of the sounds of the reader 
ami their intonation, which are acquisitions of theirs, commanded of them in 
the state required by certain acts of ritual obeisance or recommended at many 
other times, lor these, they arc censured if they refuse, rewarded if performed 
and punished lot omission. On this, all Muslims are in agreement. It is certified 
by traditions and abundantly communicated in reports, Reward and punishment 
appertain to no other thing than to what humans accomplish. It is impossible 
that an eternal attribute, which exists outside the realm of possible and realizable 
thm £’ be connected with the imposition of an obligation, a desire or a rebuke. 

Revision is something that is agreeable on the pan of one reader and 
disagreeable when done by another. It can be defective or regular and exact The 
eternal attribute, however, transcends all of the things to which we allude here, 

y° pC T n f truc dlSt:n mmation would ever think that rhe sound? that male 
hoarse his throat or engorge abnormally hi S jugular veins, and w hich, in accord 

f P , ,,ty or dcsires * ma > r pronounced incorrect ly or correctly, fondly or 
unive'y, are the actual words of the Exalted God. This is our creed with regard 

Wit IMP l-mn C 
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[Oar treed tonetrntrif’ trkat is rourrJ] 

In |E ' ", h3t 7 ™ ltcd in rllt pr^ct-^s of recitation B » art 0 r.i, 

LS B«WPrf “ nd undtr ^uod and it is the eternal spe^h which , * rWTion 
signify hut " h,ch 3re n< *> '«■ Moreover, what is recited is : "P"* 5 ™* 
reciter nor doe* tt subsist in him. The situation of thc rid J™ ™“ !u ** 

rtcired is like an invucanon and what is invoked. The invocation belTti^,!! 
thc statements ol those who revoke, and the latni who is invoked, hallowed 
glorified is not the mvoc»t,un, nor the hallowing nor t he dorifvihe 

The Arabs coined different terns for what is variously signified bv JilFetent 
expressions; the imparting of poetry * eallcd “rediing" | imhsd)- a commatt- 
ieation about tong* absent which are nut susceptible to speech j s talled 
‘‘commemoration [dh,M and the signs that signify the speech of the braked 
CiocI by means o\ stmnds are railed “recitation" foiriPa]. 


Chapter: \ The Exulted Coda word does not inhere in topics of the Qu^an] 

The words of the Exalted God are written in topics of tilt Qur’an, preserved 
in the breast, but they do not inhere in the copy nor subsist in the heart. The 
writing, by which it is expressed, cither through the movement of the person who 
writes or through inscribed letters and imprinted lines, is altogether temporally 
contingent. What the lines signify and what is understood from the writing is the 
eternal speech. This is tantamount io declaring dm the speech of the Exalted 
God is written in the copies of the Qur’an, except that what is meam is not His 
becoming attached ft> bodies Or Hib subsisting in physical forms. 

No one who subscribes to the truth would hold chat the speech resides in the 
fine of writing - except al-Jcbba’i an various follies of his that we have reported. 
Jt is related of al-Najjar that he held that (he impressions themselves arc the 
physical forms; of the Exalted God’s speech and the speech is the sounds nude 
during the recitation, as well as the physical forms made during rhe writing. 
All this muddles and confuses the quest for what is correct, while forsaking 
altogether the search for truth, 

Chapter; [ The speech of God is heard] 

According to the common usage of Muslims, the speech of the Esalted God is 
heard. There is testimony to this in the book of the Exalted God when He says. If 
any of the idolaters ask you for protection, grant it to him until he hears the words 
of God 1 - [9t6j, Furthermore, hearing is an equivocal term; its meanings are not 
a H the same; nor does it have only one connotation What might be intended by 
«is a sense perception; nr it might imply comprehension and undemanding; or 
‘t might lead to obeying and submission; or yet further to acquiescing. 

As for hearing with the meaning of sense perception, it is completely <*««“• 
“Hearing" vrirh the meaning of comprehending and knowing is rudely used and 
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is not in doubt. The Exalted Owl ch»Ktcn«s iho* ”' ho are absunatc in “"Wirf 
* bdn« deaf, faleodin* M *» .here « a Jeftc, .n .he, «« pmq^n, h u[ 
rather that they refuse to grasp rhe meaning or comp re m nhal they „ e 
warned about and to heed the signs of the f.xaltcd Crod. 

If someone should relate in his own manner the words of another, the one 
listening to the sounds transmitted might say; 1 have heard the words of so ^ 
so and he would mean the absent person, the sense of whose word, were those 


ojinmunicatc^ to him, , . , , , 

What one must conclude with certainty is that what .s heard and conipr^ 

he tided in our own time are the sounds, Hut* if the speech of the Evalted God is 
heard, it means that it is grasped and understood through the sounds dun are 
actually perceived by the senses and heard physically. In the precepts of the law 
smd as agreed ro by the community, there exists evidence that the Exalted Lord 
selected Moses, and others of the chosen among humans and the angels, and He 
caused them to hear His mighty speech without an intermediary. If a listener to 
the recitation, hy a reader were to perceive the very speech [>f [he Lxahcd God by 
the senses, Moses, may the blessings of God be upon him, would not have been 
singled our as bring addressed directly and as having perceived the words of God 
without the aid of a intermediate transmitter or of a messenger to convey them. 


Chapter: \ Thi meumng of the rtveahng ofihe Ex ft bed Cod's speech] 

ITie speech of the Exalted God was revealed to the prophets and many verses 
in the book of God indicate that. However, the meaning of revelation [tnzftk 
11 miking descend' 1 ] is not to move something downward from above. ^Descending 11 
[ittzAl\ with the meaning of 'transposition" is particular Eo bodies and physiol 
things. Those who believe in the eternity of the speech ofrhe fruited God and 
its subsistence in the essence of the Creator, may He be sanctified and exalted, 
and the impossibility of its separating from that to which it is attributed, will 
have no doubt at ail about the impossibility of its being transposed. And those 
who believe in the temporal contingency of the speech and hold that it is an 
accident among accidents are likewise not allowed a doctrine that admits the 
transposition because an accident does not separate and does not move [from 
its- atom], 

What, is meant by revelation | insaf] is that Gabriel, may the blessings of 
God be upon him, perceived the words of the Exalted God while he was yet an 
his station abcue the seven heavens. He then descended to the earth and caused 
the apostle, may God bless him and gram him peace, to comprehend what he 
himself had understood when he was before the Lotus of Paradise. * This takes 
place without any transposition in the words themselves. If someone remirks that 
the message of the long descends to the palace,, he tlocs not intend the conveyance 


Thf tolU* Ifcc Hi ihe hifl'iciil' limit c»F paradise. Fmrti rhf W:14 and 16. 
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D f the actual sounds the 3ting has nude „ r the relocation of the 
ihjtr subsists tn h's soul. 


actual speech of 


Cfapttr: [The ipeeck of the Exalted God is one \ 


The speech of the Lilted God » one, although i, pertains to many in its 
applications. His other attributes are the same. He knot™ all objects of knowledge 
by a single knowledge; He has power over all subjects of power through a sinile 
^ statement applies to life, hearing, seeing anti willing 

The conclusion that there is unit)' in the attributes is not * determination 
of the intellect but rather depends on a decree of the Jaw and is required by 
tradition. In regard to establishing that knowledge is unitary, there arc differences 
oL opinion, liitd theft is no was lo affirm it against chose who deny it except by 
resort to rational proofs. But this applies in the cast of a single knowledge. As for 
the supposition of a second knowledge, no theologian adhering to Islam would 
accept it; if it is to be characterized as being eternal, all agree in rejecting it. 

Here someone might say: If we concede to you whir ^ou have staled 


concerning knowledge and power, what approach does one apply in reject to 
will and speech? We respond: The purpose here is to make dear the concluding 


of a consensus that by necessity must be observed, and it denies the existence 
of a second eternal speech. On the basis of what we hate said previously, this 
has been established firmly and without any ambiguity 

Someone may now ask: What causes you not to rely on the determinations of 
intellect in this section? We reply: We found that eternal knowledge pertains to 
the objects of knowledge that give rise to differing wits of knowledge in the visible 
world Nothing in the intellect rules definitively in favour of the impossihiliEv of 
eternal knowledge occupying the place of power, nor ls there in it something that 
leads to requiring that the single knowledge pertains to alt objects of knowledge. 
Every attempt to prove this by rational determination fails. This belief is simply 
not susceptible to thorough elimination, of whit is said either for, or in refutation 
of, it. 


Chapter; [The attributes are mt distinct from she essence] 

I hose who affirm ibe attributes cannot speak about them as being distinct 
from the essence. Our purpose in this chapter, however, is to bring to the fore 
the investigation of the real implication in recognizing two distinctly scparaicd 
entities. 

What the taler authorities among our masters approve concerning: the 
implication of two distinct entities is that they ate two easterns that might b' 
separated one from the other by rime or place or existence Of nnn-ettstcnuc. 1 his 
is preferable to the statement of these who say: Two distinct emmes consist 
°f every pair of things one of which can esisr without the other. The person who 
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**«, il* eternity of *«*« «*• ™! wwibili '-' of |hrir n««*«e»« is 

certain, nevertheless, of the distinction between two bodip. (Jppitc his f.ilu, c 
IO ,|| 0K one of them not to eni*. 0™ cannot real.re the knowledge of what is 

iruls certain esccpt bv first rtiopiirinj; w hu is really rea . 

A statement that would clearly fit the meaning of distinct enm.es cannot 
be definitive in our view, because rational arguments cannot be used to establish 
it, nor are there convincing proofs for it in tradition. \Vc are not able to prove 
with certainty the falsity of the statement of those among the MiPtazd.tes who 
say: Two things are always distinct. The issue here reverts to the application or 
preference ami metonymy in dealing with terms that are equivocal in meaning 
Should it Ik said: Since you are nor sure abutii what your master mentioned 
in regard to the true nature of distinct entities ire you certain of the prohibition 
against the application of distinctiveness to the attributes of the Exalted CreaEor 
and His essence? We respond: We are certain that this is prohibited because an 
agreement of ihe community prohibited such an application of it. None the less, 
just as ihe attributes are not to he described as being other than (he essence,, one 
should not say that (hey arc the essence. Wo avoid any statement imp lying that 
the attributes art* exist! ngcntitien and that knowledge and the essence together are 
two existing things, nr any other statement like this about any of ihe attributes, 
Our masters in general refrain from stating that the at mbytes differ one 
from, another, even though the imam and Abo liakr (ai-B&qilllnl f, may 
God approve him, maintained that they do diller 


Chapler; | Whai &e say ah tit the attribute cf perpetuity] 

The scholars among our masters held the doctrine that perpetuity is an attribute 
of the Perpetual Being which is additional to His existence, as knowledge is in 
the reality of iheknower, For us, however, it is preferable to admit that perpetuity 
is nothing other than the continuation of existence, rather than something added 
to it. Were w e not to follow this approach, we might be forced to characterize the 
eternal attributes as being perpetual and (bus to affirm that they have perperuin . 
Going down that route leads to basing the characteristic |ofone attribute] on the 
characteristic of another. Were vi e to admit I hat the perpetual is eternal, w e must 
qualify the latter with perpetuity and this yields us an endless regression. 

Someone may say: The proof that establishes the existence of the attributive 
characteristics is the advent upon their xubieet of their particular propertiev 
Fnr example, when we witness a substance tbal does not move, which rhercafier 
comes to possess the attribute of motion, it establishes that this characteristic is 
newly imposed. This is exactly the situation with respect to perpetuity, since the 
atom at the moment of its temporal production can no longer be characterized as 
being perpetual. Only if its existence as ic was were to he prolonged could it be 
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Characterized as being perpetual, We respond tW d l 
perpetuity depends on the continuity of extern* and rh ™if chiracicnzed b > 
Wha. exists but came into ex.stcncc recen , ^ f , 1.*? « « c ™*> - 

and becomes old, one mi^lit #d] t y, at j s <wj” -q a * !* CTI ? 1 ’ If ir "S' 5 

prove that antiquity is an armburive charaaer^ ^ *“ ^ 

Someone may sa)-: if you relate perpetuity to the perpetual beim. , tS elf what 
ses vmi to denv the itairmpm r.rrh^ l s ,iCJi 

* h0 maintain the perpetuity of ihc 

cannon possibly he perpetual because 


causes you to deny the statement of those who 
accidents? To That we reply: The accidents 


if ,hc; were to endure, ,t would be impossible lor them nu, to exist Thus if 
we were to suppose the perpetual duration of white, for sample, and thatW 
existence is permanent, we could not imagine its Cessation and the subsequent 
replacement of it by black Were black not the negation of w hile and its opposite 
n hue would prefer to repulse black and keep it front occurring. 


Moreover, (here is no sense 


in envisioning, as some people do, that whai 


?s perpetual will tease to tit when God makes it cease to be. Annihilation is 
nun tMsKncC and noro-cxistencc is pure nenviron J here is no sense sn applying 
power to pure negation. The effect of saying that the Creator has ihe power to 
make the existent nun-existent can he reduced to [he claim that He has the power 
to mu hast exist what exists. 


Someone might ask: What is the meaning of the annihilation of the atoms; 
We respond 'The accidents are not perpetual and thus, should God desire the 
annihilation of an atom, He deprives it of accidents by not creating them and the 
atom thereupon ceases to exist accordingly, because it is impossible for an atom 
to exist w ithout accidents. 


The Mirtazilites denied perpetuity but nevertheless claimed chat the majority 
of accidents arc perpetual and that whit ceases tn exist of the perpetual things 
does si j only by i be supenm position on it of its cont ran. 'They agree with us in 
regard to ihe impossibility of ihc perpetual duration of sounds and volitions - this 
in a protracted and confused encounter. They insist that alums eease to exist 
when the K wired God creates an annihilation in something thal is not a contrary 
of the atom and w hich is itself an accident subsisting on its ow n f urthermore, 
according to them, the annihilation of some of the atoms while others persist 
is impossible. 



Section 

A statement of the Meaning in the 
Names of God, the Exalted 


Chapter: \What,tmtd bt mid the de^tim a*dlit name] 

* - , r . flip term used, bv those Mho name 

name is the tiling named, and the attribution and the attribute are vmualh the 
same as the designation and the thing named. The attnbuDon « S the statement 
of the one who attributes; and the attribute is what the attribute SLgn.hes. 
However, the name is often given where the intention is a designation and the 
attribute is employed when what is intended is a n attribution. Statements; nude 

in this matter thus never attain the level of certain l>. 

The Mu t ta 5 tilite 5 maintained that there is equally between the na. 




the designation and between the attribution, and the attribute. I'or that reason 
thev were forced into a reprehensible deviation for the) also said. The Creator 
had in eternity neither attribute nor name because the name and the attribute 
arc the Terms of those who name and those who describe. In eternity there was 
no statement by them. But someone who claims That his Exalted Lord did nut 
have in His eternity the attribute of divinity has left religion aside and departed 
from the consensus of Muslims. 


Furthermore, the proof that the name is distinct from the designation and 
from whal the name-giver intetsds by it lies in various verses of the Exalted 
God’s book, among them His saying: “Sanctify the name of your Lord Most 
High*' [S7:l] What is to he sanctified is the being of the F.xalted Creator, not the 
terms that are mentioned by the worshippers. He of Great Power and Glory also 
said: “Blessed be the name of your Lord'* [55:78], as well as: “What you worship 
other than God is nothing but the names you and your fathers named” [12:4fl], 
It is wel] known that the worshippers of idols worshipped nut the term and the 
words but the things; named and not the designations for them. 

If someone sayy here: The Muslims attest that the Exalted God has ninety- 
lime names and, lI the name were the thing named, that would be a declaration 
that there are a multiplicity of gods. 

There are two ways fur us to answer that. 

One is for us to say: Often the intention in the name is The designation and 
this is something that we do not deny. The intended sense in the uttering of the 
name is 10 indicate the thing named. 

Fh(. j second is thai each name (hat indicates an action is a name and thus the 
names are actions and they are multiple. What pertains id the eternal attributes 
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Chapter: [The iaw and the names of Gad] 

Whatever names and attributes tlic Law uses to refer to the Exalted God, we a | so 
use; and whatever the law 'orhid;, as a reference for God, w c Likewise forbid. In 
regard to those for which there is neither explicit auchorizjlton nor prohibition, 
w e offer no judgment, neither endorsing nor forbidding them. The ruling of 
the law derives from the sources uf tradition and, if w n e wete to determine an 
endorsement or a prohibit ion without legal precedent, we would be affirming the 
application of a judgment that is outside of tradition, 

Still* m regard to allowing the application of a term, wc make no stipulation 
that there be a definitive ruling on it in the law. Rather, it will suffice far the 
conduct required in practice, even though not necessitated by explicit evidence. 
Nevertheless, despite the use of legal analogies in determining the requirements 
□f practice, adherence to them is not permitted in regard to the designation uf 
the Lord and His attributes Understand well! 


Chapter- f The meanings af the names &j'God\ 

Our thief, may God be pleased viitb him, divided the names of the L^rd, may 
He be sanctified and exalted, into three categories. He stated that among His 
names are those by which we say that He is He, These are alt those in which 
the designation for Him indicates His verv existence. Others of His names are 
those by which we mean what is other than He. These are all those in which the 
designation for Him indicates an action, such as Creator and Sustaincr. Yet other 
names for I lim are those bv which one does net mean that it is Ik cr that it is 
other than He. These ire ail those in which the designation indicates an eternal 

attribute, such as Knower and Powerful. 

One of our leading masters remarked that each name is the thing named in 

itself and this led to saying that the Lord, may He be sanctified and tolled, 
w hen He is called Creator, Creator is the name and it is the t^ord God. Creator, 
however, is nor the name for creating, nor is creating the name for the Creator, 
l ie further generalized this for *b ihc other categories. 

The better approach. in odr view. * *t <*"* ** ^ 

with him. Here the names occupy the position of the attributes V, hen employing 
a name without emailing a negation, they refer to a positive eertarnty. 1 has. when 
we say: God, the Creator, w c are obliged to comprehend m that term a (amuse 
fact which is the fact of creation. The meaning of Creator is the one becau. 
whom there is creation. Bn. there is no attribute Iron, *“ «"£ 

applies to the essence. The ten,. Creator ind,ta.es nothing but the abumamr 
of creation Tor that reason our master stated: 'L he halted Creator cannot 
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characterized in I lis eternity as being a creator, sin re rbere tsisteJ no creaijqi] 
in eternity. Were He to be described in this way so as to imply thereby ih at 
He is all "powerful, it would be metaphor only. He adduced fmm this al^ 
[hat knowledge and power, just as they are two attributes, are also two names. 
[Tic discussion concerning this matter goes hack lo the dispute about whether 
in employ a term or whether its use is forbidden. 

All of the names of the Sanctified Lord are divided according to whether 
thev signify the essence or the eternal attributes and i'lui signifies actions or the 
negation -of anything the Sanctified Creator is ha I lowed ibo\e. At this point we 
will provide a brief explanation of the names that are sanctioned by tradition, 
u Alllh n must exactly is the equivalent of the proper name of God, may 
Ik be sanctified, [ here is no etymology lor it. Nevertheless, some say that it$ 
root is it&h to which is added the lam of exaltation, Others say ahlak firom which 
they subtract the intermediate hamut and assimilate the lam For exaltation with 
what follows it, Yet others say that its root is Idh to which is added the lam of 
exaltation. Some lexicographers maintain that it derives from al-t&'alluk which is 
worshipping. Thus the meaning of ailah is the one who is the object of worship. 

“Al-Efcabm&n al-Rahim'* [the Merciful, the Compassionate] arc two names 
taken from the word al-rahns [mercyj. Their meaning is the same according to 
the moat competent authorities, much Site aknadman [repentant] and al-mdim 
[regretful]. Nevertheless, al-Rahman designates specifically the Exalted God and 
cannot be applied to any other furthermore, at-Ttifuna denotes, in the view of 
the beat authorities, the desire of the Exalted God to confer favour oil I lis servant. 
The tw o names are among the attributes of the essence, although some scholars 
seem the word al-rahina this very idea of conferring favour and would therefore 
have ’"al-Rah man al-Rahlm” belong to the attributes of action, 

“ATMalik” [Sovereign] means the One who possesses sovereignty. But 
thereafter ihcy disagree as to the meaning of sovereignty, Some explain it as 
meaning creation so that the sovereign is the Creator and this then is the name 
of an act. Others say that sovereignly is The power to origins re [ikhtirit*] since 
one says “so-and-so possesses the advantage of his fortune”, meaning thereby he 
achieves power by means of it. In that way this name is the name of an attribute, 
Tile Exulted Lord is always and will always be sovereign. 

“Al-Quddtls* 1 [Most Holy] on the model of fulfil from al-quth is purity 
[nf-fah&r a] and righteousness [al-nazdha], h means to be exempt from the 
effects of defects and of the indications of contingency. It is one of the names that 
exclude and deny. The Holy Lund is called “holy" [tnuqaddasa] because it is free 
of the pollution of tyrants. Similarly, paradise is Called the “precinct of holiness™ 
“AS-Salam" [the Sound]: It is said that it means the One who is secure from 
every defect and imperfection and thus it is one of the lumen for exemption. It 
is also said that it means the One who keeps humans away from peril and ruin 
and thus depends on having power. It is said further in this vein: It is the One 
who saves [holds safe] the believers in paradise and thus goes bad; to the eternal 
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speech - ind "nrils. The E-WG«11j- -id: «P«* [*,«*],, » ord rfulutatioB 
from the Most Merciful Lord [36ii8], 

“ Al-Mu’tnin”: it is said that its meaning is the One who attests [tl-mnudMt 1 
since failh 1S a 586 " 1 and *c Exalted Lord attests to Himself and 

ilisaposile* by means of a statement ol truth. Thus the name reverts to speech 
Others have said about al Mu’mm that it means that the Exalted God preserves 
tht‘ pious from thf SLijirtiTit terror. On that basis the itmi allows caking it in the 
senst of discourse because the Edited Lurd will keep safe His servants on the 
dav of ihe last iudgmenT ami will cause them to hear His words: “Fear you not, 
nor grieve" [41:30], it is also possible to take this name in the sense of the power 
m create safety and tranquillity and in this case it would be «nt of the names 
of actions* 

“Al-Muhaymin" |tbe Supervisor]: Some say it means the witness [al-shahid]. 
The icrm “witness*', however, may he broken dawn into several senses* Thus, it 
might be taken as the Omniscient from whose attention not the slightest acmn 
escapes. Possibly ? it could be construed as discourse signify inf that the Exalted 
Lord makes each soul bear witness to the acts it has performed- Al-Khalll 
[b. Ahmad \' said in his explanation or "aLMuhaymm" ihar ir is the overseer 
[ai-rtiqib]. We will provide further explanation or [his meaning later. Some 
others held that (lie sense of “al-Muhaymm’* was originally al-miPaymin and 
later the Hamza was changed into the ka* by analogy to their saying haraqtu and 
iiTMjlu both having the same sense, or hurajiu for sr&qiu and arajtui. 1 he word 
ai-mrfaymin means faithful, which is to say, someone who keeps his promise, 
“APAzlz” [the Mighty]: It means the One who dominates. Domination 
reverts back to a question of power. Among the sayings ot the Arabs is W hoever 
is mighty triumphs” [man Wtf bazza], meaning whoever dominates becomes 
hardened. Hard earth we cal! hard [Site] because of its rigidity, Ycl other* say 
that the name u a!-‘Azlss" has the sense of “without likeness” and, for that reason, 

this name belongs with those of exemption* 

“AJ-Ubbir" [the Omni potent]: It means the One who brings about the 
best. The Arabs say: “1 have restored the broken bone”, and it was brought back 
to proper repair. It is thus accordingly one «f the names uf actions. 1 ms also 
said that “al-Jabbar” meins the One who prompts the servant towards what Ic 
wane for him. As such .he name goes hick either to an acton or to the power 
for doing it. Others say that “al-JabbSr” means someone who is not affecedby 
the intentions of those who try to get something or of those who try lu obtain 
control over him by trickery. If the palm tree grows lofty and r ^ "ll,7rt 
pisses on, of hand’s teach, one says that the palm tree ,1* 

The sense of “aj-jabblr" then approaches that of “roost h.gh \0-U*S\ « 

will be explained later. 


l Khalil b, AhmaO * 1 - F.iahitiMd !*/»«»»»«“? 

...J fcatagmphrr. On him we “.l Khalil b Agnus! in .he £ 12 . 
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“Al-Mutakabbir” [the Overwhelmtir]: Its meaning and that of the High 
Ul-^Ahyl the Most High [at-MusuWi\ f the Magnificent \^Azm\ are at] the 
same. Among the scholar* there are those who take these names in the sense of 
irimjicendeneG and hallowedricss above the signs of contingency and the marks of 
i in perfection. There are among the masters some who take these names as having 
the character of all those attributes of the divine by which the Lord differs ucterly 
from His creation This approach has embedded in it accepting the concept 
of transcendence anti it is therefore preferable. There is nothing wrong with a 
single term that presupposes separate connotations divided by being negative 
and positive, 

il Al-KhUiq T ahftSr?, al-Mu$awwir” [the Creator]; The sense of “al-KMq^ 
[rhe Creator] is dear enough. One intends by Veation' 1 the “making of something 
new 11 [ai-ikhhrS% and that meaning is the most obvious. One might intend by it 
‘‘determining ii to be" [al-tttqdir]* For that reason the shoemaker is called khufiq 
[“makei"] because he patiems various pieces of the shoe one upon the other. 
The Commentators rake God’s saying “So blessed be God, the best of creators' 1 
123:14] as meaning “Determiner" [aNagdir], “Al-BSri 5 " has the same sense 
as the Creator [d-Kh&tiq}\ and “al-Mujawwir' 1 means the originator of forms 
[mubtii'- af-fajpar\. 

“Al-Ghafftr" |the Much-Forgiving]: 1 1 means the One who shields [al-iaitar\. 
Ai-ghajfr in lexicography means cover [at-satr] and hence a helmet is called 
mighfar [head covering]. Moreover, it is possible to take at^satr [cover] as nor 
applying ihe punishment, or in the sense of a benefaction which de Heels from 
him doom in this life and the neitl, 

“Al-^hhlr Jl [the Subduer] has an obvious meaning. One may also understand 
it as power and it is not far fetched to see in jr the actions which make tyrants 
despised„ such as causing ruin or something similar. 

“Al-Wahhab" [the Giver] is the One who confers blessings. 

“Al-Razzaq” [the Provider]: it signifies the One who creates sustenance and 
brings the condition of being gratified by it into existence. We will later return 
to the meaning of rizq. 

“AF-FartSh” [the Rcvealer]: Some say it means the One who renders judgment 
among the creatures and that af-fatft [opening] in lexicography means af-hukm 
[the deciding factor]. The Arabs refer to the judge as the “One who decides’' 
\fatlah\ It baa this sense in God's statement; £l Our Lord, decide [tftak] rightly 
between us and our people 11 [7:89]. h means make a judgment between us. 
When it is taken in the sense of judge, it is possible to consider it is an eternal 
statement, or one may also consider it an act by which justice is granted fu the 
oppressed against the oppressors. Yet again it is said that A-fdtlak k the creator 
of success \#f-fxth\ and victory [al-nafr], 

"Al-fAlun" [the Omniscient] signifies a knower at the most distinguished 
level, It is formed nn the model ofwhich js a form indicating the greatest 
intensity. 
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huwevcr one jjtes. 

“Al-Kliifuj «d •1-Mi'" [«h e One who diming and the One who ™ ses ] 
arc d£G attributes of actions mu their meaning is obvious, 

Simihrlv , "al-Mu W’ [the One who givei power]. "li-Mudhiir [the One 
who humbles], il-Sunl [the All-hearingJ, and “il-Bislr" [the AU-soeijisl ar e 
S U quite obvious in their meanings. 


"Al-Hakam (the Judge] lias the meaning of a I-Hakim Ti is possible 10 
consider .1 a statement d God which assigns to each soul recompense for its 
deeds. It is alst] possible 10 consider ir the actions chat requite by way both of 
reward ami of punishment. 


Some say that al-Hakam and at-Hakim go bad to the meaning of preventing. 
Fnr that reason one calls the bit [faktam] of the bridle hakama since it prevents 
ihe riding inuum from bolting. Also the sciences arc called wisdom because they 
keep those characterized hy wisdom from the dispositions of ignorant people. 

^Al-'AdP [the Just] which means the One who is just. He is the One who 

docs what he oLLghi to do. 


AI Latif the Kind]: Said by some to he the One who treats kindly 
[at-mutwj] like the courteous which has the sense of the One who 

is gTacious [aUmujnmmiJ\. It would thus be an attribute of action. Others say 
sl-hflf signifies the One who knows the hidden meanings of things. 
“Al-Khablr 1 ' ]the Knowing] which means omniscient [ni^ahm] 

“Al-Halim' : [the Magnanimous] which means the One who is not provoked 
hy The Lapses of (hose who disobey and does nut hasten to their punishment 
before the proper moment For it. Thus this name goes back to the idea of 
transcendence and being beyond being charatierized by haste. Some others 
say that ni-kafim is the forgiver j which meaning may be divided either 

into bestow mg blessings or into not seeking retribution. The two are quite dose. 

“Al-ShakUr” (the Grateful]: It his the meaning of recompensing His 
servants lor their gratitude towards Him. This name thus carries the sense of 
reciprocity. Another meaning lor jii-shakUr is the One who gives a great deal for 
a deed of minor importance. Others say that ai-sfinkQr is the One who praises 
highly the chosen among humans and in this sense tt reverts thus to a question 
of speech. 

| the Guardian]: some say its meaning is Omniscient and 

that “retention” is to know [0Mitlrti]. Accordingly, one can say: su-and-so 

'tetains” [by heart, yajifli^ij] the Qur^n, which means that he knows [ytr'/amu j 
It. Others say that the guardian [jjf-^a/te] is the custodian [ai-httftz], He k the 
overseer of creatures and the One entrusted with keeping them from harm, 
“Al-Muqtt* |the Provisiuner] is said to mean the creator of nourishment. 
On her* say it mean 1 ' the a! loiter [aI-muqaJdir\ anil the innovator of every thing in 
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its right measure. Yet others say it mcauls the erne who holds the power [tif-qddiry 
The poet declaims: “The possession of malice satisfies my soul since I hive rhe 
power | muqit j iej harm him." It means being the one powerful enough even iq 
harm him. 

“ALllaslb” Jthe Reckoner]: Some say it means the self-sufficient [at k&fi]. 
The Arabs say; 1 gave him what satisfied him, which means, I gave him enough 
for him to say hasbt, that is, 1 am satisfied. Others say that al-hasib his the 
meaning of the reckoner of accounts for peopEc [at judgment]. It would thus be 
a name for speech- 

“Al-Jabl" [the Great) means the august {af- c a^ir nj. which we commented 
on earlier. 

“Al-Kartm" [the Generous] is said to mean the giver of bounty. Others sav 
it his the same sense as “forgiving*' J af-^ha/Qr]; others sa) “highest” [af-*affj], 

[ treasuries of money are called kara’imi and every precious thing \tidfb) is valuable 
[katim]. 

"ALRaqtb" [the Overseer) means the All-knowing from whose knowledge 
nothing escapes. 

“Al-Mujjb” [the Answerer] goes back to the concept of answering the 
prayers of those who pray and w ould thus revert to an aspect of eternal speech, 
It is possible t a construe it as an action which entails providing relief for those in 
need. One sirs: i responded [ajabiu\ positive]) to so-and-so's request and gave 
him what he needed. 

“AU\Vasi p [the All-comprising]: It is said to mean the knowledgeable [at- 
t)th crs say the 1 munificent 7 ’ [al-jawtlif}, since one describes the munificent 
person as having an expansive breast and not being tight fisted. Y« others sav 
tliaT this term has the sense of the self-sufficient [ at-gkaniy], but we will explain 
self-sufficiency further in the section on justice. 

“AI-HatlnT [the Sage] is said to be equivalent to Omniscient fri-V/i'w], 
although others mention the "judge" [ at-Hakml as we explained earlier Yet 
others say it means perfeer mastery [al-wuhkim xf-mutqan]. 

“ALWadod" [the Very Loving] is said ro mein the One who bestows love 
U!-s>&dd I, which is explained is the One who gives love to his friends. Later 
there will be an explanation for bve on the part of God, God w illing Another 
meaning is that the loving [at-vadnd] is the beloved [a!-m aJ pdfid\. 

l *AJ-Majid” [The Glorious): AI-Zajjaj J held that it means “benefactor” and 
he based this on the Arab saying: The livestock were well nourished [majwtgt] 
once they encountered abundant fresh pasturage. And also: the herdsman found 
ihem good pasture [amjudah^l from this comes the saving of the Arabs: In 
every tree there is fire but: the markh and (he <af&r have the most. The markh and 
the ajttr art two kinds of trees from which the Arabs kindle fire, Jstomjatk 


2 bU aJ ' Z:ii ^ ’ [ht b^nimanan and fcximsrjpticr, W ho d iftj dthcr in J10 /922 

■pf j 
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censmied « P^ider of blessing [«lWw] or as h „:"™ ™ l?ht k 

and *r«. ml?ht a , 50 *» 

;^ BlW ff R «^™cc r ] i5 tht One v ho resurrects the dead on , he day 

°l C n*VZ } °! T"** «* ■««*».according ,osome.is 

(tie One who sends aposiks to the nations 

^TT ] ' S He * ho rem * in * after the annihilation of His 
creation. A|"hhihid [the ft,mess] is said t0 mtai) the Omniscient as previously 

crated ALHaqq [the Real] means the Ore whose existence is necessary It is 
also said to mean the One who always does right Ul-nutkw | and, in this sense 
it is almost an attribute of aciton 

'‘Al- W ikil \ the 1 rustec ] means the guardian whi i sees that His area lures have 
JS best for them. Another meaning is the one entrusted with [he supervision 
of creation. Al-Qawi [the Strong] has the sense of the one having power 
[nl-qadir] but some say it means unshakable [af-matin]. 

all [the Protector] means the One who provides help \ai-nd$ir\> It is 


also said that it means the One in charge oldie affairs of creatures. 

U A1-Hamid 11 |ihe Highly Praised] means the One praised. The word 
actually nieasis praise [jZ-f/fiVNuf 1 ]. 

^Al-Muhsl’ 1 [the \umbcrcT]: It is said that it means the Knower who com¬ 
prehends all the intdligibles. Others say it means the Powerful but both senses 
arc quite obvious in linguistic usage. 

ll AI-\lubdi s>5 [the Initiator], “al-MirtcT [the Returner!, “aLMubyi" [the 
ftcvivificr) > ll al-Mumlt” [the liringcr of death], and ^al-Hayy’' [the Living] have 
obvious meanings. 

“Al-QayvQm* [the Self-subsisting] has the meaning' of ihe Hi rector of 
Creatures both in The present and in tile future. It is an attribute of action. 

“Al-Wljid” [the Opulent] is said to mean the One who has no need to seek 
anuhing. The Exalted God has said- “Ledge them in your own homes according 


to your wealth” [6xb|* 

“M-M&jid* [the Noble] his the same sense as the "glorious" [al-majfJ]. 
11 A)-Wahid" [the Unique] means to be one, ihat is, to be above any division into 
parts Others sa\ it means the One that there is none like, not in His essence. His 
attributes. His actions, or in His names. “Do you know any other of the same 

name?” [19:65]. , , 

“Al-Samad” [the Impenetrable] is said to have the meaning of the lord 

but ii is also said about the term al-sayytf that it iv the lemg Mb 
Another meaning is the “magnanimous" Ibn Abbas' commented on 


J ^bdillat b. aMAbhBi tlhn d-UbblsJ, * CtiUSin of ibr bH ^ S Hr ,!i 

usually fu yarded ufi the filhtr of I he lienee yf Uur’il me nvg *«S 
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the statcmcm by Uud in reference to the attribute of ^ ah>i, peace be ujKjn him 
as being “princely [sayyid] and chaste" (3 39] that it means l ‘^ugnanLm^JU^’ , 
Accnriling to another view, ai-famaJis the person one turns to in rnattErs 
of need. Vet one more is that the stttrtad [impenetrable] is the One that h j tot 
hollow inside. 

“Al-Qadir" [the Powerful], “al-Muqtadir” [the All-powerful], “aJ-Muqaddir* 
[the Regulator], “al-Muqaddini’ 1 [the One who advances], wi a)-.Vlur 1 al(kkhir Yl 
[the One who retards], “al-Awwaj* [the hirst], “al Akhir 1 ' [the Last] are ill vtell 
understood. 

M Al-£ahir lh [the Patent], “al-Biiin n [the Latcml; Abuul al-zdfat u is said that 
■t means the victor \al-qahir] as in someone saying: so-and-so vanquished [^ihara\ 
so-and-so. Others say that it has the sense of being known by indisputable proof 

1 A 1-Rat m" sigTuiies that He is concealed from His creation by obstacles He 
creates in their vision. It is also said to mean rhe Knower of hidden things. 

"Al-Barr is the Creator of citation. AAl-Tawwah" [the Merciful] 
back to His bestowing blessings on (hose who free themselves from the hinds of 
persisting sins and return to the obligation of obedience. Repentance [a/-iawba] 
means "return" [at-ntjff], 

ll AI-Muqsif T [the LquitableJ means the just [af^adil] and thus one savs 
Qqsafa [He acred justly] when He is just anti qasa fa when He is unjust. 

"Al-Nfir" jihe Light] has the meaning of the tiuide [al-hfidfl “AI-Badl^ 
[the Originator] is said (o be al-Mubdf [originator f Others say that it is the Otic 
without peer, 

\A1-Rashld" [the Leader] is said to mean the One who guides on the right 
path. Others say it is the fcnower; yet others that He is the One why transcends 
things of the world and all marks of imperfection. 

AI-SabQr [[he Very Patient] has the same meaning as ai-hailm [the 
magnanimous] which w e uommented tin earlitT- 


Chaptfr: [ The two hands, the two tyci, and the fat e\ 

Certain of our masters maintained that the two hands, the two eves and the 
face are proper attributes of the Lord Cod and that this is proven by tradition 
rather than rational proot, Bui what is correct, in our view, Is that the hards 
should he construed as power, the eyes as vision and the face as existence 

Those who affjnn that these are attributes as determined b) tradition hold 
also that they are additional to ihe ones indicated bv reason, adduced for example 
from the statement of God in reprimanding Iblls for refusing to prostrate 
himself [before Adam): “What prevents you prostrating yourself before what I 
created w„h my own hands” [38:75] According to them, there is no way to tale 
the hands as meaning power because all originated things ate inventions that the 
.salted God created by means of His pow er. In construing it like this, it loses 
Its specific implication in the case here. This is simply not right Reason attests 



^imramayn al-jlwavn 


M 




that creation cannot occur except by mtini , pfth( . 

.having power. Thus there is no reason to think rk a , 2** ^ / lhc ^powerful 
be upon him, took place 01 her than by means of rh, * trratimi of Adam, peace 
What will make our point quite clear is that Adam™" . u 
be upon him, would not deserve being prostrated hebte ® n ® oftiwl 

out from creation by the hands [of God1 and rhk - - " ^ Vlere nof si|, E ] ed 
required by the rules of reason, But iht prostminJ aerte,Iieni with what is 
a consequence of the comrmnd of God and theobviou m f c “ fIlbe,lC oql > r ai 
the execution of I he prostration specifically to Ada ^ ^ l ' erSe enra * k 

verse applies uniquely to Adam Thu 1 a 1 T ^ ” ofthis 

comes about is power. y nicn creation 

Furthermore, it is not unmmmuWe for humgns to be honoured 

bj particular mention. I here ere many espies of this in At ft* “ 
He, powerful .. H.s mm*, ascribes «„ Himself the Ka V fe ut j, ha , n0 ^ 
e sunerurn mere y fur te reason. He further ascribes ,o Himsdf.hc bdiL’s 
attnbutent «<nshipfuiness. Likew.se, He ascribes to Himself (he spin! of Jesus on 

w hum be peace. Ascription ,s divided into the ascription of attributes, ascriptions 
or possessions a nd ascription s of n»bi Ei ty. 

■ 'i! T*. TeK ?®. w ^“ ch domain a mention of the eyes, rha. the liiml meaning 
is to be abandoned is generally agreed to. Thus, for example, God's stalemenr 
in regard to the arc of Noah, upon whom he peace: “She sails under Our eyes" 
[5+:14j. No one who has a proper regard for the truth would affirm that the 
Exalted God has eyes. The mining of the phrase in this verwr to the effect 
that “she sails under Our eyes" is that the arc is in a position w herein We have 
surrounded it with ansreh T protectors and careEakre In a situation w here he is 
under the king K s care, shelter and protection, one says Thai so-and-so is under the 
eyes and cats of the king. It is sa 3 d that what is meant by j[yutt [eyes] in this verse 
are the springs [ilV**] that erupt from the earth and which are ascribed to the 

Exalted God as His pra&e'ttions. This is not unreasonable. 

As for His statement: “Forever abides the face of your Lord, majestic, 
splendid’* 155:27J T there is no way to construe “face" as an attribute, since no 
such attribute of the Exalted God is specified as remaining after the annihilation 
ol creation, Rather it is God who remains alone with His necessary attributes. 
Thus the most obvious w r ay to construe “face" is existence. Some others say 
that the intention with “‘face 7 ’ is direction [al-jihu \ by which one really means the 
right way lu approach the Exalted God One says: 41 \ did that for the face of 
God 1 meaning thereby, “in accord with obedience to the command of God 11 
l he meaning of the verse then is that all that is not in accord wilh ihe face of 
God is useless, 

I hose of our colleagues who prefer fn affirm These attributes on the basis of 
the literal meanings uf ihese verses a re (breed, as a consequence uf iheir argument, 

ElJ make attributes, in their adherence lo ihe literal sense, out of sitting un the 
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throne, coming, descending and having a side. But, if allegorical interpretation is 
permitted for the items where tt is generally agreed upon, it is nut an unreasonable 
method to apply for those we have just mentioned. We were ining nut to speak of 
the literal sense' but. since the subject has come up, we should pay some attention 
to its general situation in the Qur'an and the Sunna These are the items upon 
which the rilT-raff among anthropomorphic lireralists rest their case 

Another cjutstion that is often raised in this regard concerns the statement of 
God: “Gud is the light of the heavens and the earth [24-35]. I his is said by 
some to mean that God is the One who guides the inhabitants of tile heavens and 
the earth Those who are properly devoted rn Islam would never say that the 
“light” of the heavens and the earth is God Himself. The intention ol this verse 
is to furnish allegorical expressions and the verse itself is a metaphor as a whole. 
The thrust of the verse confirms what wc have jusi stated, Thus God says: “God 
coins allegories for the people” (24:35]. 

A not her point of contention is God's statement: “Alas for me in my neglect 
of the side {jaab] nf God” [39:56], The meaning of this verse cannot be in doubt 
to anyone except a gullible numbskull, Given the tenor of the whole passage, one 
simply cannot take the word jattb [side] to indicate a part of the body, especially 
in speaking of “neglect" in this contest. There is no way other than to construe 
janh as an aspect of the Exalted God's command and the operation thereof The 
word jaub might also mean high dignity [al-j-arrab] or protection [al-rfb#rd]. One 
says t for example, that so-and-so is safeguarded b) the protection of so-and-so. 
The one who seeks shelter at his side \janh\ finds protection in his majesty 
\janab\ Moreover, what wc state here is not some form oT interpretation. We 
know definitively that to take the word janh, which is associated in this case with 
neglect, as a body part is wrong. 

Yet another potential problem is God's statement; “The day wherein the 
shin [.rtf?] will be exposed” [68:42]. The sense of this verse informs about the 
terrors of the day of resurrection the terrible conditions attendant upon it, and 
the tortures that will be inflicted on the e% il doers. When the command to fight 
appears, breasts fill with rage, eves stare with hatred, noses flare, the combatants 
grapple in close combat, then it is .said that “the war is now in full sw ing [at shins, 
slt£f)'\ No person with any learning at all could conceive taking the word shin 
as a body part. 

One more item of concern is God's statement: “And yuur Lord came, 
and the angels rank upon rank” [89:22]. Similar to this is His statement; “What 
do they look lor except that God come to them in the shadow' of the clouds, 
and with the angels” [2:210], The meaning here of “coming" is neither to 
change from one place to another nor to alter position God is above that Rather 
the meaning in His saying “And your Lord came” is that the command of 

your Tord - His decisive ruling and His just verdict - went into effect [that is, 
come, jd 3 J. 







'L.JLVi AYNI 


it is quite ii« "IV of speaking to signal , n order ht ,, ... 

ufthe S»™e order if the im«i, i s to » !o! thl[ 4U:,1,l,es 

When the «-umntandcr arrises .he others withdraw. The intention T 

is no , (II indicate the commander's physical mot intent but the com E 
of the effective execution of his commandments and restrictions ,,7™"'™ 
latitude tor mterpretation and the various p0ss ibili t i es oiler a,np]e'™m for 
*“ there is no sense ,n Wnaruing the verse i„ 5uch a wav £ tl ™ 
acknowledging traits that are marks of contingency q 

One of die areas nhere caution is necessary is' in opposing the Hteralists „„ 
the basis of verses where they accept the allegorical information of them so that 
when they pursue rhe method of mterpretation in one case the, open themselves 
,0 the nse ol that same method in areas of controversy. Among other points 
01 con tent urn. Tot sample, is God’s staicment: "And J [c is with you wherever 
yon may be” L^-H H they would uke that literally, it must dissolve the knot 
keeping thL-rn attached to The idea than silting on T h^ throne actually meaiia that 
He is sitting there. They are thus forced into admitting shameful things that no 
ptTS4>n of intelligence would accept. II, or* the contrary they take Hls statement 
-He is with you wherever you may tae’\ and His saving 'There is no private 
conservation among three people but that He is the fourth of them, nor five but 
He v? the Sixth [58.7j, as meaning that God comprehends all secrets, they will 
h^e given an authorization for interpretation. T his evaluation of the hlera) 
meanings of the Qur^n should be enough. 


As to the kadtths Oft which they base their arguments, they are i sob led 
examples which cannot determine doctrinal certainty, [f we were in ignore them 
ali entirely, that would be quire permissible. However, it behoves us to mention 
the interpretation of ai least those that appear in the collections of authentic 
hadithi. One of them is the “hadttli of descending”, in which it is related of the 
prophet, God bless him and keep him, (hat be said: 'The Exalted God descends 
each Friday night to [he earth's heaven and proclaims: '[s there anyone who 
repents, so Thai 1 may forgive him? k there someone who seeks mercy that 1 
might gram it to him: Is there someone who calls nut that I may answer him?’”, 
and so to the end of the hadith. There is no way to take the word “descending” 
[fldas implying a change of place or vacating one place and occupying 
another because that is a characteristic of bodies and a sign of physical matter. 
To allow this would lead to a double-sided contradiction, one side or which 
is the dcimniniriftn that God is contingem and tile second a violation of the 
evidence for the contingency of bodies. 

The better way to construe the word “descending", even though it is used in 
relation to tile Exalted God, is as the descending of His cherubic angels. This is 
quite allowable and is not unreasonable, Similar to this is God ^statement: 'This 


■* the requital of those who make war Against God and His apostle” {5:33], which 
means, this is the requital of those who make war on the friends of God. It is not 
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unreasonable to omit the antecedent 1 a»d P«> 1" in pl»“ 'he noun in 

apposition to it Ul-nnWilayhl] &Y apP™P rlM! » n 

One way lo follow in interprering the hadttk .a to construe the «ord 

“descending” as God’s showering His blessing upon His servants despite their 
continuing to show animosity, persisting tn disobedience being distracted at 
nigh, from contemplating the signs of the Kvahed God and, ,n regard to the life 
to come, being mindful of only present concerns. The term ^/ [descending] 
is employed with respect to the case of someone like us who wishes to display 
humilitv. Thus one says: The king descends [nasa/o] from his august eminence 
to a worldly rank when he feds indulgent towards his subjects and he lessens the 
presumption of his vast authority, even 1 hough it is still none the less possible fo, 

hint lo increase his oppression towards them. 

One sure indication that “descending" [niwffJ] Acts not stipulate a displace 
mem is its employment in relation to the Qu^in itself, knowing, as previously 
noted, that it is impossible tor the words themselves to move about. 

Another question that comes up concerns something related from the pjopheq 
God bless him and keep him, that he said: “On the day of resurrection, the 
people of paradise will come to abide in felicity and the people of lieII (ire in ibf 
inferno; the fire will say, + Are there any more?’ 1’hereupon, the tyrant will put 

his foot in the fire and the .fire will say, Enough, enough!” 1 

This-Ad^jffA is among those related by Muhammad b. Ismail [a!"BukhSrl j in 
his Book of Commentary on ike Qut&n within his collection of authentic hadiths 
[dA^M] T lie re is ample scope for interpretation in this hadith For example, 
it ia possible Lo take ^tyrant” as a bully among men who is, in the knowledge 
of God, one of the most arrogant The fire is inspired just anticipating him. It 
continues to demand more until the foot of that tyrant finally settles into it. At 
that point the fire will say: “Ai last, at Iasi!" 

In the evidence of the haditk. moreover, it is reported that the footsteps of 
the pious, as well as The impious* pause at the sidu of che inferno which appears 
as if it were so much congealed fat, When these feet Loueh it, the fire swallows 
those that belong to it, for it knows them better than a mother knows her own 
child. 1’he confirmation for taking “tyrant" in the sense we mention is what 
is related from the prophet, God hi ess him and keep him, that hr said: “The 
inhabitants of the fire are the haughty and tyrannical, the insolent, gross and 
arrogant." 

Possibly, the word al-qadum points to a nation of people that deserve hcllfne 
according to the knowledge of the Kxalted God, and that its apposition to the 
word qadam indicates l he kiny of that group, 

Another passage that the literalism ding to are the following words of the 
prophet, God bless him iind keep him: “Verily, God created: Adam in his image." 
This huduh is not recorded in ihc collections that are most authentic. But even 


-t Thii peiKmi rlic furious traJifiiiruKl wild died ill 2>fr/fl70. 
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if j, were authentic there is an ophwbnn fc, it ,h at the literate pay n0 

atrcnuon m- Ik* *«. 01 » man >*"•<* * slave he owned whs, happened to 

hivc a beautiful face, T hereupon, the prophet, God bless him and WnT m „ 
him not “ do rt - «platmng: “God created Adim j n his imarc " The n ’ 1 
«* refcrS ^ I” ’ he sU vew hose beating he forbade. It is alsopoJbleiha, ,h" 
*** refe[S 111 Adam h, “ wlr the lining of this /today, wou i d in , ha[ 
be that God, the Exalted, crated Adam as a human being but without having 
cither rather or mother The purpose of the haJuk then is that Adam on whom 
be blessings and peace, appeared not as an ordinary part of creation but rather 
that trod invented him with his own form 


For those who have properly comprehended what we have said here, finding 
answers ro explain other questions that might he ashed will not be difficult. After 
careful investigation and avoiding haste, one will find an interpretation for the 
cornered: hadiih 

Ai this point we have said enough, rriay Gcxfs mercy he with, you. It is 
connive in affirming knowledge of the necessary attributes which we have 
divided into ihuse that iitc essential and iHckc ibat are qualifications. In the course 
of the exposition in this section what cannot be said about the Exalted God was 
laid nut dearly as well. J laving then treated these two fundamental areas,. there 
remains rtoihttig but to enter into a discussion of what is possible for God ahd n 
once that is accomplished, this handbook of doctrine will be complete and able 
to stand on its own. But in God is the grace, 



Section 

A Statement of What is Possible for God 


This section contains two parts covering tnafiv individual themes which comprise 
within them principles of the greatest importance, \\ e choose to begin the whole 
with an affirmation of the possibility of the vision off iod h the Exalted, 



Section 

Proof that the Vision of God is Possible 


Chapter: [Affirming pvreeptmt \ 

It is best for us to brin^ forward here the various points that apply particularly 
to the arguments of the orthodox which separate them from the specious 
doctrines of those who oppose us. One of the most important is the affirmation 
of perception in the visible world* 

What the orthodox and ihe majority of the Mu^azilEtes uphold is that those 1 
vrho perceive in the visible world art perceptive by means of a perception, as, for 
example, the person who is know ledgeable in the visible world knows by means 
or knowledge- I bn al-Jubbii 5 l and his followers, however, maintained a denial of 
perception, either in the visible or invisible worlds. They held than he one who 
perceives is a living being without impediment. 

Everything that serves to prove the existence of the accidents also proves 
the existence of the perceptions. Thus, if we adduce the existence of knowledge 
from the renewal of its characteristic qualities - that is, of the knoweris having 
knowledge - [lien by the process of examination and elimination, in accru'd with 
the method used previously to attain a proof of the qualifying attributes, we arc 
drawn to an indication affirming knowledge ol those who perceive in fact, Much 
as the renewal of the knoweris having knowledge in ihe visible world ikies not 
make the same necessarily valid in the invisible world, a similar condition applies 
to those who perceive being perceptive. 

The person who construes the idea iliat the one who perceives lias perception 
as implying simply that be is alive and absent of any impediment has no way 
to make a distinction between ihis nnd those who adhere to this very course of 
argument in regard to knowledge, power and will. If one takes perception as tlic 
reception of n particular form, it is not unreasonable also to take knowledge- as a 
particularized form. Without pursuing the details, the soitn of the matter is that 
denying the perceptions is to follow the method that rejects, as objectionable, the 
affirmation of accidents. 

Having established the existence of perception in what wc have just alluded 
to, you should know that perception does not depend on particularized form and 
that such a point is false from several perspectives. The most accessible of them 
is that a single perception subsists only in one atom alone. Moreover, the atoms 
that surround the locus of ihat perception have no effect on it, because every 
stum is particularized by the space that is proper to it and which is qualified by 
its own accidents, There is no effect of one atom on another. The characteristic 
qualities of an atom exist because of the accidents that nri.se uniquely in it and 
thus Likewise no accident that arises in one atom has any effect on any other 
atom. 
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, c-rt 11 (incd it ts now established that 

In accord with what we have just mention®, » « , aT 

Jvcuui ^ j w jh the locus of perception but 

the atoms that one determines to be associate 


without having in effect on it, have an 


existence that is the same with respect to 


, . , h . L .,,[,1 if nnfi c\jsteiit. Altogether then this entails 

the feature the v impart as th ey won Id if non-e ai sa iu- _ b , , ^ L|s 

(lefmitivdv denying .he Elation of specif lorm nnd nf, company wtth « 
particular qualification. That, for our purposes, is deu,i>e. 

Also what strengthens the case for denying the St.pulat.on or special form Is 
that the stipulation ‘applies equally both in the visible and the tnvMWe worlds, 
roc this reason the Mutoziltes say that, since .he alive having life » a CMldniw 
for its having knowledge in the viable world, a similar determination must apply 
in the invisible. As a result of whaithis stipulation forces upon them, weean ask 
them the following: If the perceptive being having perception in the visible 
world were conditional 10 its being structured, it would follow necessarily from 
lhe attribution to the Creator of His being perceptive that one shouitl describe 
Him as being structured. May God be exalted heyonti the sra.enieois of those 


who preach false doctrines. 

Now, hiving affirmed perception and verified that if dntis; not require a special 
form, and liiai its. subsistence is possible on the basis of a single unique atom, we can 
build on Tim principle an argument rliat makes clear the falseness of Mu c tazilite 
pretensions. These are their claim that the one who perceives by the perception ol 
eyesight does not perceive except after a ray is emitted from iht eye of the seer and 
reaches the object of sight. When the ray is righl ly directed and its emission from 
the sense organ really goes to die object of sight and makes contact with it, the ocher 
side encounters the object of sight and, if it does not miss it, it sees accordingly. 

If there should exist between the object and the sCcr a thick Curtain tbit 
prevents the ray from passing through, it will not see the object. If it is a far 
distance away, because of the rays going astray and perishing, a distant object 
will not be seen. Because also of excessive closeness to the observer, the excessive 
closeness prevents the emission of the ray and it is nor seen. It is for the same 
reason,, according rn ihcrn, that one cannot see behind the evelids, 

They understand the vision the observer has of himself when looking at a 
polished object in a similar way. Thus they maintain thar rite rays ure emitted 
and* si they fall upon, a polished surface, they will not adhere to it since the 
polished surface has no roughness. Instead it reflects the ray hack to the observer 
and it returns there. If and when that happens, he perceives himself When the 
rays become split because of squinting or something else, the one who lias 
perception does not perceive the object as it really is due to an Irregularity in the 
courSL. of [he ray. In regard to this matter, their ravings arc too extensive for an 
explanation of them to be contained in this handbook of doctrine. 

A] I of their senselcss tail; is bastd on the etni ssion of rays. which arc themselves 
su and radiant bodies, from die organ of sight and the impermissibility of 
supposing their emission without a special form of the eye. 
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Since we have proven the falsity, in whi( preceded, of requi, 
n d the one who perceives having perception to depend on the S p 


requiring perception 


ar e, in organ itself, tendencies that provoke the defusing of the raj s, this 
answer depends on the false principle of theirs-concerning production, but they 
Jo oot support each other in this. Moreover, it is their view that the tendencies 
are inherently descending, like the tendencies of a heavy weight, or ascending, 
like flames of fire when stirred up. As for the rest of the directions, the tendencies 
towards them arc cither induced or acquired artificially. The observer does not 
procure a tendency towards it direction as he would bring it about in trying to 
push a heavy object either to the left or to the right. 

If they say that the ray is sent out by the movement of i he pupil and the 
eyelids, that is impossible because someone who has had his eyelids removed 
can see even when his pupil is still Thus, accordingly, it is proven that there is 
nothing inducing the emission of the rays. If considered as a creation of God, 
one must allow the possibility of the absence of the creation, even ad mitring the 
possibility that the living being who has perception and is without impediment, 
might open his eyes, all obstacles having been removed, but God, the Exalted, 
docs not want the emission of the ray and, for chat reason, he will see nothing, 
Tliis is., for these people, something that is completely impossible. 

One objection that is quite difficult for them to deal with is our saying: If 
an atom were seen because of the ray reaching it, what happens in the case of 
seeing its colour which is an accident. One sees it but it is nor possible for rhe ray 
to touch rhe accidents- Here should they maintain that he sees only what the ray 
touches or rhat upon which subsists what the ray touches, we will answer that the 
import of this forces you to admit the possibility of seeing tastes and odours, 
since they also subsist upon what the ray touclics. 

We say to them as well: It is your view that a single atom, if is were to appear 
in the path of the mv, would not be seen, even [hough the ray following a straight 
line touched it. Should we then suppose the annexation of other atoms to that 
otic, the first will not receive a particular ray but only ™har touched it when it 
*as alone. All of this proves the falsity or the emission of rays from the observer 
and their making contact with objects of &ight. 


Tf opponents hope to find pruof of their belief about the emission of rays 
from the observer and lheir making contact with the objects of sight in what we 
exphinwl at the beginning rf this chapter, and to derive support lor it from ilie 
mention of nearness and distance, the deviation of rays and their reflection from 
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ptilished surfaces, for «hst they nre trying to claim there is nothing here ,« pv c 

them com Tort. H , . F 

A concise answer to all that they may have imagined is for us to say: \\ hy 

have you not bused the existence of the vision in the one case or its negation in 
another upon your supposition about the emission of the rajs and their reaching 
tlit object? On what basis would you refute the statement of those who say: 
Everything that you deny and affirm depends ultimately on the continuation of 
habits determined in the matter as God wished them io be< I hey follow the same 
course as in the succession to food and drink being satiety and quenching, although 
they ate not the necessitating factor for them. If the norma! course of habit is 
broken, seeing a distant object from far away or one that is excessively dose 15 
possible. As welt it is possible then to see what is behind a screen. H one puts to 
them these facts, they have no recourse except something plainly unreasonable 
which proves nothing. The way to oppose them rests on all the things ihcy agree 
with ug to be the necessary consequence of established ha hi is. 


Chapter: [ The perfeptmm Jive) 

The perceptions are five: one of which is sight which pertains to the category 
of visible things; the second is hearing which pertains to sounds; the third, the 
perception associated with odours; the fourth, the perception connected to 
tastes; and the fifth, the perception that applies lu heat, cold, soft and rough. The 
organs of sense, in Lhe idiom of the scholars, are bodily members only some 
of which have the functions of perception. The perceptions arc designated 
metaphorically l>j smell, feeling and taste. 

These expressions, according to informed persons, make known the contact 
between the senses and the bodies that are perceived and whose accidents art 
perceived. The contacts are nor perceptions themselves nor are they conditional 
upon them, although they habitually accompany them. The proof of this is thac 
you say: I smelled something but 1 did not perceive its odour, and I tasted it but 
I did not discern its flavour; I felt it but 1 dLd not perceive its heat. This confirms 
that emu does not intend by uttering these expressions to specify the perceptions 
in themselves. 

Our masters, may God be pleased with them, consider a part of the perceptions 
the sensation of being alive in itself, with pains, pleasures* and the rest of the 
characteristics that arc a condition of life. There is no way to maintain'that the 
sensation of these characteristics is knowledge of them. A person is often forced 
tore cognize the pain caused to others and he finds in his own self on appropriate 
pam corresponding to it. He thereupon distinguishes intuitively between Ills 
own sensation of that in himself and his knowledge of the pain in another. 


Chapter; [Everj' emltttt tw y Ik seen] 

The on hodov agree I hat all that exists can he seen. The greater authorities among 
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lhlS n hold lh« aA perception nuj- be asS oc la ,«| in lhe nr , rmat ctrarse rf h 
vj[h 1 category of existing objects, and thus the possibility of this association 
vs ith>n its O'™ “tw exlen<k 10 aU of the existent*. What mates it p05si( , ]c 
for a thing to be perceived is existence and that may be generalized for all (he 
■rceptions, as we shall explain by means of proofs, God willing. 

The parameters of this discussion touch on matters that [hose who seek 
CLL i(hnce ought to comprehend. For example, should someone ask: Is it possible 
ihat the one who perceives perceives his own perceiving? The approved answer, 
■ r our view, is that it is possible for the perceiver ro perceive his own perceiving! 
If he doeis not perceive it, it is solely because of m obstacle that prevents the 
perception Thus there would be an obstacle to the perception and an obstacle 
T0 deienttining that he perceives it himself. Is it possible that the perception 
of another be attached to the nthcFs perception and the obstacles to it? This 
question is much too subtle for us to explore here. 

Chapter: [The obstacles to perception] 

All of what it is possible to perceive is perceived. When the perceiver does not 
perceive it, he fails to perceive it only because of an obstacle that intervenes to 
block the perception of what it is otherwise possible to perceive. An enumeration 
uf the obstacles conforms to an enumeration of possible perceptions. T hey are 
finite in number since one must admit that rhere is a limit to the number of 
objects of perception. 

T he Mu c tazilkes denied the obstacles That we affirm to be contrary tit 
perceptions. They insist that the obstacles to them are excessive closeness and 
distance and the failure of the emitted rav to maintain a straight line and make 
contact with the object nf sight. Following tlieir principles, a curtain that is dense 
and opaque would be one of the obsEides. They consider blindness to be a defect: 
in the organ of sight Everything that establishes the existence of the accidents 
proves thai blindness, as with all obstacles to perception, is a property. If it were 
possible to consider blindness to be a defect in the structure, one could as well 
imply the same for omissions, nefflipence, guttering and other things like these. 

Anyone who understands the way proofs apply will quietly see how ro 
generalize the proof we are aiming at If, however, one wants to renew familiarity 
with die method of proving the existence of the accidents, let him go back over 
word by word wlui wc have written concerning the existence of the accidents. 
These are fundamental premises that must inevitably corner before any others. 

Chapter; [The vision of God, the Exalted] 

Wc have said that, in the doctrine of the orthodox, God, may He be sanctified, 
car. be seen. Wc have also reported the contrary view of our opponents. Moreov er, 
the majority of tht Mu^tazilites are in unanimous agreement that the Exalted 
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God will rc bo *n Himself. A«* to (be belief of .hose people, ft is 

. ... hl . , lv . icnst> and He cannot possibly be seen by other 

impossible to set Him o> tne Jl koiri +k . , 

means than an orptn of sense. A small group of ihe Mu hdd that t] re 

Creator will show Himself but iltat temporally coated bongs are precluded from 
seeing Him because they cannot sec except by means nf an organ of sensatmn and 
by the contact of the ravs. Al-Ka‘bi and bis associates held, however, that God 
the Exalted will not be seen, nor will He show Himself, or another being - ,h ls 

was ihc doctrine of aJ-Nij^rt ,* , , 

Bv the dictates of reason, that upon which one establishes the proof of 

the possibility of the vision is to say: In the visible world, vi e have a perception 
of diverse things that consist of atoms unci colours. The actuality of existing is 
common to ibis diversity of things; thdr differing js due only to their modes and 
their own attributes. Vision does not pertain to rhe modes. Everything ibat is 
seen and distinguished from another by Llie judgment of perception is the actual 
essence and tbe inodes are not essences. It then it is determined by the necessity- 
of reason that perception pertains solely to existence and tbe reality of existence 
does not varv, therefore, if an existent being can be seen, necessarily tbe vision 
of all existent beings is possible, just ns it is true that seeing one a lorn means 
necessarily that seeing all atoms is possible. \ bis is quite conclusive in proving 
what we wanted to prove. 

Tf it is said: If tbe vision cannot pertain to anything other than an. existent 
being, those who perceive would not perceive the diversity of the objects of 
perception. This is a question raised by the followers of Abu HSshitn [b, 
al-Jubbift]. 1 It was one of their principles that perception does not deal with 
existence but only with tbe distinctive char-icterisncs of the thing perceived, 
What they have said, however, represents the tnosi extreme kind of 
self-contradiction ibn al-JubbJ 1 ] p red tided describing the m title os knowable 
separately } cautioning against imagining that the mode is an essence. Thus he 
insisted that it is this which is perceived, not the essence or its existence. Hut 
how could an intelligent person accept finding that he perceives what he dnos not 
know, despite the certainty that the operation of knowledge is more comprehensive 
than that of perception. Knowledge pertains to both existence and non-existence 
and perception pertains solely to the essence that is qualified by existence. 

If HOW they ask: What is the mode that is known when perceiving existence? 
e respond. Our doctrine concerning knowledge of the modes upon perception 
of existence is like your doctrine concerning knowledge of existence when 
perceiving the modes, 1 hus, it is not unreasonable in the rules nf thought that 

? tCTC “ Whlch is '^amount to the connection of pain 
* r . e ^ <} , ^ 1)rc substrate and the accident and other similar cases. 

on the fen tW r ny , ^ possibilh > °f vision, some of them base this 
_; L ^ 1 lf thc EataltHi Crea tOr were to be visible, ivc would see Him at 

Literally thc Bahshamqy^, a standmj name f or ^ follower® r>f Aho Hashim b. abJabWl. 
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[he p**"' m0 ’ nenl - ° teucles th: " would preclude a vision oft lim d 

not «*• Thc >' are e “ e «d Jfetoce, an opaque 

ijLe Thus. sin fe ** do 1101 Him, it is an indication ihai 1 j ’ , h 

'£ me [hv vision itself is impossible. " ’ hi, '' Cdo » *“ Him 

So here wc s*> to them; Why hue you limited the obstacle ,t.„ 
meniioni why dotty factors that arc additional to them? I n investiEat.nc'the 
matter at issue, they base themselves on their claim as f g ]| uw5 . We * h 
looted carefully into the obstacles and eliminated all those except the ones wc 
haw sivectiitti. '1 o them ive respond; In your detection of esa :t!v what obsiac"es 
there arc, you did not achieve comprehensive certainty. You were definitely open 
to errors since you were not necessarily infallible nor capable of comprehending 
the totality Ilf things and their full realities, Thcrefnre, you have based yourselves 
accordingly on nothing but vac illations and dissipated efforts. 


furthermore, wt would ask therms How can you deny those who claim rhiU 
we do not see Him only because of an obstacle that affects the organ of sense 
which prevents perceiving Him? They say that this doctrine leads to accepting 
ihe belief thu it is possible for there to be, in His presence, tall hills, lofrv figures* 
phantoms of towering heights and mountainous solidity. Vet one docs not sec 
them because ihe perception one might have of them has not been created vet. 
The upshot of this is ignorance and a violation of the laws of reason. 

Here wc say: \\ hat you have mem toned reties on an exaggeration that comes 
to nothing and which promptly aims against you in the example of those who 
close their eyes and believe in God’s having the power to create what He creates, 
in the briefest of moments and with the greatest rapidity antidpatable, what you 
would impose against us. Bui how can one believe, when blinded or head bowed, 
that there has come to be in front of him, by the invention of God, towering 
mountains and bills 1 A person who accepts that will accept anything. 

Similarly., those who adhere properly to Islam agree tbit God has the power 
to create man fully and perfectly formed, without having to go back and forth 
through various degrees of creation consisting of drops rif liquid and mixing. 
Anyone who sets a complete human and has doubts about his having been given 
birth in direct con form it v to what is made possible by the power ol the hxalttd 
God plunges into the thrall of ignorance. Tt Is not impossible that rivers will flow 
With the blood of fresh slaughter and mountains will change into pure gold. But, 
if a sane person considers this possible in his own, time and supposes that it might 
happen in his own era, he is crazy and possessed by demons. On the same ba?,is h 
it is definite that there is nothing in front of us that we do not scc. 

This takes us back, may you be preserved from heretical innovations, to 
permanence of habits and their persistence, despite there being no ranonal 
requirement for it to be this wav. How is it otherwise, when the prophets are 
sin gM out by the ability to see the angels which their companions cannot see, 
lhat age w as a time w h* n the habitual order was broken and when miracles 


occurred that tan aside the normal course of things. 
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does nor have the ability to do. When they a.sktd him, .ifrcr having crossed the 
sea, that lie make them a god, he declared in reply: ‘Truly, you arc an ignorant 
people!” p:13S]. 

A small faction of the Mu'ttttlites maintains that Moses, peace he upon him, 
used to believe mistakenly in the possibility of the vision. ITten God, the Exalted, 
informed him that it is not possible. This horrendous error is greater than any 
of the words that issue from their mouths, it shows extreme contempt for the 
prophets, If that were permissible, it would be possible (or the prophet to haie 
believed that his Lord is a gross body, and that only subsequently did God 

inform him and reveal the truth to him. 

If then it is confirmed that the request by Moses, on whom be peace, estab¬ 
lishes fhc possibility of what he asked for and, furthermore, that his request for a 
vision of God occurred at that moment, fora prophet to be baffled about knowledge; 
of invisible matters does not detract from prophecy itself. He, God bless hmn and 
keep him, thought that what he believed was actually possible and attainable. 
Thereupon, the Exalted Lord informed him that it is concealed by His invisibility. 
Since his request was fur a vision at that moment, it is obvious that the denial is 
to be taken as applying solely to the situation in which the request occurred. 

Chapter: [Tht difference btimttn the vision and smeU, feeling , and taste] 

Should someone say: Yon stipulated previously that it is possible for all die 
perceptions to be applied to every existing thing, The upshot of that, however, 
forces you to admit the possibility of the application of the five incans of 
perception to the essence of the Creator and His attributes and, as a consequence 
of this, to arrive ultimately at the determination that the Exalted Lord can 
be smelled, touched and tasted. To this we respond: Wc have mentioned that 
feeling, taste and smell are expressions for the avenues of transmission rather 
than the perceptions themselves. As for the perceptions themselves, it is certain 
that they are not the transmissions anti so it is possible that they tire applicable 
to every existent thing. All of this proves the possibility of seeing every existent 
thing and that may be applied generally to each o! the perceptions. 

If someone says Or die subject of tht necessity attributes, ymi earlier 
declared that the Exalted Lord is All-hearing and All-seeing, and you affirmed 
certain knowledge of hearing and seeing. Arc the rest of the perceptions also 
affirmed ns belonging to the Creator? Wt answer: It is correct, according to us, 
that they exist. Affirming knowledge of hearing and seeing establishes also that 
the rest of the perceptions exist. 

The preceding chapter covered ivhat is possible in the applicable qualities 
0 f God. What applications [here may be of His powers in regard to His creating 
and instituting things is connected to the creation of acts and to matters that 
require an understanding of the applicable properties that are within the power 

of humans. 


Section 

A Statement about the 
Creation of Acts 


Before the appearance of heretical innovations and partisan tendencies an d prior 
to the agitation caused by subjective opinions, the forefathers of the community 
nitre-eel together that the Creator and Innovator is the Lord of the Worlds and that 
there is no other Creator nor any other Maker except Him, This is the doctrine 
of the orthodox. Moreover, all temporally contingent things were brought into 
being by the power ot God the Lsaltcd^ without a distinction between those that 
result from the power ofhiiimns and those that Tali exclusively within the power 
of the Lord, This principle carries with it the implication that ail empowerment 
belongs to the one who has power and that God, the Exalted, is rbc One who 
holds the power; He is the One who brings it into being and the One who gives 
it existence. 

The Mu^taziltres, and those who follow them among the people of deviant 
tendencies, agree that humans are (lie authors of their own acts which they bring 
into being by means of their own powers. They agree also that the Lord, may 
lie be high above the it claims, is not. [O be described ns having power over the 
empowerment of humans just as humans should not be characterized as having 
power over the empowerment in the Lord God. 

Moreover, the earlier Mu^azilites used to refuse to apply to humans the 
designation “creator 11 m accord with the closeness of their period tn the consensus 
held among the forefathers that there is no creator except God, the Exalted. But 
the later Mirtazilites had die audacity to call the human being a creator in the 
true sense. A few of the later figures even invented notions that broke away from 
the fold of religion. They maintained that the human is the creator and that the 
Lord - may He be immune above the preaching of falsifiers - is not to be called 
creator in the true sense, May God protecr you from these heresies and such 
persistently mistaken impieties. 

At this point we will lav out against the opposition three methods of dealing 
with this issue. The first involves adhering to rational certainties that preclude 
humans from being the ones who originate. In regard to the .second, wc will 
mention iht implications imposed on the Mu < tazilites by the > ules oi reason, Me 
goal being to make clear the contradictions! in their doctrines Finally, under r c 
third, we will specify the proofs in received tradition that stilish the soundness 
of the doctrine adopted by the orthodox. 


Chapter; [That the him r«« H not a creator] 

The firs, i sslJC in this discussion h«s as in pu»P°s* »*“' an h,; fce ' ,t tC 
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■ , [Q ask our adversaries You claimed that what 
arguments. One of them is lls . ^ altcd God has power over, since y 0l( 
a human has power over is'not w a empowerment on the part of tw 0 

hold 10 the impossibility of iffimnn _ to God's empowering His servant 
holders nf power. Therefore, we as > _ then t0 ^ characterized a s 

and before Actually bringing [T l " r hat H c wuulcl eventuaII > cm P°wer the 
having the power to do v n ^ ^ j f th ey insist that He is not to bfc 

one He would bring into being would eventually empower the 

rhararirrized as having 1 the power to do what n 

characterized as navmg « v wha( He W0 uld eventually empower the 

human [o *>. that upkny ftb > " becai|s( . k is one of the possible 

human to do > «*» **“ *» £ llcation „f human power in accord Wllh 

things that maty come to pass me pp 

the way wc have fatnuihtcd the question at hand. 

If the application of God’s having power to the empontring ht servant 
was precluded by the impoaaiVility. as held byouradvcrsar.es, o at,empowerment 
by two distinct holders of power, it is no. necessary to preclude who, He has 
power over but will eventually empower the servant to do being with Him before 
He empowers the servant to do it, since the contingent aspect ot the power has 
not vet come into effect. Because it is necessary that what God empowers the 
servant to do be within the power of God, prior to His empowering the servant 
to do it, when He empowers the human it is impossible that what was previously 
within the power of God ceases to he within His power. 

If h in the belief of our opponents, it appears contradictory lor it to remain 
within the power of God even while human power inter mitten tly applies to it as 
well, if would make more sense for it to persist as being within the power ol God 
and denv dial it is wiihin human power than in terminating ibe application of 
God’s power to it because of its falling intermittently within human power. If 
ihe necessity of what the human has the power to do being within the power of 
God is proven, everything that he has the power it) do, God is its Producer and 
Creator, since it is impossible rhar the human alone bring into being what God 
has power over, 

One point that our masters held firmly was the doctrine that actions that 
are done perfectly betoken the knowledge of those who bring them into being. 
Yet there are acts that have issued from hitmans in a state of carelessness 
and confusion that are well ordered and arranged, displaying the qualities of 
competency and proficiency, even though the human was himself unaware of 
what he hail done Still, ir follows that the authoring of the act must betoken the 
knowledge of the one who brought it into being. The only conclusion from that, 
in the view of the orthodox, is ro declare that the one who brought the act into 
being was God, the Exalted, and that it is He who knows them in reality, 

, ose w ci hnld that the human brings into being his own acts and yet that 
te is ignorant a them, as in the case we arc using to adduce this proof, have 
to accept t at competency and proficiency indicate that the author of 
cm is competent and proficient, Bui that is in contradiction to rational proftf* 
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11 ° ne 7 m K 77' ,h f 1 rmncTl ' ul «**■« whid. its au(hor 
i. ignor®* of, one would hold false ,| su , hat an action [h e . ™ r 

*■*““ *> h* <he power » do it. This leads on * sayirg char i, j, false f“ * 

iLtioti [0 P* 0 ™ the cxsstcncc «f an agent. 

If now they were to turn agai™ os what wt (tfcrreJ to on tht sub|cct f 

“performance [**fl and to say here: Being Ihe one w ho performs necessarily 
me** having knowledge of what one performs, bu, it i s possible rhat there 
issue from him a few actions while he is confused and negligent, we reply: 
According to Vis, the dictates of reason do not require the performer of an act to 
be tnorsvltd^bk about what he does and thus it is possible for him to accomplish 
a small number absent minded! y, since, if that were necessary in regard to a lai^e 
numbtr afacis, il would ** equalh necessary also for a small number If they 
say: In accord with the principles you have laid down, U is possible for a largi 
number of acts to issue from a human being w ithout his knowing about them, 
we answer; This is allowable according to the rules of reason but it k precluded 
from actually happening by the prevailing habitual order of things. If that were 
to be broken, wb.it you, warn us to admit would be then quite possible according 
to reason, 


At this point they may say. It) ihc course t>f your discussion about proving 
God’s basing knowledge, you specified that this is only known self-evidently 
rathei than being obtained bv reflection and reasoning. This is what you have 
declared acceptable. Bui it is contradictory to the premise you now rely oil with 
respect ro your doctrine that the masterful net signifies that the one who brought 
it into being knows about it. We answer: This is a deception on your part. ’There 
is no contradiction between what we said earlier and what we now adduce in this 
regard. In cfTect we have said that we know or necessity that a masterful action does 
run issue except from someone who has knowledge. Thus the real truth in this 
statement centres on the masterful action proving that its agent has knowledge 
of it, without any need to reflect about its being a proof Just as proofs are of 
larious kinds: one of them is, Tor example, not known as being a proof except by 
reasoning; another is a proof known self-evidently. What we are discussing now 
is of the second type. 1 lie re is nu- meaning in something being a proof for what 
it proves except in that knowledge of it necessarily yields know ledge of what it 
proves. This is the effect of the mastery that proves the knowledge ofthc one 
who perfects it. This then is the argument concerning the first topic. 

As for the second issue, it consists of objections into which they are farced 
which are decisive and from which there is no escape. One of the strongest 
is that, by their own principles, the contingent power applies exclusively to 
existence, not tn any other of the attributes. But the reality of the existence that 
belongs ro the contingent being does not vary, 1 he variation in different things 
depends on the modes it has that are additional to its existence and they are an 
effect that is due to the power. One of the principles of this group is that a power 
that applies iu something applies to its likenesses and to its opposites. Lxistcm 
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beinss putkiutc in the r«|i.) ofwhut .he pcwcrupplkMo and ta noori, 

* Ltofi m of x contingent power pH*. to * th "^ ««*• 

me appnummi * , j n t heLr view, u is nccosan for 

ss i;i'n e p"s colours. and fltwns. In the bjm ■ 3 T .. ■ ■ TL 

* umi*, Uiiuuis. m situation. There 

the power Ehit moves to apply ^ wcJ1 (p »'* m]ns * 

is for them tie -escape from that conclusion- _ , 

’ They may now say; Winn vou forced upon us in the matter o neat,on 

turns azainst vou in regard to the apptoDon of the power to perform. If power 
pX m an/of thc^dettts, you must admit yourself «h» you tried to force 

us to concede which is the possibility of its applied « **• 

thin its And, if vou do not admit whit Writs against you, die objtc ion you raised 

no longer stands, To this we respond: According to us. the contingent power 
does not apply to existence pure and simple hu. to the essence andi^modes. 
The essences vary w itli their modes. Thus we need not admit, on the bus 0 our 
determination of the power's application to one thing a detemunal .nri ako of the 
possibilirv of its application to something that differs from it. ■ 5“ 

great effect against the Mu'iaiilitus in that they tnamtain that the pow er applies 

solely to existence, even though in itsrealtiy existence dots tun '“y * 

Another point that has gicat effect against them is that they matrtatn that 
the contingent power cannot bring back what was brought into bcugmihe 
first instance Vet it is known that the resurrection is all bur the same m the first 
creation, For this reason the adherents of Islam infer the Lord k having the power 
to resurrect based on His having the power to undertake creation m he firs 
place The scripture speaks to this very point and the Lord advances the first 
creation as an argument against those who deny the resurrection. 

If the Mu'tazilitcS avow that, concerning that of which reason admits ui 
general its possibility, the contingent power will not serve for its resurrection, on 
this basis it must be admitted that it is not of service for the commencement ot 
creation. If, however, ihey force on us the applicability of the contingent power 
to the future life, we accept it and consider it not unreasonable. If God restores 
human empowerment, it is also possible that He restores His power over it. 

Another objection against them consists in saying: Vou acccpi with us 
that With the creep [ion of existence, none of the attributes or action develop 
from a power that is contingent, although they themselves come and go, |ust as 
existence comes and goes. What then is the difference between existence and the 

attribute that is added to it? 

[\y 0U say; When the existence or motion is established, proving its existent* 
affirms nettssarily that the characteristic properties that belong to it also exist; 
power only his its effect in what is possible nol irt whir is necessary; but the 
attributes that accompany existence arc necessary; how then could the power 
effect them? To this we reply; It makes no sense for them to be necessary. Since 
it h possible to suppose their non-existence w hen the existence does not exist. 

They may now' say: 1"he meaning or their bring necessary is only that they are 
necessary when the existence is affirmed. We respond: Likewise the existence is 
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Birfffiiiry whtn they ^firmed, since,, jusi a*; ii i E ■ , 

is ginned "ithuut the attributes which accompany it”^iT' ^ “ n * iri * c, ' t 

for the attributes that accompany it to (s a ffi rmcd ^ arij "» 

There is no escape from this conclusion and there is no'nfcv n '™? nea,t . lllin ® 
aS £ to refute this outcome, r adversaries can 

As for the third Issue in this discussion our u 

^ from «H*n. They fall ta two ^ 'ZT^S^ 

^ ™—- - sss 

Thos. taken as an evasion of the community have various aspects One of 
them IS that the community is in accord on supplication to God, thcEnltcd and 
10 r*’° , lm ' desire that He bestow on them faith and certitude and that 
Hc shield them from unbelief, unputty and disobedience. Bui, ,f recognition 

not wothin the power of God, this wide!y used prayer and its universal desire 
j 5 connected to a roques, for something that the Creator has no power rndo 

Should they now say: This desire may be construed as a request for the 
power to acquire faith and for assistance lo thai end by the creation of power, 
we reply" This is tiQt correct, according to your own principles, because, jf every 
person that has the capacity, had power over faith and the Lord did not deprive 
hsP ol having I he power for it, there is no way to unrsrnje the prayer as a desire 
for what already exists. But the person oftering the prayer seeks something not 
vci attained and previously lacking. 

Furthermore, just as the righteous ancestors listed the Edited God for faith, 
similarly they requested Him to shield them from unbelief. The power for faith 
is a power for unbelief, according to the principles of the MiFtazilices. Thus* if 
the Lord were to help with the acquisition of fiiirh by treating the power for it, 
it is also necessary that He assist in the acquisition of unbelief bv creating the 
power for it. This case becomes even stronger against our adversary when we 
suppose that the argument concerns someone about whom God knows that, if 
lie grants him the power, be will become an unbeliever. Should, therefore, He 
give him the power under these circumstances, Ide will be aiding unbelief more 
surely than faith. 

Among the prayers of the prophets to this effect k the statement of Abraham 
and his son Ismail, may God's blessings be upon them both: “Our Lord, make 
us submissive to You” (and the rest of the verse) [2; 12ft]. Another of them is the 
statement of Abraham, oe whom be pence: l4 And preserve me and my sons from 
worshipping idols 1 ' [14: J5], 

Al&u among The points we adhere to, based on the received expression of 
the community and the consensus of its- leaders, is that Atuslims, prior to the 
appearance of the Qadurivya,' were in unanimous accord that the Exalted Lord 


I The tom Qadanyva applies, jh is the ease hew, K ^ers»> to ihu« fm 

*ill and hold that humans have power over Th«r own actb iildcfiendenlty of God's power Ovtr 
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is (ht sovereign over ail created things and Lord of all that mas temporally 
produced It is so impossibility that the Exalted Creator he sovere.grt over whs, 
lie has no poster over and a god of something not considered among those things 
within His power. There is no doubt that all created beings have a lord and 
sovereign. If the servant was to be the creator of his own actions, necessarily he 
would he their lord and god in St) far as he holds the power over them by and 
of himself. This is a great effrontery to religion that would be accepted by no 
successful person. The sense of the revelation indicates as much. God sardi “For 
then, each god would govern what he created, some of them holding themselves 
above others” [23:91), 

Yet another received item from this source is for ns to maintain that the 
creation of undemanding 1 , snbmisstvencss, and good worts is more admirable 
than the creation of bodies and their accidents^ which are not in the same 
category as submissiveneis. If cue were to attribute to the servant ihu creation of 
understandings that would be a more admirable creation than that of the Lord, 
Tt would be more appropriate for him to serve himself and to provide guidance 
and save himself from sin and perdirion than his Lord, A person who insists that 
the servant serves himself Eietter than his Lord has broken from the consensus 
of Muslims and separated himself from religion altogether. 

They might say: If it were not for power over faith., there would be no 
possibility of the servant acquiring faith, and thus having such power is more 
useful and better. To that we reply: Aa a restdl of this idea, the upholders ol this 
dogma are forced to make the power for unbelief more evil than unbelief itself in 
so far as unbelief is impossible except as a consequence of that power. The power 
is effective equally for two opposites and one of them is not then preferable to 
the other. If thus trod, the Exalted, were to ameliorate his situation by giving him 
the power to find faith, He would also hinder him by giving him the capacity for 
unbelief. This evaluation fulfils our intention In respect to sources based on the 
expression of the community. 

As for the text of the Holy Book, one of them is God's statement: , *Thdt is 
God, your Lord; there is no god besides He, the Creator of all things” (the verse) 
[6:103]. This verst requires that the Exalted Creator stands alone in creating .all 
created things. The inference in ii is reconfirmed by our knowing that the import 
of it comprises the glorification in His being the Originator and Innovator and in 
being alone in creating all things. If (here were another creator and innovator 
other than He, the glorification due for creation could oo longer be taken In its 
particular meaning. The servant would then be allowed to glorify himself lor 
being the creator of all things, even though what is meant is merely that he is 
the creator of some things. 


them. It can, however„ mean the uppoitU;, namely that fir»d has absuluic power river all atts 
ami He in fid deterrmn** chcirti ill Hsmsdf. See ll KadarLj.'j'a ir in lh<! F-I2. 
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Here they s*yi What you have latched on to is a generality. Scholars have two 
doctrines concerning formulae that axe general: one denies chat the words email 
a generality and the second Upholds the generality, provided that it 15 subjected 
t0 interpretation. But all literal forms arc subject to various wiys 0 f beinc 
construed. Thus one cannot rely On them to reach a definitive result. To this 
we respond: We do not adhere to a simple formula except after having made cleat 
j E * connection to the desire for glorification. Wc demonstrated conclusively that 
this glorification is what is understood, as required by the verse itself. Construing 
the verse in die particular is no longer tenable seeing as we have obtained 
certainty in respect to glorification, What h understood, although not adduced 
from the formula in isolation, is nevertheless derivable from associated factors. 

In shis same way, one infers from God’s statement: ,l Or have they ascribed 
to God associates who created as He created, so that creation is all alike to them, 
say God is the Creator of ill things" [the verse) [13:16], 'Ilnis verse is prime 
evidence in regard to the topic under dispute. If they claim: The apparent 
meaning docs not apply as, similarly, it did not in the subject of your previous 
inference, since the literal implication in both verses requires that the Lord be 
Creator of all things and the specification here of things covers both die eternal 
and the contingent, we reply: The one who communicates and who speaks in 
these situations does not fait within the class of ihose spoken to, The like of this 
is someone saying: "1 have not found an eloquent adversary, nor an accomplished 
debater, but that I silenced him ” No person of intelligence would imagine this 
declaration to include thai he himself fail within the judgment imposed by his 
statement that is, to suppose his having silenced even himself. The decisive 
meaning of the text will not be found by evasions and irickery. 

We can adduce in every verse in the Book of God an indication to glorify the 
Exalted Creator as having power over all things. The Mu c tazilites do not have 
this sense available to them, since, for them, the meaning in God’s statement: 
“‘God has power over ill things” [2:284] is that I Ie has power over His own actions 
but f le dues not hold power over the actions of others. The matter being like this 
the servant also has power over all things, according to this interpretation. As a 
result the glorification of the Exalted Creator ceases to mean anything. 

Another passage that can be invoked is God’s statement: “And God created 
you and what you make” [37:%]. We will dedicate a special chapter to the 
meaning of guidance and going astray, the scaling and the occlusion 

1 fa&\ and the gladdening of hearts [shark at-^dur] and in it we will keep Strictly 
to the test and spirit of the Holy Honk, For the moment, it is time to mention the 
doctrines defended by the Mu^azilUes and their sophisms which arc divided, 
according to their own teaching, into the discernment of reason and the dictates 
of tradition, 

One of those they adhere to from the discernment of reason is to say: 
The intelligent person judges between whit is within his power and^whar i$ not 
within his power He, for example, perceives a difference between his voluntary 
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j l- „ trT which he has no control* The way to 
minions ami tile colons J,ound . that h(! finds that whnr is within his 

distinguish be,ween,he W "^^Vl'ht'meni,..,- and requires, and 
power occurs as a direct consequer ^ ((> his refrainin6 and (timing 

what of It that does nol ' a PI* r ' (-nines up that occurs on account of his 

his attention away from it If **>‘«S P f jts happening, 

intention and recrement, he doubts™rjha. ifc. the human 

Moreover, it would not have happened wen nor co s 

beine must be the producer of his own actions. It h.s actrons mu not occur 
ocing must dc t . . t category as his colour 

because he made Them occur, the} would bn in me m * 

and (lie rest of his attributes uver which he has no power. 

Wc uf What vou reiv on here is a claim that is not connected to the 

evidence As for your statement that what rs within the power occurs as a 
c sequence of the requirement and intent ion. it is false for several reasons0* 
of the™ is that this cannot be general^ for all stares nor ^it -ludc aU 
actions. Instead the matter needs a distinct,on: som.hmes an aa » a 

consequence of the intention and sometimes it docs not occur because 
Thus, 'Vo, example, the acts of an intelligent person who is cerdess m *“ “ 
occur in accord with his intention and requirements. They are similar to any act 

3 sleeping: or an unconscious person might da 

Thus since what rhey say cannot be generalized to encompass all acts, the 
occurrence of only some of them in response to the requirement does uol prove 
that they are acts produced bv the human being. It happens that a person is sated 
upon eating, his thirst is quenched after drinking, that cbth acquires desired 
colours bv dyeing, that the person addressed understands when gi ven mformatvon, 
that he has shame and has fear upon being shamed or frightened, liut these acts, 
all hough they take place in accord with what is intended, are not the acts o: the 

person who has the motive or the intention. 

In addition we maintain that the one who believes that there .is no Creator 
except God will not be incited to create by any requirement at all. Wilh this 
belief it would not be correct lor him to intend to produce. The actions of 
Vfmaiontv of creatures do rot occur as a consequence of an intention What 
happens by intention anil occurs because of the human being is, according to 
our adversaries, contingently produced. Since it is no* dear that, in the eases of 
those we mentioned above, the act IS not consequent to the intention, their 
hoping to lake refuge in the idea of mod virion is vain and rhai an which they 
rely for their argument is corrupts 

Furthermore, uc say: It is not unreasonable* in your view, that the hxslreo 
Creator creates in the hitman involuntary modes of being* and that He creates 
in him motivations towards them that are generally involuntary. If the situation 
is like this, rhe modes of being occur in response to the motivations Rut *c 
cannot decide, in that case, that the involuntary modes of being which occur in 
response to motivations arc the acts of the person who has the motivation. 
r I‘here fore what they rely on is false in every respect. 
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- s *■*“ : nd n ° . w,th,n ‘ h, ; power ’ s «*«, boi (kduwM 

for perceiving I he .pphction of the power in one cm M d not in the other r 
like the difference between what is known and what is supposed as „ roba l 
i *hiie knowing that knowledge and supposition have no effect on that tn 
ithevaDPh. 


even 


tip * -mr — 

which they apply 


Chapter {The distinction between the claim upon the tenant mth respect to his 
colours and his body venm the dam upon him with respect to his $c(s] 

.Among the points they insist upon, — one which ii a major conirivarit.tr of theirs 
-is for them tu say: God, the Exalted, demands obedience from the servant. But 
rt is absurd and lacking in reason for the servant to be asked for something he 
cannnr do. They continue; Being empowered, in your view , is tantamount to the 
power itself in that both occur hy the power of God, the Exalted, and the servant 
has no role at all in causing to occur the things with that power. What then is 
demandedr What is the sensoof demanding' What is ilie distinction between the 
claim upon the servant with respect to his colours ind his body versus the claim 
upon him with re&pect tn his acts? 

Perhaps they will attempt to resolve this quandary by saying; We will 
nor hold you, in this instance, to die concept of a command that applies to the 
rcprchensiblenesH or worthiness of the action. Nevertheless, all upholders of 
religion agree that what led to the imputation of a contradiction in the speech of 
God, the Exalted, and which deviates from good sense, is false. It is nothing but 
foolish talk for someone to say to the person from whom he demands something; 
Do what T am myself doing and create what l am already creating. 

Our method of opposing this quandary of the Mufiazilites commences from 
a number of different points. Among them is for us to note that one of their 
principles is that the non-existent is a thing anti an essence with properties that 
qualify it. That being so what is the sense of demanding a positive affirmation of 
what is already affirmed? There is no sense in an object of knowledge having 
existence unless it is affirmed as an essence possessing qualifying properties. Our 
objection to their doctrine here, in fact, removes any meaning that creating might 
have in their view from the scope of God T s activity, may He be sanctified and 
exalted. 

As for those of the MuAazifites who deny the modes, they have no expectation 
of finding a way It) disassociate themselves from the consequence we have just 
mentioned. Those among the partisans of this school who uphold the modes 
might perhaps claim that the thing demanded is existence and that it is a 
renewable mode of the essence. But that is absurd because, if the mode were to 
be particular to the affirmation of existence over non-existence, it would be an 
essence. Anything imagined 10 be non-existent which is then believed renewable 
in essence occurs subject to the separate and unique power that transforms it, 
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„ Huiv fhc transfer of the effect 
Therefore, it k itself an essence^ II ° ne c | a i m that an atoni became still 
ol'j power to the mode, it -wooId c pos niotle determined by i power 

after being in motion, and its being tn reiwse ^ d t additional to the 

without any need to stipulate ^ ; s no way for ihem to 

essence. Cut that entails the dentil of accidents. I neTt 


avoid this consequence. argument is for us to ast: 

Among other point* tha. «fbte and y* whm 

According tovQU> the servant from n * Mn be arr j vC al knowledge 

afterwards he believes in the demand »«^ v is a Ucin g who ordains 

of the demand prior to ascertaining firmly Urnt inert 

the commandment? otcn demand js hself a 

What they rely on tn force us to zdmX fr0m , vhich there is no 

contradiction refutes instead their own claims < r - Exalted Lord 

escape. This is for us to note: Itis among your jn ^ ^ int0fcs ; 

in imposing upon them the obligation to obey . 1 * d about 

of His servants. We populate a Jnctripe nptinst you in which the pe™r 
whom God, the Ignited, knows that, if he dies not having reached S 
reason, he will be saved from eternal punishment, or, atemativelj, if He leau.s 
him to reach intellectual maturity and grants him full facilities, he wll hocome 
ungrateful and rebel. That being his situation, it would most autiredlj be in his 
best interest for li im to d ie. If anyone were to q nestion this, fnrt her (ii sCLISsi on w ith 
such a person is pointless; hisargument is simply untenable. All discussions abont 
requiring an imposed obligation are bound up with an intention lor the best result. 

Here there k no greater example of contradiction than lor someone to say: 
I am giving vou an order and my purpose in jiving you an order is your best 
interest, despite my knowing that you will not behest served, since, if \ do not give 
you the order, you would be saved from (be grievous sins of eternal damnation 
and the ruination of everlasting perdition, Tills - may you he safeguarded from 
such innovations - is die ultimate in contradiction and grasping this fact is easy 


for any intelligent person. 

Also what opposes them is that the prescriptions and restraints of the law arc 
connected to the conditions determined to be in accord with the causes proper 
to them. An example is the supposition in the law with regard to a command that 
the person obligated by it be upstanding and knowing. There is no way to deny 
it, based either on the sources of the law or the requirements of tradition. Thus the 
knowers being knowledgeable, although i useful presupposition in terms of the 
demand made of him, is not due T according to the principles of our opponents, 
to a being that demands it of him. Nothing occurs as a result of the power except 
the coming into existence of an essence. The inodes are necessitated by the causes 
and necessarily come to be as a consequence of this contingent relation ship, li 
then supposing demanding what will not occur by the agency of the demand’s 
subject is not improbable, the consequence, on the basis uf which they would 
oppose us, is thus actually valid. 
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At this po-nt «c *F What y» tainted y„ ur contHvc(| jdeaj on 

W We . COn,lnue Y “.«" *»dy aware chat your o Ppo J« d 0 ™ 
,» the servant who » safest ,o command and prohfhJtbo being "e 

«* who ma t es ^ act OCCUr ; an<! *■» of the consensus of the reliaioo 
community that the commands arc directed to the person under obligation Yet 

you would '"S'” 1 ! <j es P lle ,hese tw, > principles, on the impossibility of dcmaotlini 
of someone what he cmnot mate happen by and of himself. 

To summarize the discussion, we now state: What you claim as beinir 
impossible roust fail under one of two conditions. Either you base your claim on 
sell-evident necessity^ or on a prool that hacks up your argument. If yon claim 
necessary knowledge, in mating such a claim, you run into the opposition of the 
majority of the community and you must certainly be considered unconscionable 
Nor can you save yourselves from the objections to your claims by one similar to 
It, if you try to base the soundness of your claim upon reason, reveal it so that 
we can speak against it. Do not be content with an empty claim. 


In the nailer of appropriation, one or our leading masters pursued a methed 
that refutes this sophism of theirs, as we will later explain in a chapter devoted 
to the true reality of appropriation. What he said was that the contingent power 
comprises within it the existence of a mode belonging to the tiling empowered 
by it, and it is to this mode that the demand applies. Creating, according to the 
principles of the MidtajriJites, does nor include the coming into existence of the 
essence, since, in their view, essences exist both as non-being and as being, in 
either case having their own qualifying attributes. Coming into being involves 
the existence of the essence and that is a mode, according to the most competent 
of theMuTazilitus. 

Another sophism of theirs consists in their saying: Should you judge 
that the contingent power docs not produce an effect on that to which it 
applies find so its function is Lhc same as knowledge in respect to its influence 
on the thing known, from what this emails conies the application of the 
contingent power to colours, bodies, the eternal and all contingent things, in 
so far as thev are analogous to ibings known. In this they misconstrue their own 
claim, while yet searching for a way thereby to prove it. Anyone who wants 
to establish a comparison between one [fling and another should seek evidence 
proving the likeness between them in the way desired by the person making 
the comparison. 

Thus, if they maintain that the link between powers and knowledge is their 
both equally not producing an effect in that to which they apply, we rcp:y: W by 
have you not said that the application of knowledge is general, since it leav es 
no cra.ee itself? They cannot free themselves Irnm this objection, rmr can the) 
bring forth, a proof and they ;ire not about to be sho wn a way co firnl »- Moreover, 
vision produces no effect in the visible objcoi nor, according to the doctrine 
of the adversary here, docs it apply in the case of ary other of the beings. 
Knowledge about a specific determined object dfies n<u apply l Q ttn y other than 
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. , . ■ rc.-* nf ihe knowledge in the thing" known b% such 

it, even though Lhere is no eJIcet fl! lllL k - . 

knowledge. Thus the contention they relied on proves Ubc. 

In addition what .hcv have argued turns agatnst .hem n a wat that leaves 

.hem no means of escape Th, is .ha. the true ™>- 0 f ™n,mgencv d O es not 

-. • js.riiaa’* rif rbp newer, rhe attributes ii) which 
vary* Far our opponents* it is an effect Or I , , , 

.. * nnwer How then do vow not uphold 

contingent things vary are not effect* of the power. now - * 

, v ■ c 1 r. J svvr'r m all com mrem beings, seeing as there is 

the application of the contingent power to jli cummh*' » ’ , 

no variation in the application of the contingent power and ns cftcct on .hem all? 

Yet another sophism of theirs is for then, to say: The servant» rewarded on 

the basis of his action, or punished, reproached, or praised. All this proves that 

his act was brought about by him, since it cannot be considered good W "P"»ch 

him or bestow praise lor what he did not bring about ,m5C ’ ns 1 , • 1 

of his coloration or corporeal functions. 'I his argument o r eirs vie S 

because reward and punishment and what attends them in 1 wav o me 

and honour do not, in our view, result from the acts of the obligated person by 

necessity. If God. the Faulted, "ere to enter His servant into cither abit ing 

happiness or painful punishment, both of those ate perfectly possible and not 

unthinkable. The acts of the servants are, according to the rules of the law. merey 

signs and tokens of the regulations of God, the Exalted. I. is not inconceivable 

to set up such a sign which docs not actually pertain to the one who has been 

marked by it. We will confirm this in the chapter on reward and punishment, 

God, the Mighty and Glorious, willidg. 


Ghapter: [Gw the afpik ttirn of tfa contingent pener to vital it empowers] 

Someone might sa v: One argues a particular doctrine, either in re filiation nr in 
acceptance in the situation where it is intelligible, but what you believe in regard 
tn the servant appropriation of an act is nonsense, since, if the power has no 
effect on what is empowered by it, the empowerment cannot have occurred 
because of it. There k no meaning For the application of the power in this 
case. Our answer is that our masters exposed differing opinions as to how the 

contingent power applies to what it empowers. 

Sonic among them argued that the contingent power produces an effect in 
so far as it brings about a mode which the empowered thing has and on the basis 
of which 1 he act of appropriation is distinguishable from necessity. If we were to 
stipulate a necessary motion in a certain direction, and we suppose also another 
in the same direction tlm is moving appropriately, the appropriating movement 
belongs to an additional mode that comprises an effect associated with tne 
application of a contingent power to it. By it the act of appropriating can be 
distinguished from the necessary. As for contingency and the production ol 
essences, only God, the Exalted, causes ihcm to exist, 

But this procedure is not acceptable and does not follow the rules laid down 
by the orthodox. In adopting it, one opens the door to many errors that must he 
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avniJcil' Amon E them n That, m himng power, the servant cannot p[>ssibIv , 
IsalateJ from the Exulttd Lord, ir ire stipulate that the co nt in B em power h ' 
an effect and we affirm that it belongs to the servant, lve violate the belief w-hi h 
requires that the Lord has power Over all things that are subject to power. It is 
impossible to hold that the stipulated condition occurs both as a result of an 
eternal power and a contingent power and, if this is impossible, allowing 
stipulation here is to allow the supposition of a creation stemming from two 


creators, 

Nevertheless, the partisan of tills procedure passes on in his doctrine to a 
claim of an unknown mode which he cannot explain clearly, despite our having 
proved definitively that the appropriating movement corresponds to the necessary. 
To suppose ihe existence of unknown modes is a departure from propriety and 
opens an access for corrupt notions to enter into the principles of religion. 

The sound procedure is to understand conclusively ihar the contingent 
power does not produce its own effect in what is subject to the power, and k ts 
not a condition of the application of an attribute that it produce an effect in that 
in which it applies, since knowing is intelligible in its application to the thing 
known, despite not producing an effect in it. In a similar way, a will that is 


associated with the acl of the servant does not produce an effect in its object. 
Should now our opponents find this still inadmissible and revert to the concept 
of rhe servant being the one accountable, we have provided here sufficient 
justification for a convincing refutation. 


Chapter: [On being guided, its en&r, under seat and stamp 1 \ 

Understand, may God, the Exalted, help you to reach His gracious approval, 
that the Book of God, the All-mighty, contains verses indicating the unique role 
of God, the Exalted, in providing guidance for people and in leading [hem 
astray, or in placing a seal on the hearts of the unbelievers among them. These 
arc texts that prove the falseness of the doctrines of the cippOfitms of orthodoxy. 
Here we will first review our point ill regard to the verses concerning "being 
guided” and “in error 55 . After, we will follow with the verses that contain a 
reference to "sealing*’ and “stamping”. 

Among those that carry the most weight against them arc the following 
statements of God, the Exalted: “And God summons to the Abode of Peace and 
guides whomever He will to the straiglm path” [10:25], 1 lib saying: ’’You do not 
guide these that you like but rather God guides whoever He wishes, [28.56], 
Hia saying. “Whoever God wants to guide, He expands his breast for Islam, and 
whoever I le wants to lead astray, He makes his breast narrow and tight [6.125], 
and rhe statement of God, the Mighty and Glorious: “Whoever God guides he 
is rightly guided; whoever He leads astray, they are the losers 51 17:178], 
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Understand thu “being S^dcd” in these verses cannot be construed 
otherwise Ilian to indicate the crcat.on of faith. Likewise one cannot construe 
“being led astray” in any other way than as the creation ol error. \\ c do not reject 
adducing from “guidance" in the hook of God, the Mighty and Glorious, , 
meaning other than the one we have indicated here. It is used in the sense of 
the ‘'summons”, as in God, the Exalted, saying: “Surely you will guide to the 
straight |uch" [42:52], where its meaning is that you will surely summon. 

The connotation of guidance and what is intended h> it is conducting ihe 
believers onto the paths to paradise and die roads by which they may reach ir on 
the Day of Resurrection. God, the Esaltcd, said: ‘‘He will not let their deeds 
go astray; He will guide them and set their minds aright [47:4-5). God, ihe 
Exalted, mentions those who are warriors in His cause* specifically rneaumg the 
Emigrants [nt^MtihUjirlln] and the Helpers [al-^nsUr]^ Next* He declare* that 
He will guide them. Hence it is necessary to understand this vtise to mean what 
we indicated previously. Further God, the Exalted, said, in reference So the 
unbelievers: “Gustle them to the path of hell” [37:23]. It means to show them ld 
the path to helL The implication in His saving: bi As for ThamOd, We Raided 
Lbcm” [41:171, is to “summon" and the sense of the verse is that We summoned 
them but they preferred to remain blind to the guidance to which W e summoned 
them. 

We indicate here the various Sign i flea linns of the terms “being guided' and 
“being led astray” simply so that you will perceive that we do not deny that 
either “being guided" nr “being led astray’’ are used with a meaning other than 
“cresting". However* we are specifying that tills particular inference for them 
is in accord with rhe verses we cited at the beginning nf this chapter. For them 
there is no way to construe either as meaning “summons”. Indeed God, 
the Exalted, distinguishes between “summon” and “guidance" in saying: “God 
summons to the Abode of Peace and He guides whoever He wishes.” Thus 
guidance is particular and the summons is general, and this entails the under¬ 
standing we adduce from these verses. There is no way to construe them ns 
providing guidance towards the road to paradise because tied, the Exalted^ 
makes guidance conditional on His will, and His Wish and His choice, Anyone 
deserving of paradise imposes on God, in the view of the Muhturilites, rhe 
obligation to admit him to paradise. God, the Exalted, saying “Whoever God 
wants to guide He exposes his breast for Islam”, speaks explicitly about the 
situation in this world, fo open the breast or to close it up and the mention of 
Islam arc the best confirmation of what we have been saying. 

If, in wanting to construe guidance as meaning summons Of something else 
commensurate with their beliefs, the .VIuAazilites attempt to draw their evidence 
from the verses we cited, we have only to answer that it is not inconceivable to 


y The Mtth&jir&n are thnse why emipnnied front Mecca to Madina and leaned Muhammad 
there. Tli c A nfS r a rc ihe local inhabitants of Madina who rnten?»I His ^nss after his arrival. 
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underhand wliat you taU as evidence implying what you have mended Jr 
on ly that we infer in the verses a distinction 


| S only that we infer in the verses a distinction specifying that guidance is f or 
ertatit and being led astray for another, especially in conjunction with a 
n of Islam and the opening and closing up 0 f the Vasts, There is simply 
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no scope in the tests Irom which we have adduced our proof for their fancifully 
embellished interpretations. 

As for the verses mentioning “stamping” and “sealing”, they include 
God, the halted, saying; “God placed a seal on their hearts 1 ' [2:7], His saying, 
“Rather it is God who put the stamp of ihcir unbelief on their hearts” [4:155^ 
and His saying, “We have thrown veils over their hearts that they may not 
understand it and in their ears a deafness" [6:25], and His saying, “And We made 
their hearts harden" [5:155], 


The Mu^tazilites have argued about these verges and the opinions they hold 
are in turmoil. A group of the Basrans believe in construing them as God, the 
Exalted, denoting unbelievers by the repudiation inherent in unbelief and error. 
This then is the meaning of ”putting a stamp”. 

Obviously, this way of speaking is pointless. The Exalted Lord is praised in 
these verses and declares through them His having dominion and power over 
the conscience and secrets of cite servant. It shows that the hearts are under His 
authority and lhai lie alters them as lie wishes. He makes this explicit in Ills 
statement: “We shall turn their hearts and their eyes even though they did not 
believe in it the first lime around” ’ 6:110], IIuw could one accept to understand 
these verses as mere denotation or naming? Now could a person of intelligence 
allow that? None of us is incapable of giving names and denotations. With ah of 
HiS- awesome authority why try to discern the effect of the Lord in this? 

At-luhbah and his son construe these verses in a disgusting manner that 
advertises their inattention to matters of religion. Thus they say: Whoever 


disbelieves, God marks his heart with a sign that the angels will recognize. Having 
had a seal placed on the hearts, for the angels the hearts of the unbeliever will he 
distinguishable from the hearts of the pious. Therefore this is the meaning of the 
seal, according to them. But what they cite is contrary to the text of the Book and 
the sense of the revelation. The verses are textual evidence that, by means of 
the stamping and sealing, God, the Exalted, turns away from the practices of 
proper guidance whoever among the servants He wants to turn away, God, the 
Exalted, has said: “We put over Lheir hearts a veil that they nor understand it and 
in their ears a deafness,” The verse entails the veil being an Impediment to the 
comprehension of faith. Rut the mark they contrive to declare doctrine would 
not preclude such comprehension. 

Having exceeded our aim to deal with matters succinctly T Lhe truth is 
nevertheless now clear and fully manifest, The obstinacy ol the opposition in 
their interpretation is thus quite evident. Rut it is God who makes one sitccessfe 


in reasouicig correctly. 


Section 

The Doctrine op Capacity and its 
Characteristic Property 


Thu servant has the poivtr To appropriate It and his power over it is tern firmed. 
The Determ mists main tain a denial of the power and they insist rhai what is 
termed the servant’s “appropriation" oi an act of his can he said to he so only 
by extension Or metaphor Voluntary and wilful motions have thus the same 
function as trembling and shivering. 

The proof affirms ng the power is that, when his hand trembles and [hen he 
moves it with intention,, die human finds a difference between its state while 
suhject to the motion of necessit y and the state he chooses and appropriates; and 
the distinction between the state of being subject to necessity and the one freely 
chosen is known by self-evident necessity. Moreover, it is impossible to attribute 
it to the difference of the two motions because the necessary one is definitely 
equivalent 10 the voluntary one; each of The two motions proceeds in the same 
direction and is conveyed towards it. There is no room to claim a distinction 
between them due to the influence nf an unknown attribute. That would pre-empt 
the very means of knowing that two equivalent things are in fact equivalent 
Therefore, if the distinction cannot be ascribed to the two motions Themselves, 
it must have its origin in an attribute of the person who moves. 

Thereafter, as previously in the verification undertaken in our attempt to 
provide a proof attesting to the accidents, we apply the method of survey ami 
elimination to confirm the power. Here we say that ascribing this difference 
solely to the ageni in and of itself is inconceivable without an additional factor, 
for, if ibai were (lie ease, the function attributable to the agent in and of itself 
would persist as long as it did itself', 

If the distinction is ascribable to a factor added ro it, this addition must 
be either a mode nr an accident. It cannot be a mode because an immaterial 
mode dues not supervene upon the alums. Rather it arises as a consequence or a 
previously existing thing, an wc stipulated earlier. If',, on Lhc other hand, this 
added factor is an accident, it must be a power, because there is no other attribute 
of the one doing the appropriating than the power. Otherwise, its existence 
would be conceivable, even if having power were denied „ but the majority of ihc 
attributes other (him power would be denied if the power existed. 

In the preceding discussion here, wc have not tried to cover all the points 
thoroughly but were content instead with an outline of it. It may now be asked: 
Fur what reason do you reject those who ascribe the distinction to the csisrencc 
of will and loathing? We respond: The intelligent person perceives a difference 
between his moving his hand and his trembling, even though, ici situations oi 
carelessness anti inadvertence, be has no purpose in doing the former. 
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Then they may say; How do you nfixe those who ascribe the disrimti„ n ,, ,h 
Health uf the limbs « * sped!.] physiol condition lu ,[ ic absence of that? tv 
answer: This » &li* f«t several reasons. Tl, c nearest m our goat in fl* fl) ' 
is that a pa«<?" «*<> « V >S""HIS and of healthy physical eortartttulioii distinguishes 
hrtwwi moving his hand by himsclfinlenrionally and having something else move 
his hand, even though the Condition of his hand is the same in both situations 
These postulates having proven false, the conclusion here validates precisely the 
power. And this is our method of validating ail points tinder contention. 


Chapter: [The eoritmgmipower does %mt persist] 

Tlic contingent power is one of the accidents, according to us, and ir docs 
not persist, This is a characteristic property of all the jcridetits, in our view. The 
Mu £ taz.ilitcs are in agreement among themselves that the power persists. The 
proof, however, of the impossibility of any of the accidents persisting is that, if 
they were to persist, diet' would never be non-existent. 

We stipulate this proof in the ease of the power and Elicit we demonstrate its 
generalization to all the others. Hence we say: If the power were to persist and 
then its non-existence were supposed, the doctrine here must follow one of 
tun results. Rithcr its cessation is ascribed tu the intervention of a contrary, 
which is the doctrine of our opponents, or to suppose that its cessation is due to 
the cessation of a condition it has. It is False io ascribe its nun-existence to the 
intervention of a contrary, since the intervening of a contrary to nullify the 
power has no precedence over the power repulsing the contrary and preventing 
it from intervening. Moreover, if the contraries occur subsequent to each other, 
the second will exist when ihe first ceases. If its non-existence is realised, what 
went before it lias then ceased to exist and there is no need for the contrary, 

It is also false to hold that the power ceases upon the cessation of a specific 
condition it has since its condition must be either an accident or an atom. If it 
were an accident,, die procedure in regard to its persistence and cessation is like 
the procedure in regard to the power. IT it were an atom, one could not conceive, 
once holding that the accidents persist, [lie cessation uf atoms, because the 
process in its ceasing to exist must nullify also the accidents attached to it. Yet, 
if one judges that [lie accidents persist, one cannot conceive their non-existence; 
and, if supposing that their non-existence is precluded, the non-existence of 
atoms is also precluded. We dealt with some aspects of this notion under the 
subject of the attributes. 

It is wrong, moreover, to hold that the power ceases tu exist because God 
abolishes st, since abolishing existence is non-existence and it is- absolute 
negation. It is impossible that the subject of power is annulled because there is 
no difference between saying there is nothing subject to the power and fsj yini^ 
rbai wlvat is sub feet to the power is non-existent. 
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Chapter: [Once more on the conment ptttrcr] 

*«* - established the J 

it :: p ^ " :s s «*-« ^ 

anca nor prLteae it. ^ IJiins it empowers wouid not 

persisting, that it precedes the w»ra Moline necessity that the 

he considered impossible. For this reis , |hings suhject lu j,. Hence, 

eternal power precedes the occutreri Jaesn0 , pers i st , there foil Ows from 

having established that the contingent p . wers since, if it were to 
this the impossibility of its precedingvc^ P rftht p0n , cr . 

precede it, what it empowers would oclui ^ P , ; so w ;iij 

That is impossible, as we will explain, God, the mighty and glonoos, sc wdlmg. 

Chapter; {The contingevl being it the slate ef coming » besubject 
to the power of Cod, the F.mfta(\ 

The contingent being, in the state of coming to be, is empowe^dI by iheeterna! 
power. If it lias an association with a contingent pone , ^ ' . y 

that power. If an empowerment in those subjects u t 1 ' K ‘ 1 “ j 

persist and even ir it is the atom, nevertheless none other or the contingent 
Sings persists. As long as ir persists and continues to must, by general agreement, 

ii cannot be characterized £i$ being subjeef M> power. , , - 

The Mu'tazilites maintain that the contingent being in the Mate outs 
coming intn heing, cannot be subject to the power of cthcrtlKCtemalc. 
com instant being, This is tantamount to a being enduring everlasnngly ■ Nie |»u er 
applies only to what it has power over in the state of ns non-existence. They 
•v in generalizing this: The capacity must necessarily precede the empowered 
subject The conjunction of die power's essence with the advent nt the thm b 
empowered by it is possible without also continuing to apply to it once it has 

CQm rhe proof that the contingent being is subject to a power and lhat the 
capacity is concomitant with the act consists in saying: The power is an attribute 
of application and it cannot be considered in isolation bom the thing tn wluch it 
studies ir then we were to postulate a power that precedes and a thing sub,ecT 
m power corning after it in two successive states, the power, according to the 
principles of the Mu'taadlites, cannot be determined to apply to the subject ol 
power If we consider carefully the lirst state, one cannot conceive in tt the 
occurrence of an empowered subject. If we then consider the second state, ibe 
power has no application in it. Hence, in the first state, there is no realization ol 
Uat is possible and, in the second, [he empowerment cannot lie detem'incd 
crist. Thus the application ol' the power does not have a meaning th« persists 

[from one tu ilic other]. . 

Following upon this, we strengthen our argument on the basis of two points 

One of them is that the subject of power must hr either non-existent or distent. 
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Tt k impossible that it he non-existent lv™™ .l., ■ 



0 f something that persists continuously we respond: What von mention proves 
false on the bails of the characteristic that is caused in a thing by a necessary 
cause. The characteristic in the condition of its coming to be links it to the cause. 
No one tan say that, when the characteristic has come to exist, there is no need 
to presume, ^hen its having - come to exist, that there is a cause linked with it. 
Likewise, the productive cause accompanies the occurrence of the caused thing 
and makes that necessary in ii t as we will mention afterward on the subject of 
capacity, God, the mighty and glorious, so willing. 

In conceiving it, a truly intelligent person will discern three states: the state 
of being non-existent, the state of coming: into existence subsequently, and the 
state uf persistence after having come into existence. As for the state or being 
non-existent, it is merely the continuation of nothingness. In the case of the 
second state, if there were to be no application of power in ii, die non-cxistcncc 
would continue. ’When the power applies, the exigent replaces a non-existent 
thill might have continued. In the third state, the existent endures and thus there 
is ii(i need lu presume the intervention of the power. 

Here the Miritazdites arc forced into a conclusion that is quite obviously 
erroneous. They maintain that* if the power precedes the subject of power in one 
state, it ss passible that there occurs tn the second statu an incapacity that is the 
contrary of the power. Subsequently, the incapacity will manifest its effect in the 
third state following the existence of the power and [hat will constitute a second 
state for the existence of the incapacity itself. Thus, according to them, it is 
possible in the second state for the subject of the power to occur in tandem with 
the incapacity. In that way, were the agent of power to die in the second state, 
one could nevertheless still envision the occurrence of the subject of the power 
alongside the dead, since the act of empowerment is not here made conditional 
upon being: alive. But no person of reason would entertain such an idiotic notion. 

Should someone say: Every pair of applicable contrary attributes ls attested 
an the basis of a single premise, despite being contradictory in their application, 
and when you judge that the contingent power accompanies the subject of the 
power, you are forced ro judge also that the incapacity accompanies the subject 
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, . - Mll v lan has no present capacity m effect what 
of the incapacity and that is imposs associates declared in a cowardly 

wi |, ale place only in ***££ STiTS .*«* -f .he iocapaei.v, 
fashion that the incapacity f is ^ lgc yhe incapacity mast 

in opposition to rhe case o t J P of rhe po wcr, despite the admitted 
have in application commensurate ^ lha[ rc;lsori the incapa city cannot 

contradiction between the two contran .. 1 eT fo j r 

be conceived in what cannot be concur to ^av 

Undersold .Us snd be*.* ccr. .n .h mct iphnncally. Whs. 

is incapable of efleutinff boii.es am) colours is =f "“'"B £ / ‘ 

he means by incapacity is fipmtively the cWBWn of the F»wer. Tta. - ss if 

nc means ov - b __ ni .:j w the person heedless of a thing to 

.gnoronce were a fnrrr of belief w .o T)]e rc5ult ofth ; s T «, uires 

be ignnrsn. of .t, even though he Ms « ■ ® ^ s3mc time capable of not 

the one who trembles involuntarily also [ ■ . ,1 

trembling, in the same manner .hat the one who moves by free cho (he 

power to move il the moment he rnoics. 


Chapter: \ What u subject to the contingent power if a single thing ] 

The contingent power applies only 10 a single subject. The T*'* 

[lined that the power applies [t> contraries and the majority o t em c i al it 
applies to different things that arc not mutually contrary. Thus it is a principle 
of theirs that, among the various subjects of the power, the contingent power 
applies ro things that follow each other in an endless temptirat succession. They 
are in agreement that a single power does not bring about the occurrence of two 
similar things together in the same subject at the same time. Two like this would 
occur only as a result of two powers. If the number of like things increases 
despite the coincidence of place and time, the powers increase in conformity 
with their number. 

However, it is preferable to sctlle this question on the basis of what preceded 
it. Thus, in rejecting the application of the contingent power to two contraries, 
we say: If it applies to them, they will be joined because of their mutual 
connection and they will be mutually connected as a necessary requirement, and 
this is self-evidently false. The impossibility of combining two contraries is 
understood a pneri Were were postulate now the hypothesis concerning different 
things that arc not mutually coninry^ we would say: If the same power applies 
to all that is correctly within the power of the human, it is necessary that tht 
power that gives power to the crawling thing be the power to acquire all knowledge 
and desires and other possible kinds of power analogous to these, The falsity of 
rhls is known without requiring extensive reasoning or meticulous investigation. 
Moreover, the busies underlying the previous question extend to this particular 
point 

f lcncc wc say to those who oppose us: If you judge that the same power 
applies to two contraries, how can one of them be singled out as having come to 
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be as a r«“ il " tnc P owcr ralhcr 'h»i the other- If the. Mv . n , . 
contraries, only the one occurs that is ihe focus of the intcnti„„ 7. ' IW0 

is singled not by coming to be, this is false j„ , w0 ways 0nc fc , h< f fo ™ ■' 

and the sleeping pe™n produces one of two contraries without wkhwT -rf 
.- fi TO f the power for what occurs is tbi* ™ ,. 

oCCU r, The second tails ft 
. ■ ■ ■* ■ • 
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and the sleeping person produces one oi two contraries without wishWTTT 
benefit of the power for what occurs is the same as its benefit for *h,, a ‘ “ 
««■ The ^condcaUs for m to ask: If desire occurs an somethtnp subject fte 

power, and loxthtng, whtch is ,ts contrary, is likewise subject to power w w- I, 
how is it that desire alone occurs, seeing that, according to von the d«;,. • 
intentional? For the Mu^tiites. there is no w .y 

What transpires is the subject of power and for that reason occurs as the creation 
of ihe power tor it, and certainly it confcrsnn benefit toanything other than that 
ori which it falls. 


The Mlrtaztlites arc forced into another consequence in this argument 
Say to them: Heedlessness is contrary to having knowledge and for that reason 
knowledge becomes nonexistent, in your view, upon the supervention of heed- 
lessnest, in the same way blackness ceases to exist when whiteness supervenes It 
follows necessarily that the agent of the power to know something has the power 
to he heedless ol it, but it is known definitely that hcedlessness is not the result of 
having a power, On that issue the Mutailites wander about in such a confusion 
thaf this handbook will nor permit a thorough reviewat'it. 

Now if they were to say: The course open Eo the agent of the power allows it 
ro choose between undertaking something and refraining from it. Thai, however, 

is, realizable only on condition of having the ability to accomplish either of two 
contrary things. Should the power apply solely to a single subject of empowerment, 
[he human, would be committed to it without finding any means to desist from 

it. Hut for them to cite this is merely gratuitous and a resume of their own 
doc trine. The power to accomplish something is nor conditional on having the 
power to abstain from doing in The course of the application of the contingent 
power 10 what k empowered by it is like the application of knowledge to the 
known thing- 1 l is nut, a condition lor the application of knowledge to the object 
of know ing that it al&O applies to its Contrary. 

Furthermore, another point of theirs that will not hold up is. for them to 
maintain that the person prevented from doing something has the power to do 
what he was prevented doing. It is a principle of theirs that the person being 
held in restraints and tied up has the power to walk about or rise up in the air. If 
they are allowed to declare in favour of the power coming to evist, even while 
precluding the occurrence-of being (he subject of the power, it j$ nut far fetched 
for us to affirm the existence of the power to do something without having the 
power tu do its contrary. 


Chapter: \On obligating trhat cannot be done] 

Someone may say: It is public knowledge thac the doctrine of your leader allows 
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the obligation of whit one does not have the ability t* do; explain wh*i y 0U 
Accept of this doctrine and, after presenting the question at issue support 
it with a proof. Wc respond: The obligatiun to do what ont docs not have the 
ability to do takes many ft™, Antony its forms, one is to make obligatory the 
union of two contraries and the production of something that exceeds the limit 
of the powers available. The correct doctrine, in uur view, is that t is ]! | tasi le, 
within reasnn T and not impossible, Hie answers of our leader,, may 0 approve 
him, varied in respect to the permissibility of imposing an obligation on the 
person who does nor know, as in a person who has fainted or the dead. 

The proof tor the possibility of obligating the impossible is the unanimous 
agreement on. the possibility of obligating the human in stand up w on i e orcer 
as given to him even though he is seated. We Have already cstablishc u e 
proof that the person seated docs not have the power to stand up by himself If 
he is ordered to stand up prior to having the power to do so, although that is 
impossible, the imposition obligating the impossible is no longer impossible. 

Should it be said: Standing up is within the general realm of the possible in 
contrast to the union of two contraries., reply: Standing up occurs as t rt so i 
of having power and. without the power, it is impossible^ as is the union 0 two 
contraries. The one commanded to stand up can du so only when also empowered 

to do so. , 

It might be said: The person ordered to stand up is forbidden not to e o 

it. IF he was seated and while seated did not have the power to stand up as 
commanded, he nevertheless had the power to be seated as he was furbidden 
to do. This is an application of the obligation. 'This is, in Fact, the most easil> 
understood way oF putting the case but, upon close examination^ it proves false 
in two respects. One is that the command to rise up in the sky consists of 
an obligation to do the impossible, according tu those who deny it, whereas 
remaining on the earth ran be done and is quite possible. It is, however, ihe 
opposite of rising up and flying about the skies. The other is that, even though 
being seated is forbidden, being seated is not the objective but rather the objective 
sought is something the person does not have the power to do. namely fly about 

in die skies, 

Thcv might however say: The commandment to do two contraries implies 
doing both of [hern together. Seeking both together requires wanting them 
done simultaneously, but wanting the union of two contraries is impossible. Wc 
respond: This assumes (hat what h commanded to be done must he what the 
person giving the command wanted done bin the situation is not like Lhat, in 
our view . The Exalted l.ord commands the unbeliever to have faith, even when 
the unbeliever is, in His judgment, damned and He does not intend him to 
find faith 

Someone might here ask: Is what you recognize as happening, on the basis 
oF reason, in agreement with religious dogma? To that wc reply: Our leader 
maimained that it is within religious dogma lor God, the Exalted, to command 
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AM Utah’ <« confc* to .ho truth of the Prophot anti believe in him trad all that 
| 1C pve account ol. But, according to tvhat is reported about him, he did not 
hclLeve in the 1 rophet, 1 bus he was commanded to confess the Prophet’s truth 
by commanding him not to confess to it and that is an example of the union of 
two opposing contradictions. Moreover, verses of the Book of God the I xalted 
speah of asking for exemption from bang obligated to do tv hat one does not have 
the capacity to do. Thus God, the exalted, says: “Our Lord, do not impose on us 
a butden beyond our capacity to carry” If that were truly impossible, 

seeking exemption from it would not be tolerated. 


Chapter: [The power iurr cotom, taste and the like] 

Someone rna> ^ri\ -1 Iota do you know that colours, fasEes and Ehe like arc outside 
af the power of humans? We respond: IF those things were within their power 
in getieial* when ihn arc unable ed do thern, they would be quililicd bv the 
incapacity to do them, because Thesufoxtraie :n question has to he qualified either 
by the thing or by its contrary. It may be said; What causes you nut to believe that 
they do not have the capacity to do those things? We reply: If they did not have 
the capacity to do them, they would sense iheir own incapacity, since incapacity 
is a thing one senses like knowledge, desire und the like. The proof is Thai 
the incapacity fo rin what is possibly within one’s power to do must, should 
any impediment blocking ihut knowledge be removed, be pcrceived necessarily. 
Moreover, perceiving it does noE follow necessarily because of its being an 
accident, nor because of any other attribute other than its being an incapacity to 
act. Thus, for rhai reason, it follows that all incapacity is perceptible. Since the 
incapacity for colours is not perceived, nor is having the power to effect them, 
wc know with certainty that they arc outside the scope of the things humans have 
the power to do. But God alone provides the grace to reach Lhe truth successfully. 

Chapter; [The power of Cod, the Exalted, to dn what milt mt mm lo pan] 

' lhe contingent things that the Creator, may i It be sanctified* knows will not cornu 
to exist or happen are nevertheless within His power. This can be made clear 
by the following example. The advent of the Finn! Hour lx within God's power 
he this very moment, although it is known that it will not occur imminently. Thu 
theologians have gone back and forth on this matter without result, in my opinion, 
due to a serious disagreement about it. 

i he meaning in something being known nor to be about to happen even though 
it is within the power of Gcd, the Exalted, is that it is in and of itself possible. 
The power to do such a thing is in and of Itself quite appropriately Nis and there 

1 Abu Lahakf xv.is the Prophet's unde, a half Urorhtr of his father, whose iippusitinji m 
Muhammad’* miSsiuTi canned him rnld tlis wife Lhe spvK":il of a Quranic turn 

(no. Ml). 
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is no restriction on Him as to its application, as there are restrictions on the 
application of the contingent power to colours. This is the meaning of His havng 
the power. Otherwise, what God knows will not happen, will ccrtamly not happen* 

Chapter: \ Those things th<n comprise the nfitatm of the upholders 
of the duett hie ofproduction] 

A contingent power applies exclusively to what exists m its subject. \\ liat occurs 
apposite.,, the subject of the power dees no. foil under that power but rather 
occurs us so SC. Of God. .he Etched, without the hurom havttW any pow r over 
it. If si stone rolls away when a human being leans on it, the Mom. s propulsion 
not a result of the human's having that power, according to t e n 

Thu Mu'tazilitcs maintain tint what occurs apposite the power s subject, 
or to the whole context in which it exists, might happen as a 1>n> . JC ° d] 
empowering cause that is attendant to having the power. When he to s 
propelled after being leaned on, its propulsion is a product engendered b the 
leaning that arises within the subject of the power. Furthermore, the proc t . 
according to them, is an action belonging to the agent tor the cause and he 
the power to do it through the intermediacy of that cause. Among the things so 
produced, there arc those previously in the power's subject, such as discursive 
knowledge generated from reflection which arises in the subject ol the power in 
responses confusion, protracted investigation and controversy amaimf " ha 
is and is not produced by such generation. But it is not out objective here to 

survey fully the details of their doctrine. . , , . 

The proof of ilse validity of ihe doctrine of the orthodox is that whit thej 

characterise as the product must be cither subject or not .subject m power, 
it were to be subject to power, this would be false in two respect.. One u ihtt 
the cause, according eo their own principles, produces the effect necessarily* 
assuming the absence of any impediments. Since, when the cause begins to exist 
and thereafter, the effect, follows necessarily, it must be independent by virtue c, 
iis necessity and ihus is in no need of the power’s causing an effect in n. II wc 
were to imagine believing in the doctrine of production and wc accepted the 
existence of the cause and the removal of impediments, and yet we believed none 
the less in denying the power all together, the effect would still come In exist 
ucor. the existence of Lhe cause, in line with what we specified previously in 
regard to these beliefs. The second aspect is that, if it were subject to power,one 
could conceive the effect’s occurrence without the mediation of the cause. 1 he 
proof is that, when an empowerment that is subject to God occurs, since the 
human is not instrumental to it, it occurs as an empowerment subject direvtlj 
God the Exalted, without requiring the intermediacy of another cause. 

iV they now say that the Greater, may He be sanctified and exalted. « 
powerful in and of Himself but the human being has power only through thi 
power, what is powerful in and of Itself differs from tvhat has power by virtue ol 
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this power. For that reason it is described as having power over various da™, 
of things that humans with power do no, have the power In tin We reoiw This 
is inconsequent*! because ihc power, according hr you, has „„ cffcct in bringing 
about the having of power in the v, 5 ,ble world hut what brings ahuw the act k 
OTlly the powerful having power. Moreover, this characteristic in the visible 
world is caused In the power and it 15 invisible and is n&l the cause because of its 
being neLessary since the necessary cannot be caused in your view. For this 
reason you idaim that die effect ol the powerful having power, both in the visible 
3 ud invisible worlds, is creation mid you declare that the human is accorded an 
empowerment over an unlimited number of things. But after that nothing saves 
you trom your having contradicted your own principle in ruling that certain 
types arc outside of the powers accorded humans. You ire thus, in this issue, to 
beheld accountable for what you have already rejected. Reliance on corrupt rules 
will provide you no benefit. I he Issue against you here concerns the reconciliation 
between the visible and invisible worlds with respect to the characteristics of the 
things subjected 10 power. 

Having then by what we have said proved false that intermediate production 
is within the power of humans — that being the part we were most concerned to 
prove false - this also proves the falsity of the doctrine of the whole of the 
Multarilitcs. Nothing remains but to judge that the production is nut empowered. 
To admit this is to declare by clear pronouncement that it is nut an action 
stemming from the agency of the cause, since 3 condition of the action is its being 
subied, to tile agent’s power. If it were possible to affirm an action that has no 
a-gent, it would be possible also to hold that what we know of the atoms til'the 
world and their accidents are not God’s act, but rather rhey result from a cause 
empowered necessarily 10 produce everything else. But that departs from religion 
and forsakes the doctrine of Muslims. 

Furthermore, to uphold the doctrine of production brmgs, those who 
believe in it to reprehensible positions which are utterly unreasonable and whose 
untemtbility ought 10 be grasped a prion. Such is the case wherein ii person 
shoots an arrow but then death, overtakes him before [he arrow reaches its 
mark. Subsequently* it arrives at its mark and strikes a living being. The wound 
continues to bleed for some years until finally causing that person to die. AH this 
occurs after the death of the shooter. This bleeding and the pain arc the work 
of the shooter even though it all happens after he has died and his bones arc 
perhaps already scattered about. Rut yet there would he no greater error than to 

ascribe the killing to a person long dead, 

All the aspects we cite as proof that the Creator, may He be sanctified, is 
uniquely responsible for creating each contingent thing functions in this chapter 
as A refutation of those who insist that intermediate products are broug . i-ito 

being by the agency of associated causes, 

Thcv might sav' We have (bund that the effects occur in response to 
intentions, exigencies and the range of [he associated causes, as smnbrly the 
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thing* being empowered that are associated with Ac power, which .rise in it, 
subject occur in response to exigencies anil intentions- But t us point t cy invoke 
here is among these items we have already discredited in regard 10 the crcitiun 
of acts. ^ r e have shown clearly that it is futile u> rely on it* 

Moreover, items which they admit are not intermediately produced in faci 
prove this falseness in i way that supports our contention. Some examples art 
satiation, quenching, sickness, health and death, according to the majority of the 
MuTazilites, and the heating from the friction of rubbing one body forcefully 
against another, the sparks flying from a flint when struck, the comprehension 
of those spoken to, their shyness and fear when made to understand and caused 
to he shy or to have fear- All of this and what runs along the same vein arc not, 
according to our opponents, an intermediate product, even though the general 
rule they cite in regard to the occurrences conforming to the intentions should 
cover these cases as welt. 


If, however, they now sty: Those items you bring up as evidence each rep¬ 
resent, in fact, different cases rhu cannot be covered by the same generalization, 
to this wt reply; But it is the same in the case of the shooiing, the wound, the 
lifting of a weight and transporting n, and everything else under contention here. 


Chapter? [Concerningfortes ittfrf mteHeels] 

The philosophers assert that the processes of generation and corruption, by 
which they signify the compounding of the four elements and their subsequent 
decomposition, are the effects of natures and physical forces- The involuntary 
transmutations that take plate in the world below the moon and its orbit are all 
natural effects, while what transpires in the world above, which is itself devoid of 
fire, air, water and earth, arc effects of the souls of the spheres and their intellects. 
Moreover, these effects, in their view, depend on the first spiritual being who, in 
turn, depends on the first existent being who is the Creator, according to their 
claim, and He is the cause of causes anti their necessintor. 

Their principle entails, nut that the first existent freely created a thing by 
bringing it into existence, but rather that He necessarily gives rise to the first 
spiritual being and then. the first spiritual being necessarily produces the sphere 
and its soul and intellect- What they say about the highest sphere is the same 
for those that.follow it, down to the sphere of the moon. The celestial effects 
mutually correspond; there is no variation in diem; nor are they susceptible 
to the alternation of forms. The sun cannot be envisioned having a disposition 
other than the one it his. It is only the prime matter of the world of generation 
and corruption that is susceptible to the. diversification of forms. In this matter, 
they speak of prime matter in place of atoms and form in place of accidents. 

However, rlie truth of their doctrine is that the higher world and the world 
or generation and corruption do not have a beginning. They exist simultaneously 
with the first cxi Merit, like the effect with the cause. Thus it is best for us to 
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estaljHsli at the outset a decisive proof for the temporal contingency of the world 
and all the existences in ii of things subject (o successive alterations, And by 
affirming this we refute their basic principle, 

Wliat thej have said is purely arbitrary and without merit, On these issues 
which they refer mm metaphysics \ilshiyyst] t they never cease to persevere 
in considering the views of speculative thinkers andi testing them by means of 
rational arguments. They admit this themselves and insist that the science of 
tnctnphy sics can only be attained hi the training of the natural disposition and 
the study of mathematics which deals with the special properties of numbers, 
and by geometry, physics and the science of music. Those who train in these 
subjects receive knowledge ot metaphysics without preliminary argumentation. 

One ol iheir Strange declarations is for them to reject the convincing proofs 
given by Lhe theologians by insisting that they arc sophisms, that the best of 
them are merely dialectical, and that none ol them consists of demonstrative 
syllogisms. \ cl, in regard to what they research, they accept, without argument, 
what conforms to nature, d-rapitc admitting dial it i& a matter as obscure as it can 
be. It might be asked of them: Why do you not consider the first existent to be the 
necessary cause of every other rhing? What is it that proves to you the necessity 
ot the first spiritual being and then the necessary causing of what ts lower by that 
spiritual beingr Is this not a purely arbitrary judgment lacking meric? This belief 
yields no more than that. 

As for what they term the natures in the sublunary sphere, rliere is no merit 
in it- What they allude to is the combining of elements in certain proportions. 
However, if they mean by their being combined that they intermingle internally, 
that is impossible because an extended body cannot occupy a space where another 
extended body already exists. If an extended body could occupy the space of 
another extended body, the whole world could revert to the space of a single 
mustard seed without assuming the non-existence of any part of it. That this 
is false is known asiomitically. If the elements were to intermingle with one 
another, the same space might combine in itself heal which is lhe form of fire, 
humidity which is the form of air, cold which is the form of water, and dryness 
which is the form of earth, and that is also known to be false as an axiom of 
reason. If they claim that the elements adjoin one another and that etch element 
is particular in its own space and is discrete by virtue of its form, it must follow 
that they remain simple bodies, having lhe same forms and the same centres. 
The elements, however, arc extensions, since they lake up portions of extended 
space and possess shapes. They are portions of primary matter having forms. 
That ought to be sufficient for you in this handbook of doctrine. 

Chapter; [ On mUing (kings that comf to fvbJ 1 ] 

Seeing that this chapter concerns the functional characteristics of will, the 
creation of acts, and die applications of powers, we find ii helpful to commence 


conclusive proofs for ten: principles of relief 


1.1 Li 


with matters of principle. We lints begin by tiling the doctrine of the orthodox 
concerning the willing of tilings that come to exist and refuting the dogmas of 
those who oppose them. Qur doctrine is that God, the Exalted, wills the coming 
into existence of every contingent thing. But the Creator's will does not have 
particular application to any one type of con tin gem thing over another. Rather, 
He willfully determines the occurrence oJ all contingent things the good, and the 
bad T the beneficial and the harmful 

There are among our masters those who uphold tills in general but not 
in specific detail Thus, if they w r erc asked whether God, the Exalted* wills that 
unbelief exists, in answering* they would not specifically admit the application of 
will in respect to it, even if they believe it to be the ca.se.. Instead they would 
refrain From admitting it to avoid any chance of being accused at Serious error on 
that basis* since many people imagine that whatever God, the Exalted, wants, He 
commands and makes, happen. However* often a term is employed to signify a 
general rather than particular sense. Thus, if you were to say: The world and 
all it contains is God’s* but then, if the question led on to the matter of a son and 
1 Wife, you would not say that Gad, the Exalted, has a wife and a SOU. I hose 
of our masters who were most correct ascribed the application of the will to all 
contingent things* in both the general and the particular sense, and both at: large 

and in specific detail 

Among the items about which the orthodox differ as to whether to acknow¬ 
ledge nr not are matters involving God’s liking and approval If someone, 
for example, asks: Does God, the Exalted* like the unbeliever to disbelieve* and 
does He approve of it? Among our masters, there are .some who do not admit tins 
and they disapprove of it. Thereafter, they arc divided into two parties One of 
them maintains that liking and approval express God’s beneficence ant! favour. 
These arc among the attributes of I Bs action. When 011 c says; God, the Exalted, 
loves a human”, that docs not suggest an affection or sympathy for him hut 
rather indicates God’s beneficence toward His servant. The love ol the human 
for his Exalted Lord indicates his submission and obedient compliance towards 
Him God, the Exalted, however* transcends in His sanctity cither favouring or 
being favoured. Another construes liking: and approving as meaning willing. 
Thus instead he says: When will applies eo the beneficence accorded the human 
ir denotes liking and approving. When it applies to the chastisement inflicted 
on the human, it indicates displeasure. The person who regards liking as an 
attribute of action would construe being displeased as such as well 

The most correct of our masters forcefully resisted the bugaboo of the 
Mu*tS7llites and maintained that liking means willing, as also does approving. 
The Exalted Lord likes the unbelief and approves of it as an unbelief meriting 
punishment. Once it is affirmed that Id: mg k "illmg. 

consequence that runs throughout this chapter wtthoc. * » ™ 

here. This is that you understand that hlttng ts no, really apptoblc >"xal, d 
Lord, since willing applies only to something yet to come and the Lsaltu - 
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is eternal and without beginning. It. cotltTa „ | .. 

what duo «* bu * «*■* wistence is p0S5 ihtL n(J the of 

what has the possibility of hcm E nott-cmtttu. But the heine 
js prutf" and who cannot In- nonexistent, t annul h. ,K. , v h ‘ B “ CIernallt - ¥ 
confirms'he rrmh here is that, having admttted that the LidJ'or™ ^ 
is impossible and that this impossibility is necessary, this will preeludel per™” 
Wanting the impossibility «( uniting two contraries SimilarIv , * * 

wkvcS that blank -eerily black eanno, po^ wa„T£i S £ 
is already amvtnced o « ™.y and considers that i, continues to exist as such 

■ kr i :: 11 .^VT m,r m T Wk to ,he rcj! p-v** *chapter 

rhe MuWth.es matntatn that, except for those involving wishL and 
loathing, .he Lulled Lord wills His actions. 1 le wants those acts done bv the 
human that et.ns.st of obedtence and good works. He loathes those that -ire 
forbidden. \VIth respect to those that a,c simply permissible or those within the 

P° wCI (>l amnKlls and eblldrcn which also do not fall under an ini,vised 
obligation, the Lord, tn their view, neither wishes nur loathes them 

Wt hive m rational methods available tu examine this. Une is based on the 
creation of acts in that we have explained I hat God, the Mighty and Glorious, is 
the t.reaior of every creation. Accordingly, I Ks willing every contingent thing, 
purposely bringing it mio existence, and creating it, is necessary. The second is 
for us to rest net lilt inrclk l e to method's not dependent on the previous premise 
by introducing tradition kind the requirement of sacred law. 

Oi the points we can prove this way, one is for us to say: Those w ho affirm 
ihe existence of the Exalted Maker agree together that lit is beyond and 
transcends all marks of imperfection and the stain of impotence. Persons of 
intelligence agree also that the most valid sign of authority and the most authentic 
indicator of perfection is to be able to accomplish what one wants and the 
contrary indicates its opposite, if the Mirtaxilites claim that the Lord, may I Iu 
he sanctified nnd exalted, his a loathing for most of what the human being Joes 
and yet it takes place despite His bathing, they have judged Him impotent, They 
are saying: The I jcird wants whit will not be and there is something in existence 
He did not want. Thus Has will has no effect on I lix creation; His wishes cam¬ 


eo weight in His kingdom and many contingent things occur there, however and 
whenever the devil and his legions want Them to. 

To defend against this, the MuHazilites attempt various ruses that are readily 
grasped bv nearly anyone and thus easily avoided. Wc will review here what 
I hey believe works to this end since they ihinfc little of the common person and 
the masses. What they cite is to snj that the Exalted Lord is able to compel the 
people and force them to have faith by causing the appearance of a sign towards 
which the necks of tyrants would bow in submission. He must necessarily be 
thought impotent if He were not able Through compulsion and subjugation 
to manipulate the people as He wishes. But what they say presents a worthless 
hoax, since they are of tine mind that the Ixird docs not create the faith cit 
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the believers or the obedience of the obedient According to thciti, the meaning 
of compelling is only the casing of a sign to appear that is so terrifying the 
unbelievers will believe when they witness it, But, even saying this is worthless, 
since it is quite conceivable that, tie) matter how awesome the miracles, a group 
of the unbelievers will, even so, persist in their lack of taith and never concede 
the truth. This is not unlikely nor impossible rationally. What is asserted hero is 
that the Muteilte maintain that perhaps there txitrc * human about whom 
God, the Exalted, knows it is not within possibility that God has a grace Be 
could bestow on him such as in cause him to believe. If tins is not inconceivable 
in regard to grate, it is nor unreasonable in respect to terrifying miracles. 

What closes off this contention is for us to say : If they were compelled, their 
faith would not merit reward, in your view, and, if that were admitted, it would be 
repugnant. The Lord, may He be sanctified, wills nothing repugnant, according 
to your own claim, but rather He only wants the faith that can be art e. t is 
a requirement of free choice that it be devoid of compulsion and coercion. ui 
they want in this case cannot he realized; and what is realized is impossi e to 
want. But God is high indeed above the doctrine oi the falsifiers. 

If they say now: Tf it were possible for there to he what God forbids but 
not what lie commands, this docs not preclude also ih.u there occurs w at c 
loathes and not occurs what He wants. This, however, evades the question, since 
whit he commands but does not occur does not occur only because He docs not 
wish it lo occur. The non-existence of the occurrence is not due to other than T ft 
in such a way M to implicate God with an incapacity. If what He warns docs nor 
occur, the ineffectiveness of the will is .[not] brought about by something other 
than He. Thus there is a great separation between what they held against us and 


what they row are compelled to accept. 

Among die things that strongly support our doctrine is that, prior to the 

appearance of deviation and the agitation of diverse opinions, there was general 
agreement among the earlier generations of the righteous upon a formula that 
was accepted without any number of the elaborations susceptible to invented 
interpretations. This was to say: What God wants happens and what God does 

not want will not happen. 

Of those things that sow confusion in their minds one is the fact that the 
scholars, without exception, agree that che debtor is acquitted of his liability 
when he says: "By God ihe amount due my creditor will be satisfied tomorrow, 
if God, the mighty and glorious, so wills." If the term fixed and the period of 
waiting lapses, and he does not satisfy it, he has not broken Lhe oath he swore 
because of his exception based on GoTs being willing. It is as if one were to say 
chat he will satisfy his deht tomorrow, if Zftyd so wills. Hut Zayd’s willing is 
doubtful and uncertain. If the Exalted Lord wanted the debt satisfied inevitably 
this would be the same as if he had said: I will satisfy the debt due my creditor 
tomorrow, ifZayd wills. Then subsequently Zayd so wills and he does not satisfy 
it, In that case ihe debtor would have indisputably broken Ids word. 
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Anoibtf point in support of our position is for m to say; The Exalted Lord, 
according to yon, thc fi | th Qr, _he unbelievers and that is obligatory upon 
His having made a determination of it Explain then, you Mu'taalitcs what we 
raise as an 'em here. Specify lotus the moment at which His will is determined, 
since it ^ your doctrine that the wiU is continent. They will certainly he 
incapable of indicating here a specitic moment tn time; and they will thus find 

r o corroboration for their opinion. 

Another specious argument of the Muhazilites - one of tfo os . e they are devoted 
ro and to the discussion and refutation involved in it - introduces a principle 
about which there hi contention. This is for them to say; The commanding 
of something implies that the commander is purposeful and it Es impossible, 
according to the dictates of reason, that ihc person commands something he 
loathes or rejects. Similarly, iho prohibition of something implies its being; 
loathsome to the prohibttcr. It is impossible, by the very nature of interdiction, 
for rhe person making die prohibition to have wished for what he prohibited. Thev 
insist uti this point and maintain that coupling a preemptory command to the 
display of loathing lor what is commanded by it involves a mutual contra diction 
width is tantamount to combining together rhe command for something and 
the prohibition of the same thing. Thus there would be no distinction between a 
person saying, *1 command you to do such-and-such and I forbid you from 
doing it", and that person saying, “I command you to do such-and-such and 
l disapprove of your doing it' 1 . It now being clear that all things commanded 
art willed by the commander of them, it follows from this that the Esalied 
Creator wants die faith of the person w hom He knows will not believe because 
He commands that person to believe. 

This can be answered in several ways. One of diem is to explain that, in 
the commander’s loathing of what He had ordered done, what they consider 
inconceivable is not implausible in the visible world. The compilers qf collections 
have given examples that fulfil our purpose but wc will do with but one of 
them. This is of a man who applies correction to slaves oJT his but is excessive in 
curbing and subduing them and continues to beat them. News of this spreads 
and reaches the sultan at the time who SEt.s about to reprimand the man who is 
excessive in his correction. When the man is brought before him and his caw is 
unfolded in from of him, the man responds with the excuse: I did only what I 
did because of the insubordination of my slaves and their recalcitrance and their 
open display of opposition to me. But the sultan doubts the matter and does not 
trust what he has said and his irritation against him persists. The master o! the 
slaves, wishing to verify his statemeiu and remove the suspicions in tile matter, 
says to the sultan; <l As llic sign of my veracity, I will summon my slaves and give 
ihem, in your presence and hearing, a decisive order that has no room in ir for 
ambiguous intcrpreiarions. If they reluse me and disobey my order, my veracity 
will be perfectly clear to the king. If they obey me, I will then he subject to his 
ingcr.” Hut, when thereafter he summons them, commands them tu do something, 
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proscribes them from it, or reprimands them, there would Siill be no doubt but 
ihit be really wants them to act against him in order to confirm the excuse he has 
just given. 

If they should now say; What was issued in this supposed case was not 
u command in reality and its purpose was not actually to require obedience, to 
that we reply; This is to deny the evidence since the command issues irom the 
master in association w ith adjoining conditions that decisively entail obedience 
and is, of such a nature that the slaves can have no doubt in the matter but rather 
must certainly comprehend its entailing obedience from them as necessarily 
being what is sought and desired. How would it be possible to construe the 
Command, which is connected iu the assocEated circumstances, different!} from 
what it is plainly and self-evidently known in entail? How could the command be 
like this and yet the chouse of the master would only be valid on condition that his 
order was peremptory and its significance unambiguous? It the command could 
be like that, his excuses would be unacceptable and his explanation put of order. 

Among the things in prove that what is commanded does not require that 
it be desired by the person commanding it is the principle ot abrogation which 
is tbc re vocation of a ruling subsequent to its first being issued. It is impossible 
to assume that what is abrogated was actually intended. If the obligatory becomes 
interdicted and forbidden, it requires,, according to the principle of the Mu ( E&zilitcs, 
that what was once wanted becomes reprehensible. But that is inadmissible 
in the decisions of God, the Exalted, according U> unanimous agreemenr. If 
upheld, this would indicate something new in Hun, but God, the Exalted, 
transcends all that. Having established that abrogation falls unexpectedly upon 
what is commanded by it, and determined that approbation does not change into 
disapproval, it follows, as a result, that what was first commanded did not occur 
in accord with the wishes of the commander, 

They may say here: Abrogation docs not comprise the annulment of the 
original rule but indicates nothing mure than the time period during which the 
act of worship applied in line with a special application of the rule; for them 
m hold this, is to make abrogation altogether invalid and imposes instead the 
doctrine of its rejecters, such as the Jews and others, We will discuss abrogation 
and its true reality and refute those who reject it in the section on prophecy, 
God, the Mighty and Glorious, so willing. 

In the matter of what is commanded, perhaps, not being desired by the 
person issuing the command, the leading mlisters found support in the story of 
Abraham and his son, the sacrificial victim, on both he peace, He, may God bless 
him and grant him peace, was commanded to sacrifice his son but that was not 
actually what was wanted of him. 

To avoid God's own argument, the Mufazilites recklessly proceed in ways 
that saved them not at all from the issue posed here. Arnonf lhcse is to say; 
Abraham, on whom be peace, was not ordered to sacrifice hi s son in actuality. He 
only envisioned the command in his dream and then took it us a command. I his 
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j J horrendous slight and bdittling cf their stature. How is ir nc>wikt , 
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r ^,lvc 10 kkoIk* liH son wthout bang decuivdy comnardtd d „™™' 1 
t(lU IJ it bo believed ih« the prophet did no, know with vanain.v W ] K h 77 
been c«nm*ufe<l to do » «r no,? To admit this i s to reject ,11 trance in 
joonnapdtnenis ol fiod, the Exalted, which these prophets have conveyed * 

Another way of th«rs is to say: He was only ordered to xte md , ie hj _ 
, 0,0 him prostrate on Ins fee, sharpen the knife, and p.sparn ,he steps | ei di ’ 
up to the sacrifice hut not the sacrifice itself. But this is of the same son as the 
first. We know with certainty upon believing in the story that Abraham en 
whom be peace, was deeply upset at having to sacrifice his son and it caused him 
enormous suffering, as God, the Exalted, said: “Truly that was a manifest trial" 
[37:106] His being ransomed with the greai sacrifice is the best sign of this. Ids 
not permissible to believe that rhe prophet saw in the coEiimandment of God, the 
Exalted, something other than what it entailed. 

It may be said: The proof that he was nut ordered to make the sacrifice 
is that, when he tied his hands and feet solidly and laid him prostrate on his 
face, it was said to him then, ‘'You have already confirmed the vision” [37:105]. 


This indicates his having complied with the requirements of the command and 
fulfilled it completely. But this is careless of them and overlooks the trurh in the 
matter. It was rot said, "You have realized the vision", but instead, "You have 
verified the truth of the vision 1 ', which is to say > you now believe it to be true and 
you hasten to do what you wctc ordered to do Desist now from executing the 
order. You are relieved of it; your son is ransomed from the sacrifice you were 
commanded EO perform because of the great sacrifice. 

They may say: Abraham had cm the throat of his son and severed his jugular 
vein hut, as he cut another part, what was cut previously mended and rejoined, 
aud Litis continued like that until the blade exited from the other side, thus he 
had been commanded to perform the sacrifice and God wanted that of him; what 
they say here is a great calumny and an affront lo the sense of the Holy Ronk. 
God said, in speaking of Abraham and his son: “So when they both submitted 
and laid him on his face, We called out to him, 0 Abraham" (to the end of the 
verse) [37:103—104]. The obvious meaning requires that, when he had laid 
him down, God called Tor him to let up His having been ransomed is Lhe mu* 
definite proof that he had nut fully complied with what lie was commanded so 
do. Furthermore, what they bring up here vs not called a sacrifice. Sacrifice must 
consist of cutting through the throat and esophagus and severing the jugular 
veins in connection with ibis action, continuing to separate them, until the 
sacrifice is completed. Thus their tricks prove vain and the argument m God s 
own statements turns against them. 

What they cite as the contradiction inherent in combining a command to 
do something and manifesting disapproval of it is simply a point for contention. 
In our view, nu such contradiction occurs in combining the two. How coiuu 
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one allow the claim of the contradiction in it. when commandments uf God, the 
Exalted, apply universally to all those subject to this obligation, and in addition 
there are passages tn the Book of God, the Exalted, that arc nOl amenable tfJ 
divergent interpretation to indicate that God does nut desire the unbelievers to 
have faith and the sinners to obey. If the commandment applies universally and 
if the verses that we draw upon indicate that He, may He be sanctified, intends 
rhe erring of the one who goes astray and the guiding oi the one w ho is guided, 
that proves the falseness of the if misrepresented claims. 

A proof of this is that if one of us should say to his servant, I have taken 
away your illness, T have restored your strength and I have brought your 
preparedness to completion tci such a point that, you may make an tdTnrt to acquire 
blessings, hasten to good works, protect ihe frontiers, oven though I know cor 
certain that you will sin, commit highway robbery, spread corruption in the land 
and employ the means I have provided you to a bad end, thar would be considered 
contradictory either in customary usage or in the absolute sense. God, the Exalted, 
according to the principles of the Mu'tazilrtcs, intends the best for the person 3 It 
grams the respite of time, even though He knows that, in the time allowed him, 
he will pursue evil and follow passions, whereas, if he were to have died prior 
maturity, he would have been saved and successful. Ei this is no^ contradictory, in 
their view, when assumed in the commandment of God, there is no contradict inn 

in the situation where they claim time it exists. 

A point they often invoke is to say: Will acquires The characteristic of the 
thing willed by it, Tfwhm was willed was stupid, the waling ofic was stupid, This 
fantasy of rheins is, however, worthless. One ought to seek of them a prool lor 
it and not let them resort simply to such ungrounded allegations. Moreover, if 
willing Stupidity were stupid, rhe willing of obedience would be obedience. The 
upshot or this would be that God, the Exalted, would be obedient because of His 
having willed obedience. This, however, violates the unanimous agreement of 
Muslims and runs away from correct religion. Furthermore, the will according 
10 us, is eternal, Only if it were contingent and had a beginning could ii be 
characterized as stupid or its opposite. What verifies this is that whoever seeks 
to acquire knowledge of abominations and the impieties of the impious, without 
being pressed to do it, dial constitutes a stupidity on his parr. The Exalted Lord 
knows all things known, both the good and the bad, but the fact of His having 
knowledge does not characterize Him by the traits that arc attributed to any of 

us who acquires knowledge of something. 

These are I he fundamental arguments behind their sophisms. In warning 
against them and outlining various ways to avoid them, wc have shown howto 
pass beyond them to others. 


Chapter: [Various arguments of ihe 

The MiFtazilitcs draw inferences from the exterior wording of the Book of God, 
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drich the servants of God drink (76:6], What is intended here is not all Z 

gcixants oi rather the chosen \vho are destined for eternal bliss 

^neither verse they rely on is God's statement: “The polytheists will say 

qf God bad so wished, we would nut have been polytheists 5111 (to the end of 

the verse) 16:148]. 1 hey maintain dial the indicator of a proof in [bis verse is 

that the Lord, may He be sanctified. Himself reports it. He explains dearly 

that they said: "If God had so wished, we would not have been polytheists.” 

Then He rebuked them and repudiated their crimen lion. If they had been 

speaking correctly and openly declaring what was true, they would not have 

been reprimanded, 

We say: They deserved the rebuke because they had ridiculed religion and 
sought to oppose the prophets 1 entreaties. They had already heard that the laws 
of ihc apostles consign all matters to Gad, the Exalted. Thus, when they were 
requested to embrace Islam and submit to its regulations, they sought to apply 
rhe arguments they had used against the prophets. They said: “If God had &o 
wished, we would not have been polytheists (to the end of Lhc verse).' 1 It was not 
[heir intention to mention the content of their own beliefs. The proof of this is 
the continuation of God's statement; “Say, is there any knowledge among you; 
if so, produce it for us. But instead you follow only conjectures.* [6:I4SJ. How 
could the matter not be like this, seeing that faith in the attributes of God, the 
Exalted, derives frarti faith in God Himself; and not to believe in these verses 
is not to believe in God Himself. 


One way they have of abusing the common people is to make inferences from 
God's statement: “I have not created the jinn and humans except tu worship 
Me* 151:56]. This verse is general in its formulation, though susceptible to 
particularization for those who uphold its generality, It is ambiguous for ibosf who 
deny its generality. Furthermore, it is not allowed to draw inferences pertaining 
to matters of certitude from items susceptible ro interpretation or of an ambiguous 
character. Li is a doctrine of the MtiHaziUtcs that generalities, if they are taken 
in the particular sense, become ambiguous with respect to the rest of [he things 
designated. Thus rhere is no disagreement that children and the insane are 
specifically exempted from the obligation contained in the verse in quest ion. 

Furthermore, one could say that the object of ihc verse was to make clear 
that God, the Exalted, is not in need of 11 is -creatures, while they are reliant on 
Him. This is its purpose. A sign of tins is GotPs stating next: "No sustenance do 
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I require of them, nor d» 1 want them in feed me" |5|:57|. It is as ifThe meaning 

of ,he verse In question is: I h«e "« crcated lllc psm ^ * ' hcln 

LO benefit me. I created them solely in order to command them to worship Me. 

Moreover, the root meaning of “worship” is self-abasement A passable road 
is one reduced bv being subjected to trampling, shoes hoofs and the feet 0 f 

travellers. Thus the intended meaning in this v« * I h*« “* ' h ™ 

except for them to humble themselves before Me. I hose who submit humbly 
reveal their self-abasement. In regard to those who rebel and abjure, plain and 
obvious evidence indicates their self-abasement, despite their lalse accusation 
and calumny. Interpret mg .lie verse in tins wav' is preferable to find,ng lt . 
contradiction. Since the Exalted Lord knew that the majomy of people would 
not believe, one might assume the following meaning: And 1 have „« created 
those I knew would not believe except to receive My £race. Bur that cannot be. 

They also invoke God’s statement: “Whatever good happens to you is from 
God,, whatever evil happens to you is of your own doin£ [4.79]. To thai we 
respond: The verse preceding ibis verse contains definite proof of the falseness 
or your doctrine. There it says: LL Ef some good happens to literal they say 
this comes from God; if some evil be fa IJs them, they say this comes (torn you 
[the Prophet]. Say: ail is from God. What is it with these f topic, they hardly 
understand anything that happens 1 ” [4:7S]. ‘The word ''happen to * is evidence 
denying freedom of choice because it is not used except in regard to something 
humans receive without seeking, One docs nor sav that walking or an occupation 
happened to su-and-so, but one docs say that a sickness, happiness or madness 
happened to him. 


The meaning of the verse is that the unbelievers among the Quraysh would 
say,, when faced with drought or earthquakes: These are evil omens concerning 
Muhatnmad and his mission. Out, if conditions were good for them, they said: 
This is due to us and our gods. So God, the Exalted, disapproved of them and 
Spoke to His Prophet, on whom be peace, about them; they arc the ones meant 
w r hen He said: "Whatever good happens to you” - meaning here in the way 
of benefits - lt is front God; and whatever evil happens 10 you” - that is to say, 
hardships - l *it b recompense for your actions.” Accordingly, the Mu'iodines 
do not uphold the obvious and literal sense of the verse since, irt their view, good 
and evil emanate from the acts of humans. They occur by the power of the 


human, outside of the power of God t ihc Exalted. Thus, according to them, the 
human produces both 3 good and evil]. 


Occasionally, they adduce, in regard to the creation of acts, God’s statement, 
may He be hallowed and exalted: "So blessed he God, the best of creators" 
[23:14]. They claim that this indicates that humans ire qualified by being able 
to create and invent. But this is mere fancy on their part and is erroneous. The 
word “create” [kkaiq] signifies, in this instance, “to measure”. An example of 
tin* is id call ilu' shoemaker khajuf because he measures the si?e of one shoe 
by another, Another is the saying: 
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Followsthk, in regard to the issue of produced ihbgs coming to occur bv 
the will of trod, the fixated, w e lierc derive support from icxts of the Holy Book 
God, the Mighty and Glorious, has said, “Even if Wc were to send angels to 
them", continuing lu His saying, “They would not be believers unless God 
mils” [6:111 ]- And God’s statement: “If Gnd had so willed. He would have 
gathered them together unto guidance" [&J5]. Also His words: '“Those whom 
God wishes to guide. He opens their breast for Islam and those whom He wishes 
to lead astray He makes their breasts closed up and constricted as. if they were 
climbing up to the sky” [6:125]. The texts we have invoked when speaking about 
guidance, being led astray, the stamp and the seal ail prove exactly that tu which 


wc subscribe. 


Chapter.' [On grace and abandonment] 

The bestowing of assistance is the creation of the power tu obey and ihe 
abandonment is the creation of the pow r cr to disobey. It follows that the recipient 
uf assistance will not disobey, since lie does not have the power to disobey The 
inverse of ibis statement is the same. The Mu e rgzilites turn the bestowing of 
assistance into the creation of a state of grace in which the Exalted Lord knows 
that the human will have faith. Abandonment is construed as the preclusion of 
this grace. However, the things known to God, the Exalted, do not include the 
right to this grace for every one but rather some of them - those God knows will 
have faith if He grants them grace. .And in regard 10 some of them* lie knows 
that whai gives others faith will, in them, only increase the tenacity of tLcir 

tyranny and the persistence of thdr hostility^ 

The sum of these principles forces them to maintain that the Exalted; Lend 
Gumot be Slid to have the power to bestow die stale of grace on all creatures bus 
this ts contrary to religion and the clear tests of the Holy Book. God, the Exalted, 
Has said: “Had We SO wished, Wc would have brought each soul its own 
Stance 1 ’ Cm rh e end of the verse) [32:13]. And He also said, “If your Lord had 
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so wished, He could have made of the people one nation but they continued with 
their differences” [11:118], and other verses like these. 

Impeccability is this assistance .ill its. very essence. When it is general t it is 
the bestowing of general assistance; when it is particular, it is the bestowing of 
particular assistance, 


Chapter: [On temuring the Proponents nfQadur | 

People of religions are in agreement about censuring the Proponents of Qadar 
and they curse them. The apostle of God, God bless him and keep him, 
said: 1L The Proponents of Qiidar have been cursed by the tongues nl seventy 
prophets,” No one refuses to curse them. But some people attempt to avert from 
themselves these discarded notions by using arguments that do not serve 
that end. They say, for example: You Proponents of Qadar^ if you believe 
in attributing the power la God, the Exalted, this is troth astonishing and 
impudent. The apostle of God, God bios* hint and keep him, has said: “The 
Proponents of £Warare the Magims [Majlis] of this community. n He compared 
these people to them because of their making a distinction between the good and 
the had in (he application of will and volition in the same manner as the Magians 
in ascribing the good to Yazdiln and the had lu Ahriman, The aposlEc of God, 
God bless him and grant him peace, said: "When the !>ay of Resurrection dawns, 
a crier will cry out among the people of Conformity, ‘Where are the opponents 
of God t the Exalted?'* And the Proponents of Q&dnr will stand up/’ 

That being peculiar to them is obvious because the orthodox consign alt of 
their affairs to God, the Exalted, and do not protest against anything He does. 
Those who ascribe the power to themselves and believe it to be one [if their own 
a I tribute^ arc more aptly qualified by the term Qadari than those who ascribe it 
In their Lord, 

These explanations are conclusive in the matter of the creation of the acts, 
the capacity and whatever pertains to them. We precede now to delve into the 
various aspects of justice and injustice, and imploring God, the Exalted, to assist 
us, we con sign all our affairs to Him, 


3 As mOnttcmcd prcuousSj' E he word Mifar Can mean both radical fireiksunariarikm Etl which 
(Jnd has predetermined I tie fate of all humans arui its oppose whufein that pr™er hchwif.; ccj 
Che human btillyr. Al-Juwaynl j* n|lt tc c ] efir &vut what hr: refers tabut it may br,, in the 
lirst insrancc^ simply iJiu attribution of evil CO God. 






Section 

The Doctrine of Justice and Injustice 


Chapter: [Prdimtitary poms, and the is^j] 

Know, may God guide you b the best way, t}lat this, imports, principle and 
rnanentous matter contains w,thm ,t two preliminary p„i nts and three r !sues 
CMe of the prelomnaiy points involves rejecting those who hold rhai the intellect 
ascertains what is good and bad. The other is ihat God, ihc Exalted, is not 
obligated by the dictates of intellect As for the three issues; the iirst concerns 
the explanation by the various adherents of religions of God’s inflicting pain cm 
those servants and creatures of His whom He causes to suffer pain. This question 
includes, ^ subdivisions, the discussions of reincarnation and compensations- 
The second issue concerns what is suitable and what \$ most suitable, and the 
third is about grace and its significance- 

Once we have finished examining these fundamental principles, we then will 
broach the question of miracles and we will delineate the proofs of the prophets, 
as recorded in the traditions that art the foundation of belief. But it is God alone 
who leads us to what is correct. 

All matters that we will explain up to the end of this creed arc comprised in 
the third of the parts that we have planned. That one is an analysis of what one 
can say about the characteristics of God, 

Chapter: \ Thr good and the bad\ 

The intellect dries not ascertain the goodness of a thing or iEs badness in matters 
pertaining to lhe governance of religious obligation Something’s being good or 
bad falls solely within the disposition of the Law and the requirements imposed 
by tradition, The principle behind this doctrine is that nothing is good in and 
of itself, nor by virtue of the class of things to which it belongs, nor because 
of a quality inherent in it. The doctrine concerning what is bad is the same. 
According to the law, a thing may be good of which the like and equal of it in 
the sum of its characteristic essential attributes would be bad. 

Having established that, for the orthodox, goodniss and badness do not 
derive from a genus or an essential attribute, the meaning of goodness is that 
for the doing of which the law confers praise, and whai is meant by the Mla 
that fur the doing of which the law confers censure. The Mumbles bold that 
goodness and badness are perceived by the intellect in a general manner, t at t 
Perception of them is not subordinate 10 the tradition, and that t C goo is g 
because it has the attribute of goodness They make a siruhr ^m.on ™ 
regard to the had. This then is the basis of their doctrine. At times, cm 
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they become confused about it and, in expounding the doctrine, are unable to 
convert the good and the bad into two attributes of goodness and badness. 

One point that must be grasped, prior to plunging further into the matter in 
question, is that our leaders were quite tolerant in articulating their doctrine. 
They said: Goodness and badness are perceptible only in the law. Bm this 
attitude could allow misconstruing goodness and badness as being factors 
ancillary to the law in that the very perceiving of them is subordinate to the 
law. The matter, however, Is not like this. Goodness is nor an attribute whose 
perception is ancillary to the law but is merely an expression applied to the 
person on whose action the law confers praise. It is the same for badness. W hen 
we describe an act as being either obligatory or prohibited, we do not mean to 
imply that t by specifying this, we are distinguishing the quality in an act that 
is obligatory from another in the one that is not obligatory. What is meant 
by “obligatory” refers merely to the act which, because the law commands it, is 
obligatory. What is meant by ^prohibited* is the act which, because the law 
forbids it, is prohibited and proscribed. 

The Mu'tazilites next make subdivisions for the good ami the bad and claim 
that, in certain instances, the perception of the goodness or badness of an 
act occurs by necessity and intuition without the need for reflection, In other 
instances, the goodness or badness of k is perceived AS a result of rational reflection. 
For the latter, the method by which they reason is to appraise the rational 
in comparison to the intuitively self-evident instances of things that are good 
Or bad, and, in assessing die entail men! of the badness and goodness in the 
intuitively self-evident, it can be related to the other. Thereafter, one correlates 
the enBailments that are shared by them Thus the badness of unbelief, according 
to them, is known intuitively. It is rhe same for unmitigated harm fulness in 
which there is no real purpose, and other like examples of their fantasies. 

Our course is to direct against them the following statement: About whit you 
insist is self-evidently good or bid, it Ls under contention and your assertions are 
rejected- If it is false to claim intuitive self-evidence in the sources, it is false also 
to correlate speculative things with them. This procedure, in brief, demolishes 
the principles of the Mu c tazilites regarding badness and goodness. If these 
principles are self-contradictory and their doctrines about w hat is suitable, about 
grace, the sub jects of reward and punishment, and the rest are based on them, 
then all the openings for the discussion in the chapters devoted to justice and 
in justice have been dose to them. 

Here we ask (hern: Why did you claim an intuitive knowledge of the good 
and the bad, when you knew that those in opposition to you in this matter cover 
the face of the earth? The smallest group of them exceeds the minimum number 
of witnesses required for certitude, ft is not acceptable to distinguish one group 
of scholars as those who, despite all being equally able to perceive it, have a 
special kind of intuitive knowledge? 
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They *F V«u had .greed with us in regard t0 the good and M „ 

siniaiions of seli-evtdenee. You oppose us only in the mc!ms that uj ,™ “ 

knowledge Y " u ' n ^' that indicates the good and the bad is tradition 
sn d no, reason Difference among scholars about necessary knowledge is 2 
inconceivable m regard to this point, since reports attested by multiple accordant 
witnesses compose themselves self-evident knowledge. Al-Ksdbl and his followers 
held that the path to knowledge « what is reported by multiple and concordant 
Witnesses from which a proof is adduced, and that is not infringed by the 
occurrence of sel f-cv,dent know ledge in regard to what is repotted in this maimer 

Bur what they have said here comes to norhing. Our detailed analysis of 
[heir doctrines, given previously, showed how it falls apart, We repea. now 
only that the good and the bad ate not attributes ofwhai is good and what is bad 
nor arc they aspects arising from them. There is no meaning for the good or the 
bad other than the advent vn and of itself of the command or the prohibition. 
What the Mu'tazilkes affirm about the good and the bad being attributes and 
characteristics we have denied on the basis both of reason and tradition. All of 
this shows ihat, over and above the differing methods we use leading to it, we 
are dearly not in agreement about this matter. This should be quite obvious to 
anyone who considers it carefully. 

Among other things that will make ihq truth clear in regard to our rejection 
of the claims for self-evidence is tut what they claim is known intuitively to be 
bad, their opponents agree in eon sidering ii to take place as an act of Qnd T t he 
Exalted, even in regard to being certain that it is good They maintain, for example, 


that the Exalted Lord can inflict pain on one of His servants spontaneously 
without his having come to deserve it T without compensation for the pain caused, 
and without incurring a benefit or averting an injury equivalent to the pain. 

Moreover,, just as they hold definiLively that this is to be considered possible 
in God's determining judgments, for that reason also, they know with certainty 
that;, if it happens, it is good. There is no way in deny this. In this instance,, reason 
declares a thing good, although it has a form which the MuHazLlites determine is 
bad on the basis of self-evident knowledge. But, however they would arbitrarily 
determine something on the basis of self-evidence, it is now dear that they are 
not saTe in their claim from being contradicted by its opposite, Self-Evident 
knowledge adjudges good what ihej declare had and bad what they find good. 

They may say here: The proof that bad and good are perceived by reason is 
that those who deny the revealed laws and reject the prophetic missions know 
nevertheless that injustice and infidelity arc bad and gratitude is good, ir the 
situation in regard to these matters depended solely on tradition those who deny it 
would not comprehend the good and the bad. It yields them, however, no benefit 
to say this. In the first place, it is to argue over a situation involvingself-evnfcnce, 
according to their own claim, and reasoning does not apply in a situation which 

is self-evident. 
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Now we say: There might he a way to continue with what yon arc saying, if 
one conceded that the Barilhimi , 1 who deny the revealed law, know the good and 
had. But that is a contested point, It is not inconceivable for sects to persist in 
their beliefs under the impression that they arc true when they are not true. This 
is the situation of those who accept belief in religious principles blindly. 

What confirms out point here is that the Barihima, who, like the Mu^tazilites, 
hoJd 1 according to their own claim, that determination of the good 2nd the bad 
is a rational matter, would therefore believe that the slaughtering of animals., 
subjecting them to pain, and exposing them to hardship and overwork is bad. 
Their believing this, however, does not represent true knowledge, bur rather 
ignorance. As it is not inconceivable that they should persist in such ignorance, 
likewise it is not unthinkable that they will persevere in a belief Ehat is not true. 

Another poini the Mu'ta^ilitcs rely on for their claim of self-evidence is to 
observer If a need offered itself to an intelligent person, and his purpose could be 
served by reaching either the truth or the false and there was no advantage in one 
aver the other in making It possible for him to either acquire a bencLt or a^ert 
an injury — if they were irub equal Tor him and the same in every respect — the 
intelligent person would inevitably go after the true and spurn the false. Thar 
person would choose the false only if he envisioned id it an interest which would 
add to what he would realise with the truth. Bui, il the objecis were equal, 
reason would shim the false and go for the true. That cannot be the case unless 
the true is good according to reason. 

What they say here is feLse in several respects. One is that it tries to draw the 
argument from a situation which they all agree is one of self-evidence. And the 
second is that what they say and conceive is contradictory. If the false is bad 
in and of itself, the person who did it previously deserves blame, censure and 
punishment in a general way; and it is to be characterized as vile and disgraceful 
This is the necessary result of the doctrine of the Mu t tazilite&. Hut then how can 
they picture the equality of the true and Lhe false and presuppose the sameness 
of the interest in both, as in the doctrine or theirs we have just cited? 

Whiit verifies exactly our aim in this matter is their having said that the 
intelligent person inevitably goes after the true when his interests are equal. Thus 
it is necessary for them to exclude here the true from the rule of legal obligation, 
and the deserving of rewards for doing it and punishment for not doing it. There 
is no reward due the person compelled to do sometliing imposed on him because 
he, in fact, did wbaf he was farced to do It is necessary that whit is true follows 
the analogy of what they maintain is the rule for what intelligence forces on 
the intelligent person. What they hoped to sustain depended, however, on 


1 The term Bitrah ima refers to the Indian Brahmans hut it was used in the Islamic OTnteJst to 
Indicate those who do not believe in prophetic or Tcveajcd religion of any fand For more 
detail sec the study by Sarah Struumsa, “The Jiarihima in Early KaJam,” Jerusalem StudU^ m 
Avabk dfirf/ite*6(19SS): 229-41. 
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generalizing their ar^uirtcnt from situations where the tw«ii 
already determined that falsehood is bad and truthfulness is cood l “ fiC '’ 
If they were to reply: We limited our discussion to those who 4 ™ ,s 
revealed laws or those whom the laws have never reached, and the £ 5 ^ 
person under these eondthons. wdl prefer the truth, we answer: That tan Zl 
be valid .f the person you tmagmc that the discussion is about believes th , 
falsehood deserves censure on the basis of reason. But this is not allowed and 
must be avoided. If we picture this in someone who does not hold that reason 
determines the bad and die good and whom the revealed law has not reached 
and for whom the good and the bad arc equivalent in every respect, we do nor 
concede that, under these circumstances, he will prefer the truth inevitably 
Instead he would be prevented from having a preference either for the truth or 
the false. Your misrepresentations thus surely prove false 


Yet another point they invoke is to say; If the good were not known bv 
reason prior to the coming of die revealed law, one would also not understand it 
when it did arrive* This is the weakest sort of argument. If in regard to the rule 
of the Itgal obligation, we ascribed the goodness and the badness to the advent 
of the command and prohibition* that does not preclude presupposing its advent 
prior to its actual arrival and understanding the same situation. This is tantamount 
co the very knowledge of prophecy itself . We know, prior to the appearance of 
the miracles, that whar establishes the truthfulness of the one that may be sent 
is an unprecedented disruption of ordinary events. We believe this even prior 
to the actual coincidence of the miraculous events with a claim of a prophetic 
mission. 


Often they provoke discord by basing matters strictly on ordinary habit. 
They say: Persons of intelligence regard doing good as good, as for example, the 
rescuing of the drowning man and the saving of a dying many and they consider 
injustice and enmity had, even if they have no tradition that says so. Rut this is 
deceitful and fraudulent. We have not denied the natural tendency for pleasure 
or aversion to pain and other examples of tins sort which they invoke, but our 
argument refers only to what is good according to the dictates of God, the Exalted, 
and whir in it is bad. 

The proof of what we hold is that, for instinctual habits to function as tn 
their claim, as the basis of die intelligent person’s considering something bad or 
Eood, it would likewise mean that men of intellect persistently and continually 
declare reprehensible Leaving male and female slaves alone to engage in debauchery 
with each other within the sight and hearing of their masters who have themselves 
fhc capability of keeping them away from each other. If they were to leave them 
alone and the conditions were these* according to the method they laid out, 
this would be considered reprehensible, even if it is certain that it is not bid 
^cording to the dictates of God* 

Someone might say: These arguments of yours simply follow closriy 
upftti those of the opponents but what is your proof for what you would consider 
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correct? Why have you changed the proper order and commenced the examination 
of the question by citing their dubious theories? To that we reply: We only 
undertook this because of our opponents claiming self-evidence in regard to the 
principles of badness and goodness, If we had begun with our own course of 
argumentation, they would have rejected it as running counter to what they 
believe on the basis of a claim of self-evidence in regard To the principles of 
badness and goodness, 

And as for those who persevere in claiming this - and it is the doctrine of 
most of them - the best way of arguing with them is that just used. For those 
who desist From claims of self-evidence* wc would argue against them in the 
regular manner. Thus we say here: When you character tec a thing as being bsid, 
one of two conditions must apply. Either your saying that it is bad is based on 
the tiling in and of itself or on an attribute of dial tiling, or it is not based on the 
thing in and of itself nor an attribute of that thing. 

If one says thai it is based on the thing in and of itself or an attribute of that 
thing* this is false for several reasons. The most readily accessible of them is that 
the killing that k unjust is the equivalent of the killing that is a punishment or 
revenge. Those who deny the equivalence of the two acta and the similarity of 
the two killings, deny what cannot he denied, and must repudiate all mist in the 
similarity of two like things. The falseness of this result is clear on the basis that 
what an intelligent person might do would not be qualified as being bad, despite 
actually hiving been done, if it was done by a youth prior to the age of legal 
capacity. Some of them dissent about this and they insist that what is done by 
a youth not yet of age is nevertheless bid. If they were to hold this* we would 
confront them in the first way, 

Having proved fake the had thing being bad iti and of itself, the only 
procedure after this is to hold either that the meaning of its being bad is due to 
the interv ention or the revealed law that prohibits ii t is we maintain and which 
is the plain truth of the matter; or that irk bad because uf a factor other than the 
revealed law and is other than the bad thing in and of itself [f they should now r 
hold this latter point, it should be said to them: If the thing is not bad because of 
itself and its being bad does not derive from the application of a prohibition, it is 
impossible that an attribute be bad because of another attribute, That attribute 
would not he cither essentially or substantia I |y an attribute for the bad thing. 
The sum of all this established the falseness of declaring an act cither bad or good 
ill regard to the rule of legal obligation. 

In this chapter we exceeded the limits of conciseness a little but it set 
the stage in principle for everything that is to follow afterwards in regard to 
the characteristics of justice and injustice, Aou will find that the issues to follow 
arc based on that foundation and* in grasping them* the falseness of everything 
eke will be proven. This is one of the two preliminary points promised earlier. 
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&apU r. {That neither hu,nan ( nor God„ t !ukject [e ,* f 

The s eamd preliminary discussion consists of the rcfrr.ri™ r r 
maintain that the intellect indicates a necessary obligation This 
parts. The argument in one of them applies to the aimunsirinr / 
tc «rm K .he human and the second is devoted t 0 the refutation SJ&SS 
heheve .hat anmeth.ng « ««,y fur God, may He he eaahed above , he word ” 
of those who mate false claims about Him, & 

The first part resembles the preceding question concerning badness and 
goodness. All of thetr specious arguments and claims of self-evident* that we cited 
and which we rejected as ubjcctable ant! against which we set out arguments 
return again in the present question. h 

To prove that the obligation of gratitude towards the benefactor iskumiu 
rationally, they have recourse to another formula. This is to say: The intelligent 
person, having recognized that he has a Lord, even at the beginning of his 
reflection, considers it likely that the Lord, who is his benefactor, expects from 
him an expression of gratitude. If he thanks the Lord, the Lord will reward 
him and confer on him an abiding place of rest. If he is ungrateful, the Lord will 
punish him and bring about his destruction. When he contemplates the iwo 
possibilities, the intellect instructs him to prefer what leads him to security against 
the chastisement and to an anticipation of rewards. They coined the following 
example lor this: A traveller encounters two paths on his journey. Each of them 
leads to his goal but one is free of dangers and devoid of harmful things while the 
second may involve hazardous accidents, brigandage and the attacks of savage 
beasts. He has no interest in pursuing the course of danger, and thus reason 


determines that he follow the course of safety. 

En citing this situation, ihey have limiitd the conditions of the reasoning 
process so that, if pursued to its end, it will cause them to reach the truth. But 
should the same person reflect about what they said, he may come across another 
thought that runs contrary to the first. This is for him to realize that he is i 
possessed slave, submissive and subservient, and that the slave can do nothing 
but what his owner permits him to do. Although he may exhaust himself and 
espend great effort, without his lord's permission, he will he simply overworked 
and troubled. This thought will he ever stronger when he realizes that the Lord 
who is his benefactor has no need of the gratitude of the grateful since He is 
above needing anything. He, who is the Mighty and Glorious, having begun 
beneficence before it could have been deserved, He requires nothing in exchange 
for it L [f this thought were raised against what they have mentioned, the intellect 
would order the person confronted with the original two options to abstain from 
deciding altogether. 

What confirms our point is that, should a great king ghe Qnt nt . is s a 
piece of bread and afterwards that same slave wants to proceed systematically 
through the orient and the Occident, praising the king for his beneficence and his 
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^cncrosit), and proclaiming his munificcnce 1 no one would consider that a good 
thing since* in relation to his power, what the king did was an insignificant 
trifle* a paltry commonplace. And, in relation ir> the power of God, the Exalted, 
all beneficence, added together* would Ik of less i?afue and greater insignificance 
than the piece of bread among the ting’s possessions. 

Should we want to refute what they had said in another manner, we might 
direct the discussion to someone who did not initially recognise his benefactor. 

1 faymg then generalized L lie i r -condition of confronting two options* we now say 
to them; This doctrine of yours concerns someone to whom thoughts occur and 
who reflects on them. What do you hold about the heedless and distracted person 
to whose mind nothing occurs. Such a person lias lost the means to know about 
the obligation or that gratitude is required of him, This is a potent objection 
against the opponents. 

It might be said; There is no doubt that God, the Exalted, put into the mind 
of the intelligent person at the beginning of the perfection of his mind the 
thoughts we mentioned. But to say this is to play games with religion. How many 
persons of intelligence procrastinate in the midst of their errors and continue their 
heedlessncss without what they mention ever entering their minds! Furthermore* 
such thoughts at the commencement of reasoning constitute doubts* and doubt 
about God, the Exalted, is unbelief. The Creator, however, according to the 
principles of these people, does not create unbelief. 

Were it to be said: God, the Exalted, will send to every intelligent person an 
angel to put a stamp on his heart and to utter in his soul & message he will hear, 
we say this is truly outrageous and is, moreover, an affirmation of speech without 
letters which is contrary to their own principle that speedi is inconceivable 
without letters and sounds. 

Should we want to settle this question definitively, we say here: The Exalted 
Ixjrd is ihc Creator of all creations and there is no other Creator besides Him, as 
we have clearly specified. What the human appropriates is a creation or God’s. 
There is no sense* therefore, in the intellect's indicatin g the necessity of anything 
to the human* giver the impossibility of his making it occur, in fact* if the Exalted 
Lord requests something of ills servant, the request is established according 
to the description wc outlined in speaking about the specious arguments of our 
opponents concerning the creation of human acts. However, since we believe 
that the human docs not make his act happen and that no request was previously 
directed at him, there is no sense in determining whether it is necessary, just as 
there is no meaning to determining die necessity in the actions of the atoms. 
Understand that well and he guided by it. This is one of the two parts to Lhis 
chapter. 

The second part comprises the denial of an obligation on God, the Exalted. 
Nothing is obligatory for Him, This question is a corollary of determining the 
good and the bad. I he way to set out a proof in this matter precisely is for us to 
ask the person who believes that God* the Exalted, is subject to some obligation: 
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ffbi* do you mean by His being obligated? Ifhu answer* i i nlend b |his fhc 
dirtct^E of a command to Him, that is absurd by universal agreement, because 
God is the Commander and the command of no other being applies to Kim 

If he says; The meaning of His being obligated is that, if He does not do w h* t 
He must do. He will anticipate some loss, this is also absurd Surely the Exalted 
Lord transcends acquiring benefits or suffering loss; and, seeing as God is edited 
high indeed above these, there is simply no meaning for benefit and suffering 
loss or pains and pleasures. Then he says: The meaning in His being obligated 
is Hi$ doing good and being bad if He does not do it. He thus insists that His 
king good is an attribute He has in and of Himself but we proved that is false 
in a manner quite convincing. 

Moreover, another thing they would require of God, the Exalted, is the 
recompense of deeds Wc will dedicate a special section to this issue, if God so 
wills Here we will observe in this regard a detail that accords with their doctrine. 
Thus we say; The deeds of humans arc in acknowledgment by them of the 
blessing of God, the Exalted. In your view this is enjoined upon them, bur reason 
docs not dictate the requirement of compensation for discharging an obligation. 
If the human had i right tu compensation for fulfilling the acknowledgment 
imposed on him, it would be necessary that the human has the obligation of a 
new acknowledgment uf God, the Exalted, whenever He grants him a reward, if, 
in fact, the reward itself is obligatory. They have no way out of this and never will. 
As Far as requiring of Him the best and grace, we will introduce: that subject later. 

This evaluation accomplishes our purpose in regard to the two preliminary 
points. Now we will take up the issue of God’s causing pain to humans and beasts 
in the present world. 

Chapter; [0« suffering and its rharacteriiticfl 

Pains and pleasures do nor fall within the power of any being other than God, 
the Exalted. Since they happen as an act of God, the Exalted, diey are good 
b respect to Him, whether they occur instantaneously or come Irom Him in 
time, as what is called reward- In presupposing them to be good, the orthodox 
have no need to assume the prior meriting of them, or to expect them to fulfd a 
commitment for compensation, or to begin to procure a benefit or repulse some 
harm that is concomitant to them. Instead whatever of them should uccur is good 
on the parr of God, the Exalted, and cannot be held against Him in judging Him. 
Those who do not accept the assignment of all matters tc God„ the Exalted, have 
become disordered in their opinions 

We will relate here a summary of the tenets of the unorthodox sects. 
Thereat we will delineate briefly a statement refuting each group decisively, 
GchI willing. The subject of this discussion is the causing of suffering to children 
who have never been guilty of unbelief and have not committed a sin, and aho 
1 statement about inflicting suffering on beasts. 
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The Dualists, 1 who affirm two governors of the world, have said chat 
suffering is unjust and bad in and of itself, no matter how it is taken r Suffering, 
in its ttitalic) 1 * , issues, according to them, from Ahriman and not from Yazdin. 
The Bikriyya 1 J which is a small group related to Bakr b- Ukht e Abd al-Wahid, 
maintained that beasts do not suffer at all and it is rhe same with children tvhn 
have not reached the age of reason and submitted, by virtue of the ability to 
reason, in the cum man time tits.. 

Groups of the Ghuliff among the Shfo and others believe in reincarnation. 
They .say ihai animals suffer only because their souls were previously in bodies 
and shapes that were better than those of animals but they yielded to grave 
sing and committed grievous crimes. For these they were transferred into other 
bodies in which to be punished. Once they complete their penalty and receive 
the punishments they have earned, they will be restored to a better form. The 
premise of their doctrine is that the Exalted Lord docs not inflict suffering 
unprecedentedly hut only after having been previously merited. Nor, according 
to them, is suffering good in anticipation of recompense or to acquire some 
bencht by means of it. Forms and individuals are classed by rank and degrees of 
lowliness and vilcnca. They are exposed to various kinds of suffering and their 
souls are transmuted in rank and degree in accordance with die sms they commit. 

Another principle of this group is that all animals are under legal obligation 
and arc cognizant of what suffering might happen to them as a penalty and 
punishment. If they were not cognizant of this, the suffering would not act as a 
restraint, keeping them from repeating sins like those they committed previously. 
One of them even held thai every species of animal has a prophet scut specially 
to that particular species. Another maintained that none of the things in existence 
are inanimate. Everything that people imagine to be inanimate is actually alive 
and possesses a soul susceptible to punishment, 

Their doctrines with regard ru the commencement of legal obligation differed. 
One of them insisted that the Exalted Lord placed Lhe souls; under obligation from 
the beginning even though a necessary result of that was hardship and suffering. 
The rest of them, however, held that He did not impose obligations from the 
beginning but rather that I le gave the souls the power to choose and they imposed 
on themselves the obligation. Some of them fulfilled I he obligation and carried it 
out; others ignored it. According to die doctrine of yet others, the Lord imposed 
obligations on the souk from the be ginning of their creation, but not what involves 
hardship. Thereafter those who disobeyed disobey; those who eornpJiedcomply. 


2 fly Dualists he obviously means here the Zaroas1.ria.ns. 

i I "his group is all but unknown in Islamic herHiinpiapiiy. 

4 The GhuLat are the extremists who, generally speaking, believe in ilie superiority of ‘All b 
Abt Talib to Muhammad. They are thus a part of the -Shi 4 *, atthtnigh considered on the 
lipj-rrir-al 'ring#, +-crn by The nsain£:tf«im Shi hi Al-hruph joint factions of these GhuiSt rlid 
believe in rtinetfrrtprion if is unclear whieh ernes [he author refers to in this ease. 
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Th, M At Proponents of ftetnof nation denied the re SU „e*.i m 
inJ eternal life. 1 hey claimed that there is nothing more thin th t transmigration 
of souk into vanous bodies and being subjected in them accordingly either to 
punishment or to reward. 

As for the Miritazilites, they hold, when asked about the suffering endured 
hy children and beasts, that suffering is good for several reasons. One is that it is 
merited by previous acts. Another k that it procures a compensatory benefit that 
is clearly superior. Yet another is that it facilitates the prevention of an injury 
more harmful than it. In regard to the suffering of beasts, they hold that it k good 
because the Lord will compensate them in the Abode of Reward with something 
that more than makes up for die suffering they were exposed to, Finally, the 
majority of them hold that the compensation consequent upon suffering k 
a degree less than the recompense consequent to legal obligation They differ, 
however, as to whether this compensation endures as long as the rewards or not. 

Their answers are mixed also as to whether to conceive th c bestowal of 
favours as equivalent to the compensations from the beginning or not Some 
of them held that this is impossible, just as it is impossible that the bestowing 
of favours is on a par with die rewards for the obligatory acts f the impossibility 
of that being generally agreed upon. 'Those among them who rely on the most 
detailed analysis maintain that the bestowal of favours proportional to the 
compensations is possible and is not inconceivable. Those who hold to the 
impossibility of the bestowal of favours being equivalent to the compensations 
allow that the occurrence of suffering is For the sake of a pure compensation. 
7’hose who admit that the bestowal of favour is equivalent to the compensations 
du not, in their view, regard suffering as good because of compensation. Rather 
they maintain that it is good only in two conditions which must be found 
together; one is that compensation is necessary and the other is that the Suffering 
be an example for those who have not suffered and be thus a grace holding back 
those in error from their errors. 

f Abbad al-^aymarT held that suffering is good purely tri setting an example, 
without the presumpiion of a compensation for it. 

These are the principles of the Mu ( cazilitcs in regard to the infliction of 
suffering on beasts and children. Moreover k a complement to their principle k 
that the thing for the sake of which pain is considered good, when it is known, In 
also looked upon as good when one believes or presumes the thing Tor the sake of 
which suffering is regarded us good, according to the common habits of ordinary 
people, They say: It is similarly looked upon as good in the habits ol learned 
people who impose hardships on themselves in hopes of obtaining benefits 
greater than these* even though the actual result of it is hidden from humans, 
ihc knowledge of hidden things belongs to God alone. 


s ‘Ahfcad b, Sukynttn ab$iym»rt (d. ca. 85Q/4&4) «-as an earlier MuNizilitc. There is a short 
notice an him l,£ AJbb&U b Sukymajl 1 ' by W, Montgomery Watt in the F.I2 
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Chapter-- [On compensation;} 

Whai the Dualists hold in claiming that suffering is unjust and bad in its essence 
is quite obviously false. We know that for a sick person to drink a distasteful and 
repugnant medicine hoping by so doing to keep himself from being ill would nor 
be considered b in the custom of intelligent people, a bad thing It is not the same 
as a healthy person deliberately wounding himself without seriously intending to 
obtain some benefit or avoid some harm. Those who deny this are in league with 
those who reject the self-evident. 

It might be asked of them: Is the good and the inclination to it recommended 
or not? If they deny that it is recommended, they have forsaken their own 
doctrine, in so far as the intellect advocates good deeds and warns against the 
bad. If, on the contrary, they say that the g*K>d is recommended, ask them: h’or 
the person who deviates from it, is there blame and suffering as punishment 
or not? If they respond: Flvil does not necessarily enjoin punishment, they thus 
keep the company of evil and avoid the good; it is necessary for them not to cast 
blame on the person who does evil or to single out die person who does good 
with admiring praise. All of this proves the falseness of their doctrine about 
the intellect *s determining what is good and whiL is bad. If now they say that 
the blame and suffering inflicted on the evil-doer, as well as his being subjected 
to anguish and distress, is good, they again contradict their own doctrine that 
suffering is bad in itself. 

Chapter: {Again on compensation 

The Bakriyya deny self-evidence and reject intuition. We know self-evidently 
that beasts and children suffer pains, that they are tormented when they suffer 
pains, and that they have a strong aversion against what they know will cause 
them pain, [fit were allowed to deny this fact, one could deny also that they arc 
alive and proceed to claim that they are inanimate objects, unable 10 fed, or io 
suffer, or to perceive. Hut this ought to be enough to refute them. 

As for the Proponents of Reincarnation, what induced them to make 
innovations and hreal with the community' involves a point that can also be 
held against the Mu ( tajHlires and everyone else who maintains that the intellect 
determines what is bad and what is good. They hold that inflicting suffering 
from the beginning without compensation is bud and that, given the power to 
bestow favours equal to or many times mote than the compensation, it is also not 
good simply to compensate for it Nor is it good because of the intention to make 
an example for those who have not suffered, since it would be looked on as bad 
to inflict pain on Zayd to teach a lesson to ( Amr, The only avenue remaining is to 
consider good the indicting of pain by assuming that it constitutes a punishment 
For a previous case. Fhat necessarily involves the prior imposition of obligation 
and the proscribing ol opposition to it; ami that the advent of later suffering is 
a punishment for what preceded. 
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We will explain later that the arguments of the IWinpr^ * 

„e directed ajains. rhe MnWIite bet here we J ^ whal 

ie regard to the commencement of the imposed ohli„ non , r 7 h ' t ‘^ lnne ,s 

that the Exalted Lord made obligatory thin^he 

frotn the beginning, they envision being made ,o scfTer and suffering wXm 
having comrratted l«. In so answering, they contradict thrir own LfcSE 
i0 every respect. If m hopmg to escape lion this, they now say: ThTg3m 
imposing suffenn, from the begnnmg depends on a emmensomte r «£d 1 
pea. consequence, at th^pomt we ask them: Why do you not regard as good the 
infliction of suffering on beasts and children in view of compensations to 
Should they answer: Bestowal of favours equal to compensation is possible bu, 
the bestowal of favours equal , fl the rewards is impossible, their statement here 
is merely arbitrary. There is no ultimate sum to the blessings that the Urd may 
He be sanctified, has the power give, whether in bestowing Favours, rewards or 
compensations. We w,ll allude lo that Further when discussing the arguments of 
the Mu^azilitts, 


IF they now reply: God has not imposed hardships on humans, what they 
have said is false because, if He liad hoc imposed hardships on humans, there 
would be no imposition at all and the mailer would be disregarded as futile* How 
would one understand the commission of a crime? And in what way would the 
suffering be deserved? How could that be supported by those who ground the 
foundation of their doctrine on the determining of what is good and whai is bad? 
If they reply: The Exalted Lord imposed on humans pleasures in which there is 
no hardship, respond. I hat is absurd. It is ssfilFcvidEnt corollary to the imposing 
of a religious obligation that the person under obligation believe in the necessity 
of what is imposed upon him. In requiring belief on his part and in punishment 
being the result if he does not believe in the necessity of what is imposed on him, 
he es exposed to quite obvious distress. 

Moreover, the aim of imposing the obligation is to turn nne T s mind towards 
the rewards. It is only considered good in the intellect, according to die principle 
of determining good, if it provides a reward for those acts that were troublesome. 
If then it is allowed to limit the application of reason to the grant of reward only 
fur those pleasures that are free of hardships, it is also permitted to repudiate 
the foundation on which they base the intellect’s determining the badness of 
inflicting suffering. 

If they say: The Exalted Lord delegates the imposition of obligation to 
the discretion of the souls, reply: If suffering is bad without being deserved, 
being exposed to it is also bad or being allowed to choose it or not. There is no 
escape for them from what they have forced upon themselves. 

For US; however* there are two ways to proceed. One or them means 
ascribing to them the denial of the self-evident in their saying that beasts 
reason and that their own prophet summons them and that they apprehend the 
transmission of the message. Rut this is a rejection of the obvious evidence. To 
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allow it is to allow chat flies and worms ponder rhe most subtle of the sciences 
and dial some of them come lo understand from others after being exposed to 
argumentation, inferences, questioning and parrying lllt objections, Uul this is 
a ridiculous inanity no person or sense need accept, The second way is to prove 
m them the religious laws if they have not received them. Once these laws 
are established, the law will show them the falsene.ra of their doctrines which 
circumvented the sources of the law In attempting to refute them, this evaluation 
should do. 

As for the Mtfiazilitcs, we mentioned that they hold that inflicting suffering 
is to be considered good for several reasons, and defaulting in which or in some 
particular of which is a bad thing. We will now examine successively each o! 
these reasons and refute and dismiss them one by one. 

As for their doctrine thai suffering is to be considered good by virtue of 
being a punishment for n prior act, it is a matter of contention and calls for them 
to offer a proof. Ask them therefore: Why do you hold that suffering is considered 
agotid thing ifit constitutes a punishment? If they respond: We hold this because 
the intellect dictates that for the person who is treated unjustly or is oppressed 
and caused to suffer pain, whether without precedent or out ol animosity, it is 
considered good that he demand justice from the one who mistreated or wronged 
him. If a slave misbehaves, no person of intelligence would consider rebuking 
him a had thing, We then ask: On what basis dn you reject those who claim that 
this would not be considered bad merely because the person seeking justice 
receives a benefit in his obtaining justice which is the appeasement of bis rancour 
and rhe abatement of his anger and Fury? Does the matter not thus turn out to 
consist of averting suffering by suffering? But our discussion is about the Exalted 
Lord inflicting suffering on whomever He wishes, even though He may dispense 
with doing it and is high indeed above anger and fury, and has no need to 
appease rancour. Did you not say yourself tbaL the suffering He inflicts is not a 
flood Thing should He he able to dispense with it and has no need to do it? But 
what governs God in this does not follow the rule for humans! There is no way 
for them to escape from this. 

If now they say: If the Exalted Lord could dispense with punishing criminals 
and, if He actually refrained from punishing them, that would constitute an 
encouragement of immoral acts and the commission of crimes and mortal sins, 
their notion here, however, is proven false by their own acceptance of repentance, 
since it, according to them, imposes an obligation on the part of God and, in that, 
there is the encouragement of sin by templing the person to risk it because 
of believing that, when he repents and expresses contrition, his repentance for 
the wrongdoing will be accepted. We will return to this again in the section on 
rewards and punishment. In regard to the aspect of the issue under discussion 
here, however, this analysis is sufficient for our present purpose. 

As for their doctrine that suffering is to be considered good by virtue of a 
compensation that provides a greater benefit, this is false in two respects. 
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Ore of the two is that the Exalted Lord has the Dfmrr , . 

.hit *« ^ mC t0 Whal w 01 *^ constitute the compel flv ™ rs 
point to the pt>or occurrence of softened then the compet.^™VI T° 

£ P°*« “ 3 T3nt i Uch 3 favM,r •" *ere from the ThT’ n 

,swn inflictmg suffering on some poor fellow in order later [o eiv TV ” 1,kr 1 
If breads when the same person already had the power to to l PlKe 
of it in the first place. This is even more certain for the dtj£^£ 
the Exalted, whose power is so absolute that with Him no gift is 
>r generosity extravagant. Humans, by contrast, are exposed tq hardship an J 
ijhtcned straits and are in need of whatever they arc given, even if it is ^ 

If nov ™e of *** should say: It is nut possible to bestow favour cqU]va[em 
to compensation, that is ridiculous. The compensations arc either benefits 
temporary in nature or permanent and eternal. Whichever is the case, it is 
within the power of God, the Exalted, without presuming the infliction of 
previous suffering. *1 hus, if they maintain that, if the bestowing of favour were 
possibly equivalent to the compensation, the bestowing could be equivalent to 
the rewards, we answer: This is our doctrine exactly and we urc refuting those 
who deviate from it 


or 

ti 


In this matter, they have other confusions that I will come to explain in the 
section on rewards and punishment, God, the Mighty and Glorious, so willing, 
The second method for discrediting the idea of suffering being good by 
virtue of compensation is For us to observe that, if a human commits a crime 
against another person and hurts him by cutting or wounding him nr some other 
way, he is required to provide suitable compensation Ibr the suffering, even 
without consulting the injured person or obtaining his permission. It is necessary 
for us to consider that good because it is good on the part of God, the Exalted, 
but [he Mu'fariliies judge the functioning of God's activities according to the 
actions of human heings. 

They may say: The suffering that comes from God is to be considered 
good only beemse He knows Lhat there will be a compensation for it. Humans, 
however, have no means of knowing the outcome of their own activities, They 
do not have the right to cause suffering because of something the occurrence of 
which they cannot know for certain. This is false, The human can inflict suffering 
upon himself in the expectation of some benefit commcniiurato to the pain and 
fatigue he has undergone, even though that benefit is merely presumptive &nd 
nut known with certainty. If that is good in regard to his own sell, despite the 
outcome being hidden from him, il is good on the part of others. 

Thus that on account of which they attempt to establish a distinction between 
the operations of God, the Exalted, and those of humans proves Whoever 
truly grasps what we have just said above will find it easy to dulled quick y a 
questions they might pose about issues we have not mentioned licit. 

Thu third method in the subject of deckring that suffering ri good concerns 
saying this is so because ii averts a harm pester than ii. This is fa an 
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application in the domain of God, the Esalied. There Is nothing harmful that 
one might hope to avert bv same suffering except what God, the Exalted, already 
has the power to avert without that suffering Thus there is no valid purpose 
for inflicting the suffering. The situation here is like that of a person who makes 
it possible for a child to avoid ihe attack of a ferocious beast by obliging him ro 
proceed along a leisure path on which there are no dangers- Bui the condition in 
such a casej where the alternate course involved proceeding along a rough and 
uneven path Full of thorns, would not he considered good for that reason.. 

Those among them who hold that the suffering is not considered good simply 
by virtue of the compensation unless it comprises also the intention of providing 
an example to another, uphold Lhe absurd. If the intellect does not consider good 
the inflicting of suffering on some person for an objective, it would not consider 
it so because it provides a lesson for someone else. It does not regard decreeing 
the molestation of one individual in order to provide a lesson for another as 
being within the realm of justice- They might object and now claim that it was 
applicable only if we understand the inflicting of suffering as an example pure 
and simple. To that we reply: This will not save you from what ynu intended by 
it* since* if die simple fact of compensation does not keep the suffering from 
being unjust* that it exists is the same as its not existing and its providing an 
example remains merely abstract. What will make this dear is the following: 
someone who is informed by a prophet that, in his being inflicted with suffering, 
there is a lesson for someone else* he still has no right to inflict pain on him even 
if compensation would be required and is the result of being an example, a fact 
known to him because of having been informed nf it by a truthful person of 
absolute unquestionable integrity. 

Such are the methods by which to refute the Mu'tazilites consistent with our 
aim in this handbook of theology, All that we have said against these groups was 
based on close examination of the errors in their beliefs but* if we had confined 
ourselves solely to our own doctrine that repudiates the concept of the intellect 
determining the bad and the good* in so doing this would alone belie all of their 
principles. 

This subject which concerns the doctrine of suffering and its function in 
relation to the good and the bad has now been covered. It is God from whom we 
seek assistance. From here we wilL next proceed to investigate the area of the 
good and the brat and we will mix in with it the subject of giacc, even though 
we kept the two separate when setting nut the order for the introduction of 
principles in this book. 



Section 

[The Doctrine of the Good and the Best] 


The Baffhdjdl and the Easran Mu'taziliies hold different ideas about this subject 
th«r opinions vaiy widely. The doctrines of the leadens of the Baghdadis 
support die notion that it is obligatory on God, the Exalted - may Hq be high 
indeed above what they say - w do whaf is best for His servants, both in their 
religion and in this terrestrial world Iris not possible for Him, given His wisdom 
10 omit anything that can be done towards the betterment of the present and 
future lift, Rather, it is incumbent on Him to do the utmost that is in His power 
in order to provide the best for His servants. 

They say also, in conformity with their doctrine, that the commencement 
of creation obliges God, the Mighty and Glorious, and is necessary as required 
by wisdom. When He creates those on whom He knows He will impose legal 
capacity. He must perfect their intellects and abilities and remove their defects. 
Everything that humans secure in the present and the future, according to these 
people, as what is best for them. T hey even go so far in generalizing this principle 
that they repudiate the obvious evidence* They would say that holding those 
people damned to the fires of hell m shackles and chains is better for them than 
being released. Similarly, in the present world, it is best for the impious to he 
cursed by God, that He make their deeds come to nothing, and that He withdraw 
the reward for their gnejd works, if Lhey should die before repenting. 

The Horans, have denied most of this, althuugh they agree with their brethren 
in the error of affirming obligations on God, may He be exalted ant! sanctified 
above their claims. 

One area of agreement between the two groups is the necessity of rewards for 
the hardships of legal imposition and of compensations for undeserved suffering. 
They are in accord that, when the Exalted Lord creates a servant and perfects his 
intellect. He should not abandon him. Instead it is incumbent on Him to cause 
him to think and make it possible for him to locate the right way to salvation; 
if He imposes an obligation on the servant. He must, given His wisdom, bestow 
un him grace and do the utmost that is possible wirhin Elis knowledge to bring 
the subject of the imposition to believe and obey,. as we will mention in a special 
section devoted to the subject of grace, should God, the Mighty and Glorious, 
so wHI. 

The authors uf works 0.1 sectarian tendencies report that these people hold, 
general, that it is necessary for God to do the best in religion and they differ 
ljn b' shout doing what is best in the present worid. This report is a bit dKaggerate 
Outwardly, it appears to condone errors. One might imagine that, according to 
the Basrans, it j s obligatory thm God begin by perfecting the intellect m order 
l(i make the imposition. Bui that is not the doctrine of any of the Mu tazihtre. 
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What the Basrans maintain is that God, the E sal red, confers out of generosity 
rhe perfection of the intellect at the beginning but banging the impetus for 
the imposition info existence is not obligatory for Him. Should He impose the 
obligation on His servant, however, then Following upon the imposition, He must 
mate it possible and within his capacity and accord him also the grace ol the 
maximum good. Phis is the sense of the statements by the leading masters who 
report their doctrine. 

Among the points upon which they all agree is that it is obligatory on God 
fur impious acts to spoil the effect of those of obedience, and that He accept 
repentance, anti others that wc have enumerated in the Sh$rruf-~ 

Our purpose now is to set out clearly the proof that counters the aberrations 
of the Baghdad is. Then, haring explained that refutation clearly, we will turn 
to the Basrans. We will array one faction against the other as a technique of 
identification so that, if they become mixed up, the guided person will perceive 
the real truth in among their confusions. And God is our supporter. 

One argument we would invoke against the Baghdadis, once having conceded 
tu them, for the sake or debate, that intellect determines the bad and the good, is 
the following. Your principle entails that, in all cases susceptible of improvement, 
ir is necessan lor God, the Exalted, to do the very best possible, But, when you 
are pressed about what you hold, you adduce examples from the visible world 
in which you imagine the bad and the good being perceived by reason. Having 
come to believe that, you then attempt to trace the invisible back to the visible. 
If this; is truly your doctrine, it is proper that each one of us must necessarily do 
the very best possible in service tu others in accord with the obligation of doing 
the best in both the visible and invisible worlds. However, if you do nor make 
doing the best obligatory in the visible world, and yet that is the principle on 
which Lhc discussion is based with regard to the invisible world, you have 
contradicted your own premise and blocked oft that avenue of argumentation. 

We presume that what we have said applies to the human’s own improvement 
of himself. They agree with us that it h not obligatory for the human to try 
tu achieve the very best on his own behalf in the present lire, seeing that he 
his the possibility of acquiring only such benefits and pleasures as those already 
furnished him. 

They may say; It is unnecessary for the human to do the very best on his own 
behalf and that of others only because to be under such an imposition would 
exhaust and trouble him, then it is permitted not to impose the maximum or 
utmost extent. But the situation is not like this in regard to God’s operations, 
since He has the power to benefit another and to do what is best for him while yel 
iKung high above suffering any pain in doing whit He does, But this argument 
of theirs goes nowhere. Tf being exposed to trials and tribulations were different 
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.. the viable vtorld from the liable,« m the object^ wc raised ^ 

,hc sun* difference is necessary ,n what, by agreement nf all * JZ’„ 
humans, Thus one would hold that it is not obligatory for m 7 

anything causes h,m 10 suffer hardship. a t0 do 

' If they say: The rewards obtained for acts of obedience exceed those for 
bearing hardships, reply to them: In regard to procuring the best pursue th 
5 ame pithis m the topic of compulsion; you arc not relieved, by the a^oncf 
ejcposurc to adversities, of not having to respond to it. But this will not provide 
a way out. 

We add here: The human is more appropriately under obligation to do 
die best, according to your erroneous principles, and what you cite in \mkine 
for a distinction establishes the contrary of what you have said. Bearing up to 
hardships procures the one who endures them a bounteous reward and thus f 0r 
the hardships endured he receives the best in this world iind a reward in the nest 
One cannot say of God, the Exalted, that He exerts Himself. The imposition 
of things that comprise hird-ihips is not good, according to them, except in ihe 
way we have mentioned. They arc then necessarily forced to make a connection 
between the visible and invisible worlds from which there is no escape, 

One point wc adhere to and which is close to what we have already said is 
that supererogatory prayers, and pious acts freely accompanying them, arc good 
for the humans who perform them. What verifies this is that the Exalted Lord 
calls for and incites them, But, according to these people, the Exalted Lord 
recommends only what is beat, If then it is clear that performing them is beneficial, 
what is beneficial to them must therefore be considered obligatory for humans. 
If, however, the matter is not like this and the acts of humans sire divided into what 
is obligatory and what is recommended as being desired by God but without 
obliption, then the acts of God are divisible into those required of Him and 
those considered generous. If they seek a distinction, as wc mentioned, between 
the visible and invisible worlds, we would respond with what we said earlier. 

They may say: The Exalted I ord divides the operations into obligatory and 
meritorious only because He knows that it is best this way. He understands that, 
were He to declare the pious deeds obligatory in their entirety, humans would 
disobey and disregard the burden of the imposed obligation and turn towards the 
easier and less burdensome way of life. Thus God, the Exalted, determined what 
is best. We reply: This is ridiculous and refutable with minimum consideration. 
"Ihc performance of supererogatory prayers is a good that trne is called upon io 
do and there is no way for them to deny it. 

Having conceded this., however, the consideration of its occurring in God's 
knowledge, which they hope saves them, provides them, m fact, no help, 
in formulating their doctrine concerning the obligation to do what is 
- m - t W do not make the involvement of knowledge i consideration. For dial 
rt awn, they say: If God, the Exalted, knows anyone who, if obligated by an 
^position, will be cruel, oppressive, rebellious, vicious and arrogant and, if hts 
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life termini befe his intellect reaches mammy, will successful and 
saved it h obligatory on God, the Exalted, to offer him an elevated rank, despj* 
knowing that he will perish before attaining it. Why could they not have said; 
Since performance of the supererogatory act is good, it necessarily rendered 
obligatory without taking into account the fact that it is known eo God? There 
is no way out of this. They have tricks along all the avenues they follow whose 
baselessness should he obvious to anyone who understands the contents of this 
handbook. Here we point out for each avenue only the must obtuse of their 
deceits. 

A point or the greatest importance in opposing them is for us to say: \ our 
dctcrniining that God is obliged to do the best puts you in the situation of 
denying self-evident things. When the Holy Book reaches its term and every 
person carries their acts suspended from the neck and the unbelievers are sent 
to an eternal life in helIFire, it will be incumbent on the Lord to do the best for 
His servants. The best for the inhabitant of the fire is to remain there eternally, 
having their skins stripped off bit by bit, partaking the fruits of the Zaqqum, 
instead of drinking water from Sahabil and the pure sealed wine 3 

If they should say: This is better for them than to be in paradise, it ls useless 
to discuss the matter with these people and Lheir obstinacy becomes quite obvious. 
They may say: God subjects them eternally to painful punishment only because 
He knows that, if He absolves them of it, they would return to doing what He 
forbad. They would then require even more severe punishment than the one 
afflicting them presently. For this reason, keeping Lhcm where they are is better 
than exposing them to a punishment far greater. But this in fact leads nowhere. 

There is a good deal more to their response. We, however, are content 
to relate, from among the pdnts made by the leading masters, the following 
question: Why did God not cause them to die? Or why did He not terminate 
their punishment or retard their Lntdkcts enough so that they would nof disobey 
Him? That realm is not a realm of imposed legal obligations in which the 
exposure to such obligation is required. Moreover, if it is. not unreasonable to 
hold that the best consists in imposing an obligation on someone God knows will 
become an unbeliever, why docs one uol say: The best is to absolve the person 
ihe Lord knows will revert. This is more likely. I deliverance from punishment is 
a clemency implemented, whereas imposing an obligation in the case or the one 
w ho will disobey induces a hardship without rhe expectation of reward. We will 
have occasion to return to press the Muslims about the moment assigned for 
reward and punishment, should God, the Mighty and Glorious, so wall. 

A pmnr in support of our position is for us to say: If you judge that 
everything the Ij>r J does for His servant is an obligation on Him, it is proper for 


Z i* rtc horribly hitter tree of bdl mentioned in the Cfcrtn (37:*2 P 44:*J, 
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«M ■» ** d ” ! "“ ret > uirf thmla and praise fo r m „ of . 

I the SH"* wav ,hat d = llvc *T «f Wvrard [„ those who de/eri ft 
merit praise ir .he dm life. Awarding to , heir logft, reJS „ n ^, h * ™ 

fulfil in oblatory act do not deserve thinks for having done ft, „„ morc ^ 
person who returns a deposit or repays i iegitimue debt nth< 

If they ssy: The reward is a compensation and the compensation is nr,, j 
a ffltrpensatioti; it is no more than an initial benefit, we reply, if the two Ire 'ft 
and compensation] are equally obligatory and imposed, distinguishina 
them has no effect on your argument Moreover, the acknowledgment of ,v 
human is compensation for the henefits received and it i 3 comparable to the 
, e *aid. Hence relying on the argument they tty to mate proves vain In every 
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& matter which the Baghdadi Mu Wilkes thrash out at length is for someone 
t0 saj to them; You have imposed on God, the Exalted, the obligation to do the 
best in this world but the things within the power of the Exalted Creator elating 
to the pleasures are infinite. By what measure then do you determine cractlv 
what is the best, since there is no restraint on the pleasures nor limit to what is 
possible? Every Level of goodness has the possibility of being added to 

If they say: The Tj>rd measures the best in accord with the situation of the 
human by the amount beyond which He knows an increase will cause him to 
become insolent, to that we respond: The pleasures constitute immediate benefits 
and arc independent of the knowledge that the human will subsequently become 
insolent. The person about whom the Lord knows that, if He gives him the 
power and allows him free choice, he will prefer impiety and disobedience* ought, 
according to your doctrines* to be subject to the imposed obligation in order to 
offer him its benefits, despite knowing that he is about to perish and is on the 
point of destruction, Why not generalize this to the pleasures, without insisting 
on knowing what will be Lhe future outcome? And there is no answer to any 
of this. 

'Hie opinion of these people violates the consensus of the community and 
stands in opposition to the leading masters. Having declared doing the best an 
obligation on God, there remains no mom for an act of generosity and it can no 
longer be said of the Lord that He is generous. But God is iar abo\e the words 
of the liars. We know with self-evident certainty, based on the information 
provided in the religious law, that the Lord bestows His generosity on whomever 
He wishes and withholds HJ& beneficence from whomever He wants. However, 
according to the Mu'taziHies, God is not free in His actions nor in bestowing His 
generosity. For them to say this is to malign the divinity. Ir displays an aversion 
for the Sacred BuuL God Himself said* in regard to His own preferences and 
choices about His dominion over His servants and His having power: “Your 
Lord creates whatsoever lie will and chooses freely; they do not have the choice*' 
[2S:68]. But a small part of whit we mention here demolishes the basic premises 
of the Mu f tazilites and punctures the balloon of their pretensions. 
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With regard to the Basran&> will contend with them over the first 
principle. We barred them from holding that the intellect determines the good 
and the bad and we specified clearly that there is no obligation on God, the 
Exalted. In so doing they were prevented from attaining the end they desired, If, 
however, we forsake all that and, for the purpose of argument, concede it, we 
now pose to them the following: You declare that, after imposing the obligation, 
it is incumbent on Gt>d to do the best m matters of religion. Why did you not 
declare it incumbent on Him to do the best in matters of the present world; 
What is the difference between them after the creation of the world and after the 
creation of p leasures and appetites? 

Here we will apply the specious arguments of the Ikghdsdls against them,, 
and it is a matter of serious difficulty for them. We say: Your sources are reason 
and wh^t transpires in the visible world. It is known that whoever possesses 
inexhaustible rivers and streams that How abundantly without interruption and 
has no need for them, if before his cye$ there stands a human gasping with a 
thirst quendiable by a simple gulp, to interpose an obstacle thar prevents the 
person from obtaining the means to live would not be considered good and to 
drive him away from the approach to the water would be considered bad. If that 
were not considered bad, there is nothing bad according to reason. 

The goal, in this courae of argumentation, is to show that in relation to what 
is within the power of God, the Exalted, the best in the present world is less than 
a handful of water in relation to those rivers. They are Finite in extent while the 
things within the power of God, the Exalted, are infinite. One of us is damaged 
by making a sacrifice, even if ii is a small matter and we are only dimly aware 
of the harm it involves. In contrast the Exalted Lord transcends susceptibility 
to harm, 

This puts the Mu'tazilites in a corner, if they determine the good and the 
bad by means of reason. Bm, if we were to accept what they say, we refute it 
immediately by the punishment of the people of hdltlre. We say: If the human 
commits a bad act in the visible world, to forgive him is good according to 
the rules of morality, even though it exposes the master to the harm caused by 
fury when he forsakes revenge and retaliation Bul what about the disobedient 
condemned eternally to be chained and shackled, having repented of their past 
deeds, and the Exalted T.nrd is the most merciful of the merciful? 

There is a point peculiar to the Basrans which brings up a topic that can be 
dealt with separately. On that issue we say: You declare that, once the imposition 
exists, doing the best is obligatory in religion and you consider the imposition 
good because it directs the sub,ect of the imposition towards eternal reward If 
however, the Land knows that, should He cause his death prior to attaining 
puberty, he will be saved; but, if H* allows him to live, grants him free rein, 
empowers him, facilitates in him tjie ability to reason anti makes it easy for him, 
be will resist obstinately and renounce bis belief, how could one support'saying 
that the Lord wants the best For the person He knows this about? Or how could 



>n inldUgent man iterate saying that doing what is best is the imposition of 
obligations on him, pven that ,f he were to die, he would be saved? Herein the 
[th comes out and its strictures bear down heavily against them 

On this issue we will now bring out the truth by offering the ftrflowinir 
sample We s^y: An affectionate Father knows that his son, should he be furnished 
wit h ample funds, will become insolent, engage in corrupt activities, and scorn 
cortftf abduct But if, in contrast, he is tight-fisted towards him, he will do 
wd l [ n this situation, he wants what is best For his son, but he provides him 
vdth ample Funds, despite knowing that he is causing the sou tu become a rebel 
and is bringing about his destruction, even though we know self-evidently that 
being tightFisted is better for the son than liberality. Were the father to say, after 
providing for his son, supplying him with provisions, and making him well 
connected, I intended only to furnish him the means to live well, despite my 
knowing it will be the opposite of that, it is quite obvious chat the man is not 
Following the dictates of reason. 

They may say; It is only that Lhe father is not paying attention to him, since 
he does not grasp thoroughly the amount required to assure that he will have the 


good things in the future if and w hen he follows proper conduct. The Exalted 
f.ord knows the exact amount of reward that the subject of the imposition 
requires if he is to remain Faithful But this is playing a game with religion. 
Knowing the amount of reward has no bearing when it is also known that it will 
p.ot be obtained. What good is it to the servant that God knows The amount of a 
rewind he will never have. What reveals clearly the truth in this matter is that 
one considers good of the Prophet, on whom be blessing and peace, that he 
persists in appealing to those about whom the Lord informs him that they will 
not believe, even though the Prophet, God bless him and keep him, is completely 
unaware of lhe amount of reward that those subject to the imposition will obtain. 

What supports our assertion is that if the imposition in the case of those 
the Ford knows will be unbelievers were good, it would be good also for those 
who have not reached lhe age of legal capacity, given the knowledge that, if they 
reach it, they will not become unbelievers, to ask God, the Exalted, to lei them 
live until they become unbelievers, since it is a right of the servant to ask God to 
do what is host for him. At that point the merit in Mu^taxihte principles ceases 
altogether to have any prospect of validity. 

Among issues we address to the Basrans, we maintain that the Lord has the 
power to bestow favours equal to the rewards. What purpose is there in exposing 
the. servants to misfortune, hardship and calamity? They may answer: *>ne does 
not attribute to the Lord the power to do this. Were we to assume this* God 
W( Hild be thereby the graiuer of favours but receiving a merited remuneration is 
preferable to the acceptance of a favour. We reply; These are words of someone 
^ho dow not accord God His due worth. What you mention only leads Co 
ejecting the acceptance of divine favours and that might apply only among 
Equals. But what bound slave is too proud to accept the favour of God? 
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Tlit proof of ir is that, along with commencing the imposition of obligation, 
the Lord is the bestower of favours, according to you Basrans. Thus the reward 
results from something God instituted by bestowing: favours. Moreover, we s* V : 
You have forgotten your own principles winch refer to what transpires in the 
visible world. It is known that, if a king in our own era were to bestow favours 
on someone, honour him in his own abode, grant him a generous stipend, raise 
him 10 a high rani and, if he should also hire a domestic servant and pay him 
his wage after he had expended the sweat of his brow and worn himself out in 
manual labour, the sms of them who received the favours of the king is more 
rightly judged fortunate, respected and well regarded. We we IE return to this 
matter later. God. willing. 

We add here: Ii k exceedingly strange nf them to hold that to expose a 
person who disbelieves to doom is better for him than to bestow a favour on him, 
There can be no greater blindness than this. May God protect US from heresies, 

Chapter: [The doctrine of grace j 

Grace, according to the Mu'ladlites, is an act by which the Lord knows that 
the servant who is its subject will obey I lim. It is designated by no genus of its 
own. Some thing might be a grace leading to the faith of Zayd but not a grace 
tor that of c Amr, 

The term grace [lutf] is sometimes employed as a complement to the term 
unbelief [bufr] and one calls what occurs as unbelief in the unbeliever a grace. 
Moreover, it is a principle of the MutaziKtes that it is incumbent on God, the 
Exalted, to extend the utmost grace to those under imposition and they say, 
following up on this course, that God, the Exalted, docs not have within His 
power a grace such (hat, were He to use it on the unbellevers, they would all 
believe. But Gad is high indeed above (heir statements. 

As for the orthodox, grace, according to them, is the creation of the power to 
be obedient and that is always within God’s power. Wc ask the Mu E tadlite& 
Why do you consider grace to be obligatory m matters of religion? Why not 
mv that God withholds the grace tn order to intensify the trial and expose the 
subject of imposition to greater hardships, or that withholding acts of gTacc leads 
to a more substantial reward in the next life? If they answer: The goal is to have 
them believe, we respond: What purpo.se is there in imposing an obligation on 
someone who will never believe? If we were to judge solely by the rules of reason, 
ending the life of the person who follows this course is a grace for him without 
exposing him to the impositions, given the knowledge that there is no grace 
known to Him that wilt make the subject of the imposition come to believe This 
Lhen achieves all our aims in regard to the subject of the good, the best and grace. 



Section 

A Statement in Proof of the 
Prophetic Missions 


The proof fur the prophetic missions is one of the most fundamental principle* 
in religion- Our purpose, in that regard here in this handbook of theology, will 
be limited to five topics. First, proving the possibility of the prophets Wn s 
been sent, thereby refuting the Rarahima; second, miracles and their conditions, 
an d in what way they are to be distinguished from marvels and sorcery, and how 
Tjiey set apart those who claim prophecy; third, explaining clearly the manner by 
which miracles prove the truth of the prophets; fourth, the specific indications 
of the prophecy of our Prophet, Muhammad, God bless him and keep him, and 
the refutation of those iti rhe other religious communities who deny it; and fifth, 
i statement of the regulations concerning the prophets and what is obligatory on 
(hem and what is permissible for them. 


Chapter: [On proving the possibility of prophetic missuna] 


The Barihima deny prophetic missions and reject them as not being rational. 
They consider it impossible that a human being was sent as an apostle. We will 
mention here the specious arguments they accept as beliefs and rid ourselves of 
them at the outset. One of their allegations is to say: Were we to Assume the 
arrival ot a prophet, w hit he proclaims must be either percei vable by die operation 
of reason or not. If what he proclaims is something the intellect could discern on 
its own, there is no benefit in his having btxn sent. And something thaL lacks .j 
gemiine purpose is frivolous and silly. On the other hand, if what he proclaims 
is not part of that to which reason attests, it is unacceptable, since the only things 


that arc acceptable are Lhose attested by reason. 

These specious arguments of the Barnhima are based on the intellect s 
determining the good and the bad. Were we to gainsay them on that subject, 
none of their deceits would endure hut, For the sake of argument, we will concede 
to them that intellect determines it. It, however, will not set right this principle 
and we will demonstrate the fktaeSS of ihek contentions, despite having 
conceded this. Thus we say- Nothing precludes the proofs attested by reason 
from confirming what the prophet proclaims. This is analogous to using sc 
rational proof, to support a single objective Even if it is rfM b > 

only one proof, the others do not become frivolous acc° 

God dispatches an apostle, nothing that is known o ,m P™* u ending 

been sent as a grace in regard to the judgments of reason «d 

the apwik, it is the people of intellectual ability wo arc tn w ^ xhe 

matters. Thus, IT what wc have said is not impossible, t eiT 

sending of the prophet lacks purpose is wrong. 
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Furthermore, we would ash here: Why did you not claim that* it what ihe 
Prophet, God bless him and keep him, proclaims is not attested by reason, ji ^ 
false? And how would you refute those who insist that it is the same situation 
as a skh person who goc$ to a doctor seeking from him something to make him 
better? The sick person knows in genera! that he wants something that will cure 
him but he docs not know specifically what it is that will provide the cure. It 
is the doctor who indicates to him what will cure him. Tt is the same way with 
the one sent by God to the people. They do not know, prior to the prophet’s 
mission, specifically what there might be in the things the prophet will be sent 
to convey that would benefit them, Rut then, subsequently, when he ts sent, he 
indicates what is good conduct and shows clearly the proper course to follow. 

They may also be asked: Why do you not claim that reason can do without 
the dispatching of the Prophet, God bless him and keep him? Do you not admit 
that it is possible the prophets were Sent to indicate foods and medicines and to 
distinguish them from deadly poisons and noxious plants 5 None of these things 
are perceived by reason. If they respond: Long experience of trial and error leads 
to this son of information, we then reply: Until [hey are established, not having 
the experiences leads to injuries and rhe incursion of loss, if proper guidance 
existed from the beginning, one would not need to practise with poisons and to 
try to distinguish them from, the other substances. 

And her argument they invoke consists in saying: You will find that the law 
ot yours includes mutters that reason regards as bad, even though wc know that 
the sage did not command abominations and did tint recommend reprehensible 
ices They add: The laws embrace, for example, the slaughtering of animals and 
subjugating them, but reason fudges these things to be bad We respond: What 
you mention rums against you by the fact that God, the Exalted, m flit is suffering 
on animals and children who have not previously committed a sin and bear no 
responsibility. If they say: This is a wisdom on the part of God, wc answer: If 
doing something is an act of wisdom, then iris not inconceivable that ordering it 
done is also wise. This will suffice to achieve our present purpose, 

Occasionally they allude also to other delusions that no person of intelligence 
would take seriously. They say for example: There are things in the laws that 
reason would not allow, such as bowing in the act of prayer, falling prostrate 
on the face, displaying grief, disrobing, the hastening, running back and forth 
herween the two mountains, throwing the stones without aiming at something, 
and other things like these that these people would make a mockery of. 

The method that opposes them best and from which they will find no escape 
is for us 10 s.rate: The Exalted Lord often harms his servant, impoverishes him, 
strips him naked and abandons him like a piece of meat on the butcher’s block, 
tiis genitals in full view. However, if one of us were to strip bare his servant, 
despite being abte to provide him a covering and conceal his genitalia, that would 
certainly incur blame. But the Exalted Lord does whatever of this He pleases. He 
is never asked to account for that, whereas they are held to account. It is He who 
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withholds reasoned forces the insane to consume the thing that perpetuates the 
„ irme nt, despite His having the power to restore their minds If ,hL„l , “ 

offer - * e w “ rt t ? a * the f ^*! ,ed - is not inc ™ccivible, one must 
' t ir takes place bj order of God. “““ 

If they say: If ^at you mention takes place as acts or God, the Edited there 
... fo it hidden benefits the knowledge of which is reserved to Him alme 
respond: You must aLso then admit the same conditions for matters you judee 
be inconceivable. E 

These people have specious arguments chat assail prophetic miracles and we 
*tU cite the major ones in the course of our discussions, God willing. 

The proof of the possibility of God sending prophets and instituting laws for 
their communities is that it is not one of the impossibilities that arc precluded 
from happening by their very natures, such as the occurrence of two contraries 


sire 

T.U- 

to 


in the same instance, the transformation of genera and the like. In respect to 
God's ordering a human being to commence observing the regulations of the law, 
there is nothing to preclude it from the point of view of the determination of the 
good and the bad. 

That having been clarified, we say; Next there are two ways to go. One of 
them is for us to deny the principle that reason determines the good and the bad, 
after which there remains only the certainty of the possibility. The second is for 
uls to concede fur the sake of argument its determination of the bad. We would 
sav here; The dispatching uf the prophet is not in itself bad, as would be 
injustice, evil fur evil’s sake and the like. Nor is its badness derived from a 
matter associated w ith another thing. Thus nothing prevents understanding the 
sending of the prophet as a grace which, when present, catiseh the intelligentsia 
to believe and they are thereafter bound to the dictates uf reason. Were it not 
so, they would reject faith and remain obstinate This conclusively proves the 
possibility of prophetic missions. 

Another of the decisive proofs of Ehis is the affirmation of prophetic miracles, 
as we will describe them They are proof of the truthfulness of those who invoke 
them as signs of their missions. Having demonstrated clearly rHai they are proofs 
of the truthfulness of those who claim prophecy, we wilt have located rhe most 
unambiguous refutation of those who would deny prophecy. 


Chapter; [On prophetic rmiractes and their conditions] 

You should understand first of all that the term “miracle 1 ' [mtfjisa] is 
from the word “impotence” (or "incapacity") [<*M and that it Is an eapreasion 
used currently in an extended, figurative anti metaphorical sense. The oiie w 
renders something incapable is, in reality, the creator of the incapacity; aud those 
to whom the challenge of the Prophet is addressed were not incapable o up f p 
‘lim, Gint bless him and keep him- If ( he miracle is something e ^ on - 
capabilities of the human, one could not conceive that the human incapable 
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doing it. One is incapable of doing only whit one can otherwise do. If; on fhe 
contrary, the miracle is something within the power of the human being, une 
could not conceive the incapacity of those who invoke the miracles as proof 
uf their mission, since lhe incapacity accompanies the thing of which one is 
incapable. If they were incapable of contesting, the contestation would have 
existed necessarily acid the incapacity would have accompanied! it, as we have 
investigated thoroughly in the book on the power, 1 hus the meaning of’’rendering 
incapable ' 1 is to proclaim the impossibility of the conteststiori, without 

involving the existence of the incapacity, which is lhe opposite of power. 

One often employs the term “incapacity** metaphorically as rhe absence of 
power, as one says metaphorically about ignorance that it is the absence of 
knowledge. Moreover, in calling a prophetic sign [fljtf] a miracle [mu*jtz.a\ there 
is another metaphorical usage and that is to ascribe the rendering of something 
incapable to the miracle in and of itself, whereas the I./ird God is the one who 
renders creatures incapable of producing the signs. Nevertheless, they arc called 
miracles because they cause the impossibility of the people's contesting them. 

Know also that miracles have a number of specific characteristics l fiat .should 
be grasped thoroughly, One is that it is an act of Gad, the Exalted. A miracle 
cannot, however, be an eternal attribute, since an eternal attribute cannot be 
particular to ime claimant to prophecy rather than another and also, if the eternal 
attribute were a miracle, the very existence of God would be a miracle. The 
miracle is one of the acts of God, the Exalted, only in performing the function of 
God’s announcing, in regard to those who claim prophecy T “you arc truthful”, 
as we wall explain later in discussing the way in which the miracle proves the 
truth of the apostle. What we ore speaking about applies to something that does 
not fail within the power of humans, 

If someone should ask: Is it possible that someone walking on water or rising 
up in the air and circulating about rhe heavens is a miracle? To that we respond: 
Assuming that to be a miracle is not inconceivable, if all the character!sties are 
fulfilled, Movement in the various directions is within the capacity of humans 
but it is more jinoper for us to say that the power to execute these movements is 
a miracle and is an act uf God, the Exalted. Tt is not within the powers of the 
human being. As for the mcncment itselfi those who believe ihat it is an act of 
God do not regard it inconceivable that it is a miracle in so far as it is Gfid's act 
but not In so far as it is an acquisition or humans. In this sense both the power 
and the movements are miracles. 

If someone asks; Should a person who claims prophecy say, “My miradt is 
that it will be impossible for the people of this region to stand up during a time 
period I shall set; this would be an obvious miracle and yet it is not an aci bur 
rather the absence uf an act. ’ Qur master, God have mercy on him* has said: 
The miracle is an act of God, rhe Exalted, intended to confirm a declaration, 
or to take the place of the act indicating the intention of the confirmation He 
thus indicates what we have mentioned. My own position, however, is that the 
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a „d therefore the muacle n. in fact, based on n « L ]f somc nn e wcrc ^ Up ’ 

* * *** i» - erdtnary actmty jnd miracles are e S traordin irv 
rtD l« Being continuously seated, despite a.iemptinj u, sland „ ; . , "f' We 

if it'occilTS among a group consisting of innumerable person!! And ,W ™ n ' 
condition of ia mitaeie. _ _ *' 

Another of its conditions is that it be extraordinary, s j ncc if , 
and ordinary and happened equally for the pio us an d profliJe 
Etbe virtuous and the vicious, those who rightfully claim prophecy and thosewho 
fske their claims to it, the presumed miracle would serve neither to distinguish 
tier to designate the truthful person. That is so obvious we must insist on it 
The Barihima have Several questions that must be dealt with at this point 
One is for them to note that something extraordinary cannot be precisely defined! 
Something found as rarely as only once or twice and which belongs thus to the 
class oi extraordinary' things, if repeated and it multiplies, it becomes an ordinary 
thing. But one cannot, at that point, precisely specify how it became an ordinary 
thing and thus distinguish it now from the extraordinary things, And thus what 
one claims about it is based on ignorance. 


This line goes nowhere, however. It revolves around denying rational 
evidence for worthless. Fantasies. We know necessarily that reviving the dead, 
parting the seas, and the like are not ordinary acts. Not knowing the number of 
times required to make them become ordinary'does not invalidate rhis evidence. 
Often something cannot be specifically defined either in number or in quality 
although it is known by necessary evidence. This is the same situation as in the 
multiple Iransmissiori of reports that lead to necessary knowledge of the thing 
reamed by them. We have no way, even if wt want, to specify precisely the 
minimum number of transmissions required to yield certainty. One number in 
that regard is not more likely than another. 

The most that we tan say is that the number which the law indicates lot 
witnesses is not the number required foi historical transmissions and we have no 
other number that conveys decisive certainty. Someone who addresses another 
with words that humiliate dial other person and the other person becomes angry, 
realises with the certainty of necessary knowledge that he is angry. It is nor 
possible to tie knowledge of his being angry with factors such as 3 reddening of 
the face and other indications of it, since each of the factors indicated may be 
found in states other than anger. 

The Barahima may say here: According to your principles. The rupture 
of ordinary events and their inversion is within the power of God, the Exalted. It 
h thus not impossible that the thing becomes ordinary and its likeness familiar, 
■f« becomes generalized, it ceases to constitute m miracle. When a prophet nrtkes 
a da] ™ to his mission and invokes as proof of it a rupture of the ordinary, shou 

r - ot believe ihat it is the beginning of an ordinary thing which wi econie 
common? If it becomes generalized, it is not a miracle, 
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A statement that responds to this completely would be lengthy. But ^ 
simplest way m rebut them is for us to say the following. If a prophet were r 0 % 
“my minde is that God will change an established habit and institute another 
contrary to it”, that would be the truest of the miracles that prove rhe propbefc 
missions. If one rare went proves it, when the habitual resumes being Common¬ 
place, how much more appropriately Joes the advent of a new habit that j £ 
contrary to what preceded prove it. If, however, they persist in their distortions 
in respect to the tare event that a prophet invokes as his challenge, what wyuy 
they say about him, should that rare event occur to him, and the days and eras 
follow without that rate event ever happening again? It thus cannot be the 
commencement of a continuing habit* 

One of die most outrageously false arguments they use in that regard is 
for them to ask: How can the intelligent person be sure that what the prophet 
products is truly extraordinary^ given that he himself is acquainted with the 
discoveries of the scholars concerning the special properties o! bodies and the 
marvels of celestial influences, up to and including the changing of copper into 
pure gold, the moving of heavy bodies with light instruments, and other marvels 
of science and the products of penetrating investigation? In addition to these 
examples, everyone knows about the stone rhai has the special property of being 
able to attract iron. Should we not believe that the person who claims propheev 
simply came across one of these secrets and publicly feigned his claim based on it? 

We answer: That leads to the denial of intuitive knowledge and the casting of 
doubt about matters of self-evidence. Everything that led to refecting necessary 
knowledge is false and not self-evident. What demonstrates this is that we know 
self-evidently that human powers and scholastic investigations together canned 
restore life to scattered bones, cure the blind and die leprous, change a staff 
into a snake that swallows up the lying inventions of the sorcerers A person who 
admits attaining things; like these by Ihc science and the comprehension of 
special properties has left the fold of rational men. 


One should recognize that it i, not inconceivable in some remote comer of 
Ihc earth there is a region in which animals sprout and grow like plants, so that 
when the plant reaches Iruition the animals acquire intelligence and produce 
examples of wisdom and marvels, and other inanities. 

Moreover, should a prophet issue a challenge on the basis of something we 

consider ex.ranrdinary .aid, if it were no. really extraordinary, people would 

eagerly seel to comes, it, to subject these claims to exposure and to denigrate 

rhalb^T 8 ' tf ' °" thE COIltrar >'' ** assertions are broadcast, their signs, the 

stTeaT Se .V C H* <mWJr ‘ he peuplc ’ s ““Parity to produce anything like them 

wha?te t el ' m>n r eS “ “ *■ “ e «™>'di, K ,r) event. This is, in fact, 
wriar we aimed at m that regard. 

0ftl^"rVr ,K>n 0f r a m,raCk ' is ,hlt “ applies Paving the truthfulness 

tc at l fh ■T fnr : vh0M sjkc ]t *»“•*■ This condition divtdes into 
rraree aspects that must be understood, 
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One is that the prophet issues a challenge in virtue of the nmn ^ , 

js ,*»*« *. ■*.. .r, hisses: 

a person who is -fail nnd mate „o Mwta, ,h* sign wou|d ^ 
Wc *«. that 1 prophetic rmrnele only establishes , proof™ Ihl 
flumes ** P‘>« <* wntano. * * e «« «fa verbal s m™m, „ „ " 
^ntiw shortly, and that cannot occur without the issuing of a cM , n „ e .1 

the per^ n who <**" *** the rC P reien[ltlve <* ** king were to state i„ W 
htarinu: If i am vour renres^nrativ* ch. nr i __j -. , 


piesfinte 


your representative, stand up an d sit down 


Ttiertuipon. if the king did that, it would be tantamount to his saving, You arc 
ttrthfuL If the representative were not to make this claim but rather to declare 
j^selfan envoy in a general sense and still the king stood up and sat down, 
actions of Ehe king would not prove the man’s veracity* Therefore [here is no 
doubt about rhe necessity of the challenge. 

Moreover, it suffices in issuing the challenge that he say; The sign of my 
veracity is that God will restore life to this dead person. It is not a condition of 
issuing the challenge that he say: This is my miracle and no one can produce 
pother like it. The aim in issuing the challenge is to tie the claim of prophecy ro 
the miracle and that is achieved without saying: No one can produce its like. 
This is one way in which the prophetic miracle applies to rhe claim of prophecy. 

Another aspect of it is that the miracle does nor precede the claim. If the 
sigr. appeared first and had passed, someone might say: I am a prophet, and that 
which has passed is my miracle, No one would pay attention 10 this since what 
has passed does not apply to his specific claim. Someone may say: If we were to 
examine a box and find if empty, then we locked it and left it where we could see 
it, And at that point a claimant to the prophecy said: The sign of my prophecy 
is that you will discover in this box clothes, IT we open the box and find in it the 
clothing as he had described, that would be a confirming sign We reply: Even 
[hough we recognize the possibility that the fabrication of those clothes preceded 
his claims, his statement about something invisible is a miraculous sign and is 


in conformity with his claim. Understand that welt. 

If ii is asked: Is it possible for the miracle to conic after the claim of prophecy? 
we respond; If it follows later and conforms to the claim, it is a sign, That would 
be like the prophet saying: “The sign of my veracity wilt be the extraordinary 
occurrence of such and such tomorrow morning,’ ft that actually happened as 
be promised and was truly extraordinary, it would be a sign, 

Someone may say: If the claimant to prophecy were to say, “My sign will 
appear after my death”, at a moment specified by him, and if what he si were 
to occur after his death in conformity with bis claim, that would constitute 
in extraordinary event, Our way of dealing with this is to say, If he imposes cm 
the people the obligation of following the religious law immediately an >ct t c 
miraculous sign were being held in abeyance* hisi imposition on t cm , 
exceed proper bounds. If on the other hand, he were to designate the ucm 
and their being compelled to follow them at the moment m which - ^ 
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appears, tha. would hr proper. The Qsdi Abo Bakr [al-BujillaniJ, msy God be 
pleased with him, rejected what I consider proper. But there was no r rasu[ , fot 

him to deny it. The trurh is more deserving of being Fn! lowed. 

Another aspect of tlve miracle’s application to the conlirmatson of trudtfuto*, 
is that they do not manifest the pretension of the false prophet, as for example 
were a claimant to prophecy to assert his case saying; The sign of my veracity 
is that God will cause my hand to speak. If Ged were to make fus hand speak, 
it would reveal his lies. Jr would say; “Know that this man is an impostor, so 
be wire of him.” Sul that is certain Jy not a confirmatory sjgTn, Or he could say; 
“My sign is that trod will restore life to this dead person”, and then, when God 
revives him, he rises and speaks sharply saying: ti This person you associate with 
is a slanderous lisif mnd God T the txalied* has sent me to disgrace him , and he 
falls on hts face dumbfounded The Qacjl Abo Bakr, may God be pleased with 
him, said that this is indeed a sign in regard to the false pretender but docs not 
prove prophecy. 

My view with respect to this is that, if declaring it false is an extraordinary 
event, it is that which denigrates the miracle, as it) the situation of the hand 
that Speaks to say it is false In the ease of the dead who was restored to fife and 
who declared it a lie, his declaration of the falsehood is not extraordinary. The 
prophet, may perhaps say: The sign consists solely in his being restored to life 
and his declaration of my falseness is of no greater value since it is similar to the 
declarations by the rest of the unbelsevers. 


Chapter: On the affirmation ofsainliy marvels and on distinguishing 
tktm from prophetic mimdei 1 

The orthodox accept the possibility of the n antral ordeT being broken in the case 
of the saints. The Mi^tazilires agree among themselves in precluding this and 
the scholar Abfl Ishaq [il-Isfaraylnt}, 2 may God be pleased with him. inclined 
to a view dose to their doctrine. Furthermore, those who accept saintly marvels 
divide into several factions. 

Some hold that the condition of a marvel that breaks the habitual order is for 
it not to be produced or chosen by the saint. This group thus maintains that a 
marvel 15 distinguishable from a prophetic miracle for this reason. Bui this is not 
correct fur reasons we will indicate later. Those who uphold die possibility of the 


l TWO Arabic terms iiserf bm are titrumii (saintly marvels) and ttJU^'iuiUI (firtiphtfoc miracles). 
Both vtord#iBwn “mimdes 11 but the former ts normally reserved fW ihe miftcufouS acts darn; 
by a saint ami due latter for prophet. As will become rlcar a.l-Juivaynl ceftainly admits that 
prophets perform “marvels 1 ' or acts like those attributed, to saints and these acts might be 
oiled miracles {a$ they mi^ht for the saints)* bur the aims do nui share with the prophets in 
die mtjiz&t, -which musf accompany rhe issuing of a challenge. 

- Leading AshAmte theologian and Sfcafi^ Leg^l srfdiolnr in Mr-shnplJr where he died in 418/10^- 
On him see the article ^aHstar3y]n] " by VV. .Viideliang in. the E12, 
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marvel occurring as a result of choice but who also pr 
matter involving a claim say: If a saint makes a claim to sain.htL^"" 1 in 4 
„ assert the preference of his dam, by something that break* *7 ,. ,,Mm P' s 
that is not acceptable. This group plumes that this cr«« sa £IS£ ° fde '’ 
the marvel and a prophenc nnracle. This approach is afeo uns “ n 
impossible, as far as we ate concerned, for the rupturins nf . “ ls tw 

appear in connection with a claim proffered by a saint natural order to 

Certain of our associates maintain that what has occurred 
belonging a>» prophet cannot occur also as a marvel ofa saint -W, r Hil 
g™*. it is impossible as a marvel of a saint for the sea ,o 
mm intoaserpent or the dead be restored to life The same applies to rht . 
signs of the prophets. But this approach is likewise incorrect. The approved » 
in our view, is to acknowledge that all examples of the rupturing of the rmurd 
order may occur in connection with the appearance of saintly marvels 

Our aim in declaring these approaches spurious and in affirming the correct 
nay in our view and in distinguishing between tire marvel and the miracle will 
be made dear by our explaining the principles on which those who deny the 
marvels base themselves, by our repudiation of them, and by our reliance”cm a 
decisive proof in defence of the reality of the marvels. 


One argument alleged by those who deny the marvel* is to say: If it were 
possible lor the habitual order to be broken in any manner at all, that would be 
possible in all ways. It follows from this that what was a m trade ofa prophet may 
appear at the hands ofa saint. This leads the prophet to being declared false by 
the one challenged by his miracle in saying to the person whom he challenged: 
No one can produce the like of what I produced. Cut, if producing its like is 
possible for the saint, this fact makes the prophet liable to being accused of lying. 

This is specious reasoning that goes nowhere, since there is no disagreement 
that the same example of a break in the habitual order might constitute a miracle 
tur one prophet after another Furthermore, its appearance in the second instance 
does not make false the prophet who first issued his challenge by means of it. 
Hiey may say: The prophet made his claim specific in addressing those whom 
he. challenged. He should have said: No one can produce its like escept those 
claiming prophecy who are truthful in making this claim, We reply: If qualifying 
the claim were allowed in the way you mention, nothing precludes the prophet 
also saying: No pretender to prophecy can produce the like of it, nor a cheating 
]n tpostor, por someone seeking to declare tnc Take. The marvels ot saints* 
0Tteveir h are jnc] ut | c j among these cases and do restriction seems more 
appropriate than any other. 

Another argument of theirs is to say; If we accept the rupturing of the 
actual order on behalf of saints, we have no assurance that it will not happen 
™ °” r tiwn time. This leads to sensible people having misgiving about whether 

1 1 L Pris will not flow with fresh blood, the mountains will not change into pure 
E ° d ,nd 11 human will not come into existence without having been m the womb 
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or undergone partition. Accepting the pn.ib.lit, of this is sophistry and the 

"IKS'SK mention toms against you for the time of ,h e 
prophets. Those who lived in the period of the interval between two prophets 
- that is. between the ascension of JesoS, on whom be peace nd the mtss.on of 
Muhammad, God bless him and keep him - were no. P™*>"a temp,^ 
to deny the marvels, to accept what you preclude accepting. Once the proph c , 
had been sent, his signs had appeared, and the habitual order of .hmgs had beet, 
broker, the minds of the intelligent were assured that breaks in the habitual 


order would not continue to occur. 

This bow method m dealing with the objection made aganstus. V e am now 
sure that what they presumed might happen will not happen. It God determines 
that it should occur, He will invert the habitual order and put in end to the 
self-evident knowledge that what they presumed might occur will not happen 
Thus what they say proves false and* by repudiating it t we affirm the principle 


of the saint 1 ? marvel. 

Someone asks; What is ymir proof of its being possible? We respond. It is 
axiomatic that there is no case of breaking the habitual order that is not within 
God’s power, The occurrence of a thing is not precluded by reason judging it 
bad, as we have already determined in previous discussions. There is nothing in 
the occurrence of a marvel to demean the prophetic miracle, 1 he miracle docs not 
constitute a proof in and of itself but rather constitutes proof by its connection, 
with the claim of the prophet to his apostolic mission. It takes the place yf a 
verbal confirmation. The king who confirms the claim of the person who asserts 
that he is his envoy by an act that confirms and corroborates the claim he has 
announced could also promulgate something similar to it as a way of bestowing 
honour on one of his saints. Aiming to bestow honour as a means of providing 
confirmation cannot be considered unworthy. This is only tug obvious to those 
who think about it. 

If someone asks: What is the difference between the marvel and a prophetic 
miracle? We answer: There is no difference from the point of view of reason 
except that the mtrade occurs in relation to the claim of prophecy and the 
marvel occurs without any claim of prophecy, 

Those who affirm rhe marvels prove it bv a method that is irrefutable from 
the point of view of tradition. T he inhabitants of the cave and what happened 
to them in rhe way of miraculous signs cannot be denied and they were not 
prophets, as all agree. 1 Similarly, Mary, on whom be peace, was singled out by 
several signs. ZakariyyS 5 * may the blessing of God be on him, found her with 
winter fruits during the summer and summer fruits during the winter and he 
said in astonishment: “From w here did you get this?" [ 3:371 Fresh ripe dates fell 
at her feet* and there ire other examples of her miraculous signs. Similarly* 


-■1 The HCoiy of (he inhabitants 


or companions of Ihe cave is from Qur’an f],>3:9-25). 
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. anther of Moses, on whom he peace, u a t mn^ L ■ 

’tout ia*tw* c«“« rnln & him - The birth of the Prophe"'^ ‘™PWd 

%** by *» *n no trot Muslim would delly . A^^“ p “ nlli »b".» 

tocomin* a proph" “ d ^"6 chosen for his mission bec. llw * P . n " w his 
0 [ precede (be claim of prophecy, as wc specified earlier mirade does 

" ir one of them were to stray and insist that the si™ s w . , u 
•ent the miracles of the prophets of every period, that would be S,” *** 
io.oigooraoce Jf we .-tvesttpHe the periods that were devoid 
[101 find diet the signs we acknowledge are connected with claims of ^ phe 
On the contrary, they occurred m the absence of any challenge by a cEnMf 
they say: They occur to the prophets wirhom their making cbilB| (he 

„f a miracle, however, ts the datm. [f,t » lading, rheruptums of the habC 
orfer are simply marvels belonging to the prophets. With this we achieve our 
purpose of affirming the marvels. There was, moreover, no prophet at the time 
of the Prophet’s birth to whom his signs could he ascribed. Thus the possibility 
and actuality of the marvels is cki'.r both in reason and in tradition. 


Chapter: {Sorcery and what a connected with i>j 

ffhi& chapterJ concerns the proof of sorcery and how it is to be distinguished 
from the prophetic, miracle, In ii wt will affirm the jinn ami the satans* and refute 
those who deny them. 

Sorcery really exists. We will first describe it and then prove the possibility 
of it rationally. Next we adduce from the context of tradition its having actually 
occurred. Finally, in the course of our exposition, we will mention what distin¬ 
guishes it from miradc^ ft is not impossible that the sorcerer might rise rip in 
the ah, that he circulate through the atmosphere of the heavens, that he become 
thin and enter through tiny slits and windows, and that he do examples of other 
things not within the power of humans, Movement in the several directions 
is the kind of thing human beings have the power to dt>. It is not impossible 
rationally that God, the Exalted, mates happen, upon the request of the sorcerer, 
what he wants to du bv providing him the power lo do ir R very thing that is 
within the power of humans occurs, according to us, by the power of God, 

The proof of the possibility of this is like the proof of the possibility of the 
marvels. The way of distinguishing sorcery from the miracle is like the wav of 
distinguishing the latter from the marvds. Ihcie is thus no need to go over it 
a^aiu. Several bits of evidence in tradition testify to the actuality of snrtcry. 
them is the story of Harflt and MarOt.' Another is the Sr.ia ot i c 


4 The here is sksyOftn, the pM of JhayW t Sita ^ * nd ^ 

rendering ‘"satans" instead c*f eomctSang; Ukt "devil* is > 

Arabic s^js. , . h j. wrte. 

5 On Hum and Mirtt, s« Quitoi 102 and the standard “miner 
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fal-Fakct* about which ttie commentators agree Eh at the cause of its bring 
revealed was the sorterv of Labld b- A^am, the jew, over the Frophet of God, 
God bless him and keep him. He cast a spell over him by means of a comb gJld 
a tuft of hair placed under the bottom stone of the well of Dharwan. Ibn OW 
was also under a spell and his hand became unusable. A servant belonging to 
LVisha may God be pleased with her, was also under * spell. 

The legal scholars agree on the existence of sorcery and differ only about in 
effects. These are the ones who have the power to decide and through them a 
consensus is constituted. Given their agreement, there is no point in taking into 
account the opinions of rhe Mu c fa*ilites. Thus it is established that sorcery is 

both possible and a. reality. 

Moreover, understand that sorcery is a manifestation only of iht impious; 
die marvels arc not manifested by them. This is not a requirement of reason hut 
is accepted by unanimous agreement of the community. Even though a marvel is 
not under the control of those who announce their impiety, it does not testify 
definitively to sainthood either, since, if it were to so testify 5 the Author ot the 
marvel would have assurance of what would result, but it is agreed that this does 
not happen to a sairn in regard to the marvel, 

If they now request: Explain precisely your doctrine in regard to the jinn and 
the satans, we answer: We uphold their reality. The majority of the Mirtanlites 
deny them, but their denying them proves how unmindful they art and how 
weak is their faith. There is no rational impossibility against affirming their 
exJstencc. Proof texts in the Holy Booh and in the Sunna proclaim their existence 
And those intelligent people who arc attached to the bunds of religion admit 
what reason affirms possible and rhe law declares a reality. For those who deny 
Iblis and his legions and the satans w ho w ere overcome in the time of Sulayman, 
as reported in innumerable verses of God’s Book, there remains no attachment 
tu religion and no interest in it to hold on to. God alone guides to the truth, Thii 
was our purpose in this subject. 


6 l'hi; 113 th silra of the (JurSn. 
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A STATEMENT OF THE WAY IN Wh.CH \ MlRACI p 

Proves the Veracity of the Prophet 
God Bless Him and Keep Him ' 


Know, -ray God, the Exalced, gu.de you, th at , mtrade do« provc thc 
veracity of ^ W* ,n he same ma™* as rational pnok J 
prove- A rational proof appl.O-t to what it proves in i, s very essence and it JZ 
be eo nceivxd in the mmd as not proving it The force 0 f a miTfldc is nM ^ ' 

One can explain this by examples in two eases. Because the tiistaux 0 f 
a. contingent thing proves that there exists something that causes it do come 
into being* one cannot conceive its having come to he without its being pmof 
0 f that other thing. But the transforming of a staff into a snake, if it happed 
spontaneously as an act of God, the Mighty and Glorious, in the absence of a 
prophet’s claim, would not prove the veracity of the claimant. Miracles thus bear 
no resemblance to the proofs of reason. 

If someone asks: Then in what way do they prove it? We answer: This 
causes considerable embarrassment to those who do not know this subject well. 
The approved doctrine, in our view, is that a miracle proves the veracity in that 
h occupies the place of verification by verbal affirmation. Our point wilt be made 
dear on the basis of the following two examples, 

We stare: .Suppose a king were presiding over a gathering of the people, 
allowing his subjects Eu come inconveniently dose to him, the people gathering 
and thronging together, and [at a time when] preoccupations have troubled 
the populace. Once everyone has taken their seat and all the people are arranged 
by position and rank, one of the inner circle of the king stands and says: <[ 0 
assembled people, a grave matter has befallen you and a momentous danger 
threatens you. I am delegated by the king to you, and am [he one entrusted with the 


responsibility for you, as his guardian over you, 1 make this claim in front of the 
king and within his hearing. If, O king* what I have said is true, then contravene 
your ordinary habits, set aside your natural dispositions, and stand up in your 
splendour and majesty and then sit downf’ Whereupon the king in conformity 
to the request just made does exactly that. Those present then certainly know 
of necessity that the king was confirming Lhe man’s veracity. The act that he 
Performed occupied the place of a verbal statement proclaiming his veracity. 

fhis was precisely the point of this example. Now we will go on front there 
t0 several questions that we would put aside except that those we would dismiss 
comprise within ihem matters of the greatest importance. 

Ore of the most important of these questions is one posed by the Mu it« 
wheri they ask the follow ing If you accept that the Lord leads hi$ servants astray, 
"’"guide them and brings them to perdition, why not believe then that muscles 
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are proaumi uy r Fva i [e( i 4S iranscendmg acts of injustice and the 

add, which regal, s > ( [unl J,- objections forced on you. The 

leadimr of humans astray shelters us rruiu me > .V 

. , s h ; cluse we know that the Lord reserves it for those who 

JU a to the impostor in order ,0 lead the peop ]e ^ 

The answer to this is for us to sayt Those who witnessed the assembly of 
the ting, in the example jus. given, knew neeessardy that he hog confirmed ft, 
declaration cf the person elaintirg to be his delegate, even though tt did not oecu, 
to most of those present to eoc template, ponder or even speculate whether or « 
the king might misguide his subjects and oppress h.s followers If the minde, 
proving the veracity was .subordinate to knowing that the one who produces the 
miracle will not terrorize or lead astray, those rccogmzmg the delegation by the 
king svould be limited to the ones who realized this tact and had taken notice of 
it. Hut the matter is quite obviously not like this. What reveals the truth is that, if 
the king were unjust and tyrannical, no «ne would trust Ills impulses. Rut the act 
stipulated here concerns a person of such a character as to provide coniirmaDcm 
of the claimant’s having been delegated. To reject that is to deny the obvious. 

With that we ask the Mu c taelites: How would you prove the miracles' If 
ihcy answer: Tt follows From out knowing that God, the Exalted f will not lead 
His servants astray, we reply: The knowledge that you claim 10 have is tied to 
commonplace acts in the same manner is it is to extraordinary ads. Thus you 
consider it possible that m ordinary act might occur which, in your belief, could 
be the distinguishing mark of a prnphet. If they answer: There i$ no doubt about 
a miracle having a character that is particular to the way it proves what it proves, 
we respond: Show it to us and we will discuss it. They will either persist in their 
vague wanderings and confusion or return towards the truth. If they explain 
any other reasoning* except the corrupt beliefs they seem to hold, we would say: 
A miracle does not appear at the hand of the impostor because, if it did appear, 
it would prove his veracity; and proving the veracity' of a liar is impossible, 
according to the rules of reason, 

Someone may ask: Do you admit that a miracle could possibly take plate 
in conformity with the claim of an impostor? Or do you maintain that it cannot 
happen? We reply: What we accept, in that regard, is that a miracle cannot possibly 
teke place in conformity with the claim of an impostor, since tt comprises a 
declaration of truthfulness and what is impirasihle is not something that can be 
done, A miritde is necessarily particular to the claim of a truthful person, just as 
a connection is necessary between suffering and being aware of it under certain 
situations. The category of miracles covers someone lacking a preexisting claim 
but it precludes any occurrence in conformity with lire claim of an impostor. 
Understand this well! 

Someone may ask: If what you affirm, in the example you gave, is established* 
on what basis would you relate the invisible world to the visible world, given 
your knowing that there is necessarily a link between them? Wanting to join them 
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Often they support this query with another. They say We D „l„ a 

niophetie mission of the one who claims i, because of associated ri tn °"’ ^ 

ff.» - s ° r *“ “»“ 

in t * ie ^ t>irLlul God. 6 i,Id lu>n_ 

This is the final difficulty in lie matter of prophecy. Once resolved aft„ 
it, there remain no nays for the detractors to sow disorder. Taking rcroZ 
in God, the Exalted, we say: VVhat we Cited of the visible world served to n ! 

U S compre^d better and to provide examples for clarification. We did not 
invoke them in order to prove them. The thrust of the matters we mended ss 
^f-evident and need not be proven. But illustrative examples could be given 
We will now explain the like of what we mentioned both for the visible and 
the invisible worlds together. We say: A miracle k probative only in the case of 
someone who believes that the Lord has die power to do whatever He wishes. In 
speaking to those who previously believed in the divinity, the Prophet says: You 
have known that the sending of a prophet is not repugnant to reason I am the 
apostle of God sent to you, The sign of my veracity is that you know that God 
alone has the power to restore life to the dead and yon know that God knows all 
our secrets as well as our public acts, what we conceal of our inner thoughts 
and what we display outwardly. Although I am merely an apostle of God sent to 
jqu, il l am speaking the truth, then, O Lord, transform this piece of wood into 
% coursing serpent. Then, when ir was transformed as he had asked, since the 
assembled people knew of God, the Exalted, at that moment they also understood 
of necessity that the Lord intended r by effecting this transformation* to confirm 
his veracity, as in the example we cited for the visible world. 

Their misrepresentations in regard to associated circumstances come to 
nothing of value. Those who were absent from the assembly just described 
certainly heard about what happened and thus shared with those present knowing 
about the announced mission, even though they did not experience the actual 
circumstances. In the same way, if the king had been isolated by himself in □ 
compartment, behind a hanging curtain, and the person claiming to be his delegate 
said: If I am your delegate, shake the screen and lift the curtain* the king s 
thing that would constitute a confirmation, even though no one actually S*w t 
Since the confirmation happens behind the enclosures, these eon ito 
circumstances cease to be factors, the matter is settled and the truth is apparen 
But in j]| God is the 0n<; t0 whom wc express our gratitude. 

What we have cited is supported by the disagreement o _ _ ^ 

anJ sceptics at the time of the Prophet. Some denied the divinity > 

were overenme by doubts in regard to the prop frt3|ll ^ 

^lieved that the Prophet was a sorcerer and held that vhai is ^ 

h _^,krt believes inat me 

prophet believes 
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was « Illusion* However, no person in my age who believes Him'!»*£_ 
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once and, then subsequently commences to doubt prophecy. It as testimony 
this is a matter involving necessity and there u no room m it for doubts, 

This is our doctrine in regard to proving the veracity of the Prophet by 
miracles. The Muhazilitcs can hardly call on this for their doctrine, since rhe 
meaning of what we have said specifies an intention to confirm veracity and it j s 
difficult for the Mu f ta?ilites to affirm the existence of an intention in God. Tfatj 
reject an eternal will and preclude His being purposeful in and of HWlf 
In previous discussions* we clarified the falseness oJ His being purposeful in 
response to a contingent wiH They thus have no way left to have it prove ih e 
intention, to confirm the veracity of the declaration. 


Chapter: [That there is no proof of the veracity of the Prophet 
other than the miracle'] 

Someone might ask Is it possible to ascribe a proof tor the Prophet’s veracity 
to something other than the miracle? Wc reply: That is not possible, since what 
is presumed a proof of the Prophet^ veracity must be either an ordinary fact 
or a rupturing of the habitual order. If it were a commonplace event, access to 
it would be the same For the pious and the profligate and it could not possibly 
constitute a proof. If it is a rupturing of the habitual order, it cannot constitute a 
proof unless it applies to ihc claim of a prophet, since ah situations that involve 
the supernatural can happen spontaneously as an act of God, the Exulted. When 
there is no doubt as to its being applied to the claim of prophecy, it constitutes 
a miracle, purr and simple. 


Chapter: [The impossibility of God lying is a condition in the miracle's proof] 

Somome may observe at this point: If what you assert is granted concerning the 
miracle occupying the place of a verbal declaration of veracity, your purpose ts 
not completely achieved, unless you provide a proof also of the impossibility of 
deceit and lying on the part of God, may He be sanctified. There is no way to 
prove this on the basis of tradition, since proofs taken from tradition have as their 
source the words of God, the Exalted, What cannot he proven to be valid and 
true of necessity does not continue to be a principle on the basis of tradition. One 
cannot derive an argument for it from consensus either, because reason cannot 
prove the validity of consensus. Its validity derives solely from the Book of God, 
die Exalted, 

It is also not possible to base excepting God from lying on its being a defect 
for two reasons. One is that deceit, according to you, is determined arbitrarily 
and is not bad in and of itself. The second is that, were one to concede that it 
is a defect, the authority for rejecting defects is the proof supplied by tradition, 
We respond: In regard to the prophetic mission, its existence is proven in the 
present without this. Its being proven does not depend on reports about which 
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they are either true or false. It i s dg if thr _ 
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no * say this to 


ftTs the same as if someone were 10 say: I have given vou m 

ttonl ey » ntl >Pl™ inced >’ ou t0 look lfter my affair,. This power ° f 

equally valid whether on behalf of a truthful person or a li ar . Basicii,, ‘™' } ^ 
of the f-or of anomey, even .fit announces a fact, has as its purposc 
order del *«*“« aff » ics “dappomtrng someone to conduct one’s busing 

Oi tf— d0 n °‘ C " teto! tht ®tder. The sign ofthis is h , 
even if w charge the king with falsehood and .keen, the act which we stipulate 
0 fhim confirms the veracity of the messenger and affirms his mission decisively 
and without any doubt. Affirming this point does net depend on denying deceit 
on the of God, may He he sanctified and exalted. Understand it well* 1 
However, although the prophetic mission is acknowledged, the verity 
the Prophet in regard it) whai he proclaims and transmits, the rules he makes 
law, the emanations he gives as to whai is licit and illicit, is not proven, unless 
one has certainty' that God, the Exalted, is exempt from deceit and lying. In 
transmitting what he conveys, the Prophet bases what he asserts as to his 
own truthfulness nn God*£ confirmation of his veracity. What does not prove 
lhat God's confirming the veracity is necessarily valid and true does not prove 
the truthfulness of the Prophet in making his announcements. Confirming his 
truthfulness in the details of whit he conveys is not the same as his having been 
appointed a messenger. The actuality of his appointment goes tack to the proof 
of the order being given, but his veracity in reporting what he relates brings 
up the question of whether he himself is truthful or deceitful, 

The scholar Abu Ishaq [al-lsfaraylrU |, may God be pleaded with him, in a 
book of his which is an introduction to the jBmi*, 1 relied on a distinction the 
acceptance of which he urged. He said: The rules of law, in our view T do not go 
back to the attributes of these acts. Rather they go back only to the application of 
the eternal word, A thing i$ not obligatory in and of itself but one judges it to 
be obligatory because of the threat against abstaining from it or the promise of 
reward for having done it. The promise and the threat arc communications, If they 
were not proven to be based oo truth, no one would, have confidence in them 
If the matter is like this, one would have no notion of obligation, prohibition, 
^commendation to perform acts of obedience or warning against disobedience. 
The ultimate end of this leads to being unable to conceive a single order of God 
that ore obeys, even though it is proven that He is a powerful and knowledgeable 
and despite not being able to perceive rationally of a divine being that one 
docs nut envision commanding and prohibiting.. He said also, at the conclusion 
of this chapter: “If nothing in our book other than this meets with af rrtn,e 
tX Would be A cause for joy," 


She worts of al-Isfarlj'ini have apparently n fit survived. 
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We have explained what we understand of the words of this illustrious master, 
may God approve of him. However, we do not believe that these arguments are 
sufficiently convincing. There is no means to decide the questions asked in re ^ d 
to matters we hive raised and there is no way to appeal to evident necessity. 
What is to be relied on to attain the objective behind this chapter is for us l0 
state: We have explained clearly the course to follow to prose that the Creator 
may He be sanctified, is knowing and purpose!uL W e hav e established previously, 
in a convincing fashion, the reality of spiritual speech. The person who knows 
something and who wants it is not precluded from proclaiming in himself what 
he knows and wants, consonant with the application of know ledge and will. Every 
quality to which the existent being ii susceptible must exist in it, or the opposite 
of it must exist* if it has an opposite, as determined at the beginning of this 
theological handbook. "Hius, if the Creator is not characterized as reporting 
truthfully, He must necessarily be qualified by its; opposite, II lie is qualified 
by its opposite* it is impossible to assume that truthfulness is inadvertent or 
heedless in regard to what we assumed was being reported. In that forgetting is 
contrary to reporting something* it is also contrary ti> knowing it and wanting 
it. Furthermore, if the contrary of the truthful proclamation is a proclamation 
that is false and deceitful and it comes out differently than proclaimed, having 
assumed such a qualification, if must be eternal and judged impossible of not 
being, since we previously proved that the speech is eternal, 

Going dow n this route results in declaring it possible dm what He knows by 
the application of knowledge the Creator cannot proclaim. And this is known eq 
be false. We know' with certainty that the knower of a thing, in so far as he knows 
it, cannot be characterised by a quality that precludes his having interior speech 
which applies to what he knows as he knows it. And this leads to maintaining the 
impossibility that, when he knows it, he can proclaim it inwardly. If asserting 
this impossibility is precluded in the visible world* and if those wild reject what 
we have said relate it to denying intuitive evidence, it is necessary to generalize 
this to bnth the visible and invisible worlds. 

Mow it may be said: How were you able to insist on intuitive evidence in a 
matter of which the very principle is contested? Most of the theologians uphold 
the rejecting of interior speech. We respond: Whar the orthodox claim is that 
interior speech is undeniable. What is contested in our assertion is merely whether 
it is a speech or a belief or knowledge. As for the thoughts and ideas of the soul, 
whai characterizes them is known and cannot be denied 

II they say: Given that interior speech exists, it is not impossible that 
someone knows that £syd is in the house but nevertheless there circulates in 
h, s mmd the thought that he is rot in the house, we reply: This is an imaginary 
an asy. e fipeec that circuit res is a proclamation and it proclaims something 
that js nether complete nor positively affirmed. What verifies this is that some¬ 
one who knows 3 thing and proclaims it as he knows it in a. definitive manner 

circulating in his soul the question which was pt*«j i 0 him. The conversation 
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°% what ibis question aimed to impose were actually t ril(; it( l . . . 

it » * **% * would find ofneC€SS ^ ® themselves the qudif 1Ca ^ 
having proclaimed it, despite any presumption of theirs that they proclaimed* 
wisely. This is like someone knowing a thing as it really is despite the po^bihtv 
rf his believing that it is otherwise than it really is. A belief that i s mer d'y 
presumed to accompany certified knowledge is not an authentic belief 

What we have said makes it quite dear that to presume the possibility 
0 f a quality incompatible with the soul s conversing about what is known by 
knowledge and in conformity w ith the application of knowledge is an assertion 
clan impossibility' that reason rejects. What corroborates what we say is the fact 
that someone who knows a thing, if thoughts of the falsity were not imposed on 
tbs heart,, he would continue to have an inner truthful conversation about it, 
despite knowing about the assumption that he could impose on himself. But it is 
thus not a qualification contrary to a communication that is true. 

This ml nation should suffice here. It demonstrates that the Creator is 


qualified by speech that applies to whai is known in conformity to the knowledge 
applicable to that thing. If someone desires a more extensive explanation than 
this, lei him consult the Sk&miL 


Section 

The Doctrine about Proving the Prophecy 
of Our Prophet Muhammad, God Bless 
Him and Keep Him 


Chapter: [On abrogation] 

The foregoing discussion concerned the proof of the principle of prophecy in 
general and our purpose now is to provide a proof of the prophenc truss™ of our 

Prophet Muhammad, God bless him and keep him. 

Two sons of people reject prophecy. One of rhe two bases its doctrine on 

the inadmissibility of abrogation and the Other on the controversies about ihe 
Prophet’s signs and miracles. A sect of the Jews called the tawiyy* 1 uphold the 
prophecy of Muhammad, God bless him and keep him, but they regard his law 
as particular to the Arabs, to the exclusion of all other peoples. 

As fur those who reject abrogation* as is the case with most of the Jews, our 
objective in proving their doctrines false is best demonstrated by mentioning 
briefly and succinctly the exact nature of abrogation The concept we approve 
is that abrogation is a pronouncement that institutes the cancellation of an 
established rule by replacing it with another pronouncement in such a way 
that* if the second did not exist, the abrogated rule would continue in force. For 
an abrogation really to exist; it must of necessity nullify a rule that had been 
established previously. 

The Mu^amlites maintain that abrogation does not nullify an established 
rule but rather makes specific the terminal point of a Jaw’s duration. Someol"our 
own leading masters leaned in that direction as well. They held that abrogation 
specifics a period of time. They mean by it that, if those under obligation had 
been imposed upon by a law without qualifications* their being under imposition 
would appear to endure forever. But if anti when it is abrogated * it becomes dear 
chat its terms applied only for a specific time in the past, 

This, in our view, denies abrogation arid rejects its very principle. It limits 
abrogation to providing explanations of meanings in terms that one Hid not 
understand in the beginning or assigning it the function of making specific some 
general formulation. But it was not intended to make specific some general 
formulation. To the Mu c tazilites and to those leaning their way who arc related 
to us, we counter with the following two objections based on the requirements of 
two principles. 

We say to the Mtft Elites: It is a principle of yours that the delay of the 
explanation beyond the advent of the commandment until a time it is needed is 


I J he (Tsawiyya were a Jewish sect from the early Islamic period. They were followers of a 
nertain Abfl 'Is! nUffaJilnl. Os> Them see the article by S. Pines, ^l-lsSwijys 1 * in (he £12. 
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Thus, if abrogation wire an explanation of ft., 

Lbeyond the initial expression of the commandmenr 1 , ’ 0uld nm be 
t determin»ti«i of specific factors in a general forma],^ ™"’ 
£cid Of restricting factors, cannot be delayed. They have nu 

%t*f .0 our own associates: You hum th„ wc uphold the possible of 

M a “ ° f dc ™ t,0 r ^ 0Sa 'l d bef ° re tht ,ime for * elution has 

elapsed- It is impcsable, if one maintains this, to hold that abrogation mates ,|T 

,he termination of [he time to perform an act of devotion, since it k inlposs j7 

tosoppo* that acts of devotion are allotted a time period which is not suflicent 

far their performance. Moreover, Abraham, God bless him and keep him, was 

commanded, in OUT view and those of our associates, to slaughter his son initially 

and only later was that order abrogated. What he was commanded to do was to 

slaughter his son, pure and simple. It was not a series of extended and repeated 

arts, such that the command might apply to one and the abrogation to another 


yfthtrm- 

If the abrogation pertains to the commanded act in itself, it must in reality 
mean the cancellation nf the command'* application. Having made this dear, wt 
will refute the jews who reject abrogation. We say: Between the possible and the 
impossible, no intermediate degree is conceivable. The aspects of impossibility 
have been fully determined- Some things are impossible in and of themselves* such 
as the alteration of genus ot I be simultaneity of two opposites. But to command 
something prohibited is not impossible in and of itself. One can conceive of it; 
nodung makes it impossible. If it is not impossible in and of itself* ascribing 
that impossibility to mother is also precluded, since its being possible does not 
change the reality of any of the divine attributes* The characteristic: of the act is 
not an essential attribute nf that act* as we determined earlier. In the presumption 
of abrogation, [.here is nothing requiring the alteration of either knowledge or 
will. One can proceed with this generally until it becomes clear that abrogation 
is neither impossible: in and of itself, iiot does it entail the impossibility m3 


anything else. 

They may ask: How do you rehut those who insist that it is impossible 
because it Leads to attributing to God* the Exalted, a charge of mind f Crnm 
Which He is exempt. We reply: “Change uf mind” [aMarttf] is aa express™ ^ 
the acquisition of some knowledge that did not e^isl previously; the person who 
“roes io comprehend that thing did not previously have knowledge of It* Thus 
ont says, “I t spared [£«£] to him.” One also employs this term for someone 
*l>0 is intern on doing something t>UL then subsequently regrets whit he « 
been about to do. Neither of these senses of the term applies in abrogation, 
knowledge, nay tfc bo sanctified, applies to things known in the way th^ 
new knowledge that did not exist previously comes to Him- Mnreo . 
^cording to our principles, will is not a consideration in com man ^ ^ 

^ may kit be sanctified anti exalted, commands what He docs nu 
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He what He do® act order. There ia thus no way.« assert that somethin 

refutr properly, eipt those extremely well verted .» dm sublet matter . Tfe 

■ c u --rjirin lt‘ Tn remect to whatever God mates obligatory He issuer 
r^^Wttfco ^ its obligatory status, If He forbids k and dedans that i, is 
forbidden, He converts the first proclamation into another creation that happens 
to be the opposite of what He had declared. And chat is impossible. 

What they cite here is a useless fantasy. According our doctrine obligate 
does not derive from an attribute belonging to the obligatory thing. Instead, ih t 
meaning of a thing’s being obligatory is that someone has said m reference tcit; 
“Do it” If God the Exalted, proclaims something obligatory, it means that He 
announces that He has commanded that it be done. If He forbids it He declares 
rhar He has forbid it. Between the proclamation of the command to do it and the 
declaration forbidding it, there is no confirmation in one that is contradicted in 
the other. Both of the two declarations most be charactered as completely tn* 

These people imagined what they mentioned only because they believe that 
the ohligatoriness is an attribute of the obligatory thing, Thev assume that the 
proclamation refers to it and the subsequent declaration is then contrary tu that 
very thing in itself This position is extremely difficult for them to defend in that 
they acknowledge the abrogation is the cancellation of an established rule and has 
as its purpose I he elucidation of a previously established matter. Whoever grasps 
whit we have fust mentioned will easily perceive how to refute this question, 
Having proven the possibility of abrogation rationally* nothing further precludes 
it according to evidence of tradition. 

However* a small group of Jews have appeared who were inspired by Ibn 
al-Rawandl J to raise questions and to cause the common folk and the ordinary 
people who follow them to fall into error. They say: Abrogation is accepted 
by the Muslims. However, the Muslims maintain that their law will last until 
the end of mortal life. But* if they arc asked for proof of ibis, they revert to their 
own Prophet's declaration to them of the perpetuity of his law. We say that 
Moses informed us of the perpetuity of his law and thus it is his which will be 
perpetuated since he is accepted as truthful by universal consensus. This argumcEtt 
of theirs is false for two reasons. 

One is that, if what they report were true* it would be valid. But, il it 
wen; really true, no miracles would have appeared m connection with Jesus 
and Muhammad, on both be peace. Once they did appear, however, they 
demonstrated the mendacity of the Jews. Should ever a miracle appear, according 


- AWI-Husayn Ahmad b. ai-Riw^niJt was an cnipnatic figure of the rhird/nimli century tthe 
ih usually described nS a heretic or a free-thinker. On him set the entry N Jbn il-RlWDdf 
m The EI2 and .Sarah fi-rroumisa, Frtr ihcnlrrn tsf Afrrfurwf Islnmr Ibn Ahii fliihr 

al-RSii r and Tbt'tr fwftoKt on fsiaMK Th&tiRki fLjcidcn: Brill, 1WJ9). 
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2* “J bnn * f °« h *> <* end c art a: 

* iB regard to the miracle of Moses, on whom be peace. ^ 9 

The second reason consists in our saying that, if what vou said or Wi 
were correct,K -old be more proper, fat the era for this to appear ZSfii 
«. of the Prophet, God bless him and keep h.m, It is known that those of J 
» to teicctcd the prophecy of Muhammad. God bless ami keep him, were not able 
ro refute his prophecy and so altered the description of Muhammad, God bl e5s 
tun a«d keep ^ Tora h’ there had been in it a form a ] t uicotUrwenibk 
designation about the perpetuity of the law of Moses, on whom Ik peace k 
tf UU ld have been proclaimed and considered the strongest safeguard. But, since 
they did not invoke it in either the time pf Jesus or t he era of Muhammad on 
whom be peace, given that for them to lave invoked it then would have aided 
their claims about their reports substantially, it becomes clear from this that 
jt was an invention of those who inspired them. And God refuses but to perfect 
His light- 3 

This fulfils our purpose in regard m the subject of abrogation. Having just 
proven that the possibility of abrogation accords with the rules of reason, it is 
now time to speak about the miracle of the apostle , 


Chapter: [On the miW/c$ of Muhammad, God bless kirn and keep him] 

[[ is best for us to begin this chapter with what applies to the Qjn*3n and to 
confirm that it constitutes a miracle, Our goals arc most clearly reached here by 
reviewing our responses to a number of questions, 

Someone may inquire: What is your proof that your Prophet divulged the 
Qur^n? And what assure* you that it was not forged after him? We reply: On? 
cannot argue against the self-evident. We know necessarily that our Prophet, on 
whom he peace, used to teach the Qu^an and to recite it. He expounded it tu 
his Companions and his followers, Whatever is proven by multiple concurring 
reports is known with self-evident certainty. To reject this is tantamount to 
denying that Muhammad, God bless him ant! keep him, was ever in tins world 
That would be like denying the nations, events and times of those in bygone 
teas. r l here is no sense in going on about this at length. 

Now it maybe said: Even if Ills divulging it in his own era were conceded to 
you, what is your proof of his having issued his prophetic challenge through it 
and having caused the nations summoned to contest with him not beiri£ able to 
do so? We respond to this: This also is known with self-evident certainty, 1 he 

3 "They want ta artuiBuuh the I ighr oFGlkI with iftrir mouths; and Gud refuses but to prrtwf 
^ ^r..r [Q™4in9i33]. 
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ac0SI le of God, God blew him and keep himnever stopped speak.,* abl>llt 
OuHan atiplying it as evidence, ms.si.ng .hat he alone was angled out b, h lvj 
2 Book Of God, the E sailed, revealed to him, Thosewho deny the chi m nf h * 
havine been chosen for it and his being connected by die Lord God s specif 
JcsienarinE hi™ with His Book, have rejected sonieihmg a.iested by - ‘ 




and concordant report*. 

Wfcai confirms what we say is that wt know with intuitive certainly that, 
if one of the Arabs hid produced - for the sake of argument - another Quc^ 
like it, that would reject as unacceptable the pretension to a claim or prophecy, 
discredit the person making the claim and lower his status, This cannot h e 
denied. If he had not issued his prophetic challenge in conjunction with it, the 
matter would not have been as it was. But there is no concealing what we have 
said; verses of the Qur’an proclaim dearly the prophetic challenge and ihc 
resulting incapacity of the Arabs. Among rhem are the following words of God: 
^Say: if men and the jinn joined together to produce the like of this Qur^n, they 
could not produce its like, even iT they backed one another” [ 17:88), And there 

are other verses with the same meaning. 

If someone says: Tt is not inconceivable to suppose divergences in these verses 
ui Uieir ovm right, since attaining the status of inimi lability does not preclude 
assuming that they were themselves an invention, we reply: There is no verse of 
the Qtir^an whose transmission is not fully confirmed by multiple repents, since 
the reading of the later follows that of the preceding generations, The matter has 
been like this continuously; the younger generations transmit it from the older, 
going back without break in transmission to the reading of the Companions, may 
God he pleased with them, Nor did the number of readers in any given era 
decrease below the number that assures certainty. What further clarifies what 
we have just said is that, if we were 10 be able to doubt the origin of a given 
verse, this would extend to every verse and thereby invalidate the integrity of die 
transmission of the whole Qur'an, 

Someone may ask: What assures you that the Qurtn was not contested and 
that what was contested in it was not subsequently hidden? We respond: This is 
absurd since, if it had happened like that, the matter would have been revealed and 
become wdl known. Circumstances so momentous as that could rot be concealed 
over the course of time. Claiming whaE the questioner claims is tantamount to 
asserting that there was a caliph in charge of the Muslims prior to AbU Bakr, may 
God be pleased with him And that is self-evidently know n to be false, 

Whai supports; our contention is that the unbelievers, from the time of the 
apostle uf God, God bless him and keep him, until our era, have expended the 
utmost effort they have been capable of to destroy our religion. If rhe contestation 
had been possible and not completely unrealizable, over the past centuries and 
eras, they would have used every rrick to achieve it. If the contesting o! it were 
to have once been concealed, another instance of it or like it would have taken 


its place. 
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Farthertncre, ¥■*» «« like it were posed by thoec who „ , „ 

nrt ,phetic missions, one can turn against them all thty ldT * h ® u P hol ‘> 

^miracles of their own prophet. Say thus to , he Jews: Whet 

Moses, on whom be pea«, did not have his signs corned and tha , subs ^ " 

^JESSS? " ” - , ”™ s -»« 

* Some one may ask: How would you rebut those who insist that the Arabs did 
n0 t refrain from contesting the Qur^Sn because of an inability but rather they did 
n0[ undertake it only because they had almost no interest in doing so? We reply 
This is a argument indeed and one that no person with the least education 
woul & offer in public. The discussions and conferences of the Arabs were lively 
and animated, and they were vehement about disputing the weakness or strength 

of poetry, From this wc know of necessity that the Qur’an, in their belief, was 
not so inferior to the poetry of a poet or a work in prose that they took so little 
notice of it as to refrain even from discussing it. 

How could this be when the Apostle, on whom be peace, and his supporters, 
said: “If you can contest successfully even one sSm of the Qiir^ln, we will accurd 
you peace; we will abandon the struggle and submit willingly to you. I3ut p if it 
rums out to be otherwise, we will light the fire of war, devote our power entirely 
to it) make ourselves masters of its art, and desist neither From killing men nor 
violating freed Arab women.' 1 How could an intelligent person think, after the 
word of Islam had appeared and the flags and banners of the Muslims were 
waving, that the unbelievers would prefer to face horrors that turn forelocks 
white and events that make the immovable vanish, rather than to contest a sGra 
simply out of disdain for them? 

Thus the miracle, the prophetic challenge, and the inability of anyone id 
contest it arc proven. This evaluation suffices to accomplish whit we wanted, 
ftnd God alone is the guide to the truth. 

Chapter; [Qtt ike variant ways ike QuP&n is iff itmtabk] 

If if is saad: Explain to us in how, in what way, and to what degree the Qiir^in is 
inimitable, we respond: The doctrine approved by us is that the Qur’an is inun- 
iuble because it combines eloquence with an elegance of form in m arrangement 
distinct from the ordinary speech of the Arabs. Hence the arrangement of words 
b ? itself does not yield the inimitability in it, nor docs its eloquence alone. 

The proof of this is fbr us to suppose simply that its eloquence is inimitable. 
rt ^ will not eliminate the following hypothetical challenge:. Someone might 
- If the Qur^n were to be compared to the discourse of rhe Aralii, t eu P 1 *®' 
f 11 poetry, and their poetry of short metres, the language o c a , 
_^oquence and rhetorical talents would not, in a manner that I s ce . 
Jf S ’ V i ely l<yflv ' ncir 'K, be judged inferior to ihe eloquence of the Qur'an- 
Kcr hir ' d . if we claim (ha! its inimitability resides solely in ns *>"* 
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arrangement it has that diffm from other modes of speech, one might direa 
□gainst us samples of feeble utterances that resemble the order in Qur^ 
diction, such as Lo the shame speech of Musa; lama, the impostor, when he sait| ; 
iL The elephant 1 What is the elephant: And bow can one grasp what an elephant 
is with its small thin tail and long trunk?" Something like this is not 
but is merely the condoning of absurdities und vile utterances designed to 
shock the ears. The sum of whai we have just said forces us to tre together the 
inimitabihev in its wondrous order and in its eloquence. 

Someone may say: What sort of rhetorical eloquence does the Qur'an contain 
and in what way does its order differ from erdinar; modes of speech? \\t 
answer: With respect eo rhetorical eloquence» this is quite eiiclcnt and obvious. 
Eloquence consists in expressing an appropriate meaning w r ith a noble, apt ajid 
dear phrase, indicating what is to be said w ithout superfluous additions That 
is eloquent speech and precise discourse. Moreover, eloquence in speaking is 
Comprised of several types. 

Of them ail, one consists ol a discourse that indicates a multiplicity ot meanings 
in few expressions. There are innumerable examples of this type in the Qut J 3_n. 

One such example is God's providing, in only part of a verse, a lesson tn 
the stories uf bygone peoples about the future outcome reserved for those who 
exaggerate and the punishments for those who wreak destruction. He, the Alight; 
and Glorious, savsc “[Each We .seized for his sin]; and of them., against some He 
sent a storm of stones, some w r ere caught by a mighty cry, some We caused rln; 
earth to swallow and some We drowned; God would never harm them hut they 
wronged themselves" [29:40]. 

The Lord also said, at the beginning of the story of Noah’s ark, ul its 
floating above the waves and the destruction of the unbelievers, of its coming tn 
resi and standing stationary, and of the commandment directed at the earth and 
the heavens to desisr, and all that in His saving: "So he said, ‘Embark in it, in 
God's name is its course and its herthing"’ on to His words, "And it was said, 

4 Away with those who do evil 111 [11:41 —+41. 

God also leaches about (he dead, the grief of separation, the life everlasting 
and its rewards and punishments, the good fortune of those who succeed, and 
the misfortune of those who commit sins. He warns against the deceptions of this 
world and describes iLS insignificance in relationship to that abode of permanent 
life. All of this He provides in His statement: “Every soul will taste of death; and 
only on the day of resurrection you will be paid your wages” (to the end of the 
verse) [3:185]. 

Another type of eloquent speech consists in telling a story without losing the 
elements of eloquence. Most masters of eloquence use an elevated style when 
they compose amorous praises of a beloved. But h if they are giving an intimate 
account of internal sines, they employ threadbare language and scraw ny words 
If they were to try to use eloquent speech, one will be unable to perceive in it 
what they want to say in such a case. 
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however, die story of Joseph, God bless him and i„ v. 

N ^ m p(isinE diverse and complex elements, was nur JL b L' n ’ * hich > 
glaring arrangement and with the most degut, | M ^*' " “ *= 

jj!5 ni “’ y tS ?’,A "r 7 S T°° d “* 0n ** ** f toS? 

Moreover, stones owl ™ of amb.gu.ty and redundancy, ^ ly 
W .he meaning* are .denbcal, But we have not imposed on ourselves^ 21 
1 ndboofe the task of draining an inexhaustible sea, h 

Among the most valid signs of the eloquence of the Qur’an j s its ac |, now 
tedpnem by the Arabs without exception, explicitly or implicitly. Some recced 
jt and declared so outright; others remained silent and did not speak about it 
(f there were in the Qurtii the least inelegance, the ones with the most right to 
phjige it with this weakness would have been the specialists in language. 

If someone asks here: is there in the QuriJn any type of inimitabiliEy other 
than arrangement and eloquence? We reply: Certainly, there are two other 
areas of ite immitabiliiy. 

One is its relating of the stories about bygone peoples that are found to be 
in conformity to what exists in the other books that God revealed and yet the 
apostle of God h God bless him and keep him, was neither a scholar nor proficient 
at absorbing books. He was bom among the Arabs und he had not undertaken 
trip*abroad in which he could absorb knowledge and study literature. This Is the 
truest rtf the signs of his veracity. 

The Qui^an, moreoverj contains predictions that apply to future events and 
information about unseen matters, which might ordinarily untie to pass once, 
perhaps, or twice. But when they follow in unerring succession, it constitutes a 
supernatural break in the habitual order. An example of secret matters in the 
Qur'an is God's statement, “Say: if men and the jinn joined together .. ” (to the 
end of the verse) [17:88]; and His saying, “But if you do not - and certainly you 
will not.,(2:24]; and the Exalted saying, “You will enter the sacred mosque” 
[48:27); His saying, “AHf, &m, rtiTm; the Romm Empire has been defeated * 
[30:2]; His saying, '‘God has promised yon many spoils |4ft:2G] and others it 
would take too long to enumerate- 

Chapur; [ The miraculous signs of the apostle, Gad bless him and tap hitn, 
olher ih&n the QuPatt] 

Aside from the Quriln, the apostle, God bless him and keep him, has innumerable 
niirsHes, such as the splitting of the moon, causing the mute to speak, water 
springing from between the fingers., the stone that glorified God an m ~ % 

■"“cb find out of only a little. . „ nnr 

The view we approve is that any one of these miracles j 1 *® C 
’’“n proven b y sufficiently numerous reports, but the aggregate of 

decisive knowledge ofhis having been distinguished by ertriordmar, 
su Pematural events. It is similar to the individual acts of generosity don . 
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■ ■ ■ ■ ■ l irself i& not attested by sufficient reports but which 

yilim, which ea > f hi lit,ability. Like this sre the n;p orts 

TK of the Faithful, -All, may G«1 be pjLd 

*-*: Z J ^bravery. With respect to the splitting of the moon, it U related 

by verses’ of the Book of God whose transmission is confirmed by multiple sn( | 

concoX. reports. This evaluation should he effect,ve and nfffcmt for what 

wc hone eq accomplish here, 


4 E.farim. at-Tl'l w^s an Arab pwf of the sixth century who in [mown proverbial tv as the parage 
of generosity and huspidliEv. 



Section 

The General Characteristics 
of the Prophets 


.Chapter]; The doctrine of the pnpkets' characteristics in general, 

\ he <>f God be upm lhem aU 

Uodcrsond that die besi approach to the subject of this section is to start wh 
,he various meanings of the term “prophecy”. Prophecy does not designate 
the individual being ol a particular prophet* nor one of his accidental qualities 
[t is also false to ascribe it to his knowledge of his Lord* since tharexists without 
the presumption of prophecy It k likewise false to ascribe propheev to the 
propheds knowing that he is a prophet, since if what is known is indeterminate, 
toowlcdgc cannot determine it. If a prophet knows tliai he has prophecy, what 
is his prophecy? This was the question after ail 

Prophecy derives then from the declaration by God, the Exalted, to the one 
He selects* “You are my apostle”, and this is the same as with its characteristics 
They go back to the declaration of God. They are not attributes of human acts; 
the obligatory act does not have a quality by which it is in itself obligatory. 
Rather the act is declared so by the command “Do it”, which makes it obligatory 
on account of this statement. This h the same as something said which docs 
not acquire any quality in itself from having been uttered. 


Chapter: [Oh rAe impeccability of tke prophets\ 

If someone says: Explain to us the impeccability nf the prophets and what 
necessitates that they have it* we respond: Their impeccability is required 
against those who would controvert the evidence i>rmiracles. This is something 
wc know rationally. The significance of the miracle is their veracity with respect 
to what they convey from God. ll may be asked: Is it necessary that rhej be 
Eicmpt from acts of disobedience? We answer: In regard to vile sets that imply 
defects and a diminution of faith* it is necessary by unanimous agreement of 
Eke cQmmunny that the prophets be exempt from them. 

Hut reason does iiul attest to this. Rather it bears witness to the nccei^tj o 
im E*ttabiiity only w ith regard to those w ho controvert the evidence proved W 
miracles, As for sins counted as being minor, according to the provisions 
e KpUin Uur T reason not _ v them in prophets. In my view, t ere j -; ve 
®' ¥e Ptnof in tradition that either denies or affirms them,. ® _ fi _ fioiars 
j!!? Fs exist only in the textual passages or in consensus and, s |”j* rq 

5“ “ mon K Aemsd vts regarding the permissifeiity of aimt*urm« rfi|Wtll 

* Prophets, there is no consensus. And ter teal passages, on 
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principles arc affirmed as MMr and which are no, w-puT* * 

interp retation, do nnt exat ™ ®“ ow of proba biKty, whar in your opinio, 

■ fMrnt hLv tnie' Wc reply: Most probably, in our view, they are possibJ. 
LT EfS prophets]. A number of stories about,he prophets in the verse, 
if the bC of God attest to this. But God alone knows the truth. 

ff-menne says' You have investigated every issue that concern, , he 
rf som«f > appropriate to * handbook of theology but you 

prophetic missi ([sawivva We answer: We did that only because the 

have neElected to refute the'isawiyya. we a 

exn anarion of the rneoherence of their doctrine seemed clear They accept 
Muhammad's law but then declare it false. We, however, know of neccsvty tha, 
“ asserted that he had been sent to men and the jinn and that he U,sen, 
missionaries to the rulers of Persia and other foreign kings. CteH», based on 
this, their doctrine falls apart And it fills in a matter that should no, be .groied 

in the subject of the prophetic missions. 



Section 

[The. Doctrine Concerning Evident 
from Tradition] 


Understand *> d ™¥ God ’ lhe Exa,ted * S uid « you rightly in this that the 
L iplss of faith are divided into what can be perceived 1 h 


pipits ." - ", .... ^.utiveq ny reason which one 

[ not permitted .« presume that ,t can be perceived by tuition, what 

K rcei«d on the basis of tradition but which cannot be assumed to be perceived 

Jy reason, and what one is allowed to perceive on the basis of both tndition 


and rtasoH 1 " 

As for what cannot be perceived except by reason, at] dements of fmh 
depend origin silly on knowing the word of God, the Exalted, and on the necessity 
0 f its hiving the quality of being true. The evidence supplied by tradition is 
^rgu Elded in the speech of God . Thus, prior to the affirmation of the speech, 
^hat one must acknowledge cannot possibly be grasped through tradition 

As far what cannot be grasped except through tradition, it is the Judgment 
that affirms the realization of what is possible according to reason. But, in regard 
to something not present to us, the rule that establishes its acceptability and 
mikes its application necessary depends solely cm tradition. One finds in these 
categories, in our view, all of the rules covering the imposed obligation!! and 
the situations they involve pertaining in determining the bad and the good, the 
obligatory and forbidden, the recommended and the permitted. 

As for what may be perceived both by reason and tradition, it is that to which 
reason attests and is preceded by envisioning affirming the knowledge of the 
speech of God. This category can be perceived both by Tradition and by reasoo. 
An example of this category is the affirmation of the possibility of seeing God, of 
God the Creator alone having the power to create and originate, and other things 
like these that fall under the definition just given. In regard to the existence of 
the vision of God, it is proven on the basis of a truthful promise and authentic 


statement. 

Having established these preliminary points, it becomes incun. ni 
on every person who h attentive to religion, and who is confident ^ 1S a 1 
Efl reason, to reflect on that to which the proofs supplied b) tradition app Y 
he finds that this is not impossible according to reason and yet so c P 
tradition are decisive in their application - leaving no ^ matter 

affirmation of its basis or for interpretations of it - tf flhs was 
proceeded, it must be taken as decisively established. , conduce 

if, on the contrary., the proofs of tradition do nut est£ 15 1 ■ (s 

even though what it contains is not impest t in .. t inter- 
Ponciptes are confirmed decisively, it remains suscepnb . h k doftS 

Potions and it Cail not be taken as decisive. Nevertheless, eve 
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no, have definitive certainty, the pious ought to confer E-table the c*i stenfc 
of what is proven by the proofs of Irad.t.oit If. however, something coiUj lnE< j b 
the law that has come to us is contrary to the judgments of reason, on the bss, s 
that the law is not contrary to reason, it should be re]ccicd decisive *. In u,j, 
category there is no way to formulate a decisive rule on the b«s,s of tiBditj*, 
and that should be obvious 


[ that shouJd oe oovtaus. , 

■l-hcse are the preliminary points that concern the evidence of tradition, 
e should grasp them well. We will now set forth its topics one after the other, 
seeking die aid of God, and we will mention in chapters keyed to each topic what 
needs to be said about each one, God willing. 



Section 

On Time Limits 


Time limits denote periods of time Thus the term of something is its time and 
the teitn of a llfe ls ^ Lime P mod associated with it and likewise the term of 
death, lime periods in the genera! sense frequently connote the movements of 
the cete st ' a l spheres, the passing of day into niglu and night into day. 

Speaking more precisely, times are not specific to certain categories of beings, 
as, for example, would be the specificity of certain substances and science's and 
the like- On the contrary, everything that occurs must coincide with a temporal 
act and the act that coincides with it initiates its time period in accord with the 
intention and the wishes of what determines that time period- Thus, if someone 
were to say: Zayd came when the sun rose, he has made the rising of the sun the 
dme of his coming. If, however, he had said: The sun rose when Zayd came, he 
has made the coming of Zayd the time for the rising ol the sun, 

'Rie principle behind fixing the time consists in determining a temporal action 
that is known and supposing that, in what he wants to assign ro (.mother, it is 
uncertain. The imagined uncertainty ceases by linking the mention of the second 
to the mention of the one that was known. Moreover, it is possible to determine 
as a lime the coming into existence or renewal of some other thing, anti it is 
possible for the time to be its extinction, if the coming nr going of that tiling is 
really known, as in the example of someone saying: That atom will move when 


ii ceases to be black. 

Some of the ancients maintained that all existent beings must necessarily 
have their own time From this they decided that there were an infinite number 
0 f time periods without a beginning. They claimed that iht Creator has always 
existed in endless time periods. But this is not acceptable and there is no meaning 
for rime except the coinciding of something coming to be with a temporal act 
or the coincidence of a temporal act with another temporal act. 

We have demonstrated clearly that God is eternal and we have shown the 
^possibility of there being contingent things Aattave ™ first term. These two 
premises require that »rhat these people had said is false- If way existent being 
required its own time, times would require other tunes. Thus this doctrate 
leads bad through an unbroken chain tn an ignorance into whtcb no person of 
intelligence would ever be forced, 

t£ goal of this section was for its to acknowledge that every P 
murdered baa met death at his proper term This means that faod i d - 
knew from eternity what would happen » the person who ts 
Everything .ha, God knows will come to pa» wdl mos ^nly hxpp^ 
Someone might ask: If one were ro suppose that he was not killed, what would 

you say ibnut bis dying: or continuing to live? 
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We would answer: Many of the Mu^zilite, hold that if one assume, ^ 
were not killed, he would continue to live for a certain period. It is Ihe ^ 
whr> by that act cuts short his term. Others of them maintain that, if h c Wfr ^ 
nor killed, a, supposed, he would die a natural death nevertheless at the tin* 
at which he was supped to be killed. All this is a confused argument g 0 ^ 

" 0W m credible approach is to hold that the one about whom God know., lhat 
he will he killed will most certainly be killed. If someone were to suppose his no t 
being killed and supposed also that it is known that he will not be killed, th ert 
cannot be with this supposition any certainty that his life will be extended or cur 
short by death at the same time in lieu of being killed. On the contrary, one jj& 
not precluded from presuming anything that is possible according to reason, 
One cannot sav otherwise. Verses of the Boot ol God attest that every person 
who perishes completes his term One of them is IIis saying: Ll Uhen their term 
cnmes T they will not be able to delay it an hour or to advance it [ 1 f>:61] r 

Someone may ask: What is the meaning of God’s saying: Nor is an old man 
granted a long 1 ife or some part of it sub traded bul it is in a book*' [35:1]]? 

We reply: The intent of this verse involves two aspects of interpretatkiL 
One is that it means that the reduction in the life of an individual compares with 
other live& of the same kind or with the duration accorded others resembling it. 
It does not imply that the reduction of bis life enters among ivhat is known m 
God, How could this be allowed when it presumes a change in the knowledge of 
God > the Exalted? The second aspect is that the increase and decrease Consist of 
effacing or affirming what is discovered on the pages taken from the angels. 
Some things on their pages may he confirmed in a general wav although fixed 
within the knowledge of God as exactly what it was. The page is subsequently 
restored tn conform to God’s knowledge. Thq most authoritative commentators 
Construe the following words of God to mean exactly that: u God blots out and 
He establishes whatsoever He will” f ] 3:39], 1 


1 Tfie line juai pr.ar hj this vent reads. K Every term has a book" f] UflJ, 



Section 

On Subsistence 


Subsistence applies to the thing that subsists as a beneficence applied to the 
thing that benefits from it. What wc approve as the meaning of subsistence is 
that everything utilized by a person constitutes his subsidence and there is no 
different between those he uses unjustly and those he uses justly. 

Some of the Mu<tazUiteaholdtha* subsistence is what one possesses and die 
subsistence or all existing beings is what they possess. Rut one can raise against 
these people the Objection that the Creator^ property is His subsistence, given 
that He possesses it. They will find no way to defend against thi&. 

letter Mu'tazilites added to the definition and said: The subsistence of 
the one who subsists consists in those possessions of his [hat he utilizes. These 
people thus guard themselves from having it understood to include rhe property 
of God, since they restrict the possessions to those actually utilized. The T.ord 
God is beyond needing to use anything. But, despite this restriction, one can 
object that they are saying that God does not bestow subsistence on the animals, 
since, even though they put it to use, they would not be characterised as owning 
something. God, the Exalted, has said: “'Fhere is no beast on ihe earth whose 
subsistence is not provided by God" [11:6]. Thus, if what they say has proven 
Talse, nothing remains but to use subsistence in the sense of utilization without 
lading into consideration proprietorship. 

Should they now say; This principle forces one id consider things extorted 
as sustenance for the extortionist, if and when he pucs them to use. Moreover, 
there is no way to prevent him from having his sustenance and keep him from 
the subsistence God provided him or to direct at him reproach for it. But what 
ihev want to reject is evidence for our doctrine. Everyone who utilizes something 
is sustained by it 

Furthermore, subsistence is divided into the illicit and the licit. Wlul 
they mention as a subject receiving sustenance who cannot be deprived of his 
subsistence is simply precluded and unacceptable. Quite obviously, in raising 
this objection, they contradict their own doctrine in which the power for faith 
is also the power for unbelief The unbeliever is, therefore, according to them, 
aided by God, the Exalted, in his unbelief Thus, if is is not inconceivable that 
the punisher who punishes someone for his unbelief is also the enabler who mates 
the unbelief possible, what we have said is likewise not inconceivable. 

Moreover, what thev admit leads to monstrosities that no person of true 
religion would accept. That is to say about someone who took nourishment all 
his life from forbidden foods add used his sustenance for illicit purposes in every 
way that he was not accorded subsistence by God and that God had never given 
him sustenance. This is an enormity no religious person would advocate. 
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Subsisten « accor <ji nf r» us, is said rfswnrthiiw «* uiita* when its use 
is effective. This is the result of employing the term in its general sense Of, 
person who possesses considerable means hut does hot pm then tou^ she.fd 
be said to him that God did not grant him whai he 

it is not feasible to apply subsistence to the acquisition of goods pure and simple, 

“ ‘•■SZA* » 4* *■' ‘ 

and when one calls utilization subsistence, what one means by it is expenditure, 
since if we mate utilisation in and of itself subsistence, we exclude foods M, 
and provisions from being considered subsistence. That departs from the rules 

of language. The statements in this section and in what preceded it concern 
solely the expressions themselves and the controversy about them. 



Section 

On Prices 


The prices cf *11 goods accord with the dictates of God, the Ftailed The. 
established as the exchange values of things. The price depends on fJ<L over 
Which a human has no control, such as scarcity and abundance, the fluctuation 
„f interest and need, the increase and lessening of demand. Factors in them to 

which human choice applies are likewise acts of God, the txiltcd, sines there 
is no Creator other than He. 


The Mu'tazilites profess a doctrine that prices i» set bv human action In 
what we have set out previously, in regard to the creation of deeds, there is already 
j convincing refutation of their notions 



Section 

On Commanding the Good and Prohibiting 
the Reprehensible 


Customarily, the theologians would take up this topic in legal theory and 
indeed it falls more properly in the domain of the experts in jurisprudence. 
Commanding the good and forbidding the reprehensible is obligatory in general 
by unanimous agreement, One need not pay attention to the doctrine of the 
fjhi*a that commanding the good and forbidding the reprehensible must await 
the appearance of the Imam, The Muslims were in agreement, prior to the 
spread of these people, on the admonition to command the good and forbid the 
reprehensible and to ceu&urc those who neglect to undertake to do it. We can 
perhaps iimparr here enough elucidation to rebut the declarations of the Imlmiyya, 1 
if Got! so wills. 

If what we have said is admitted a? a principle, commanding the good is not 
specifically a duty of those appointed to govern but is rather incumbent on every 
Muslim individually. This rule was also established by the unanimous agreement 
of the communin'. In the earliest days and in the era that followed, persons 
other than those appointed to govern used to command those who governed to 
do good and to enjoin them from doing what is reprehensible and, moreover, the 
Muslims supported them and refrained from blaming them for being occupied 
with commanding the good without an explicit commission to do so. 

We would add here that the rule in the law divides into what the tditc and 
the masses have equal ability to grasp without needing special legal investigation 
and what requires the counsel of experts. As for w hat docs not require special 
competence, those knowledgeable and those not knowledgeable can command, 
in that area, the good and forbid the reprehensible. For what can only be 
apprehended by the specialists in law, the common folk are not allowed to 
command and forbid in that area but rather command in il has been entrusted 
exclusively to persons with special legal competence. 

Wo legal authority may interpose an obstacle or a suppression against the 
judgment of another legal authority on issues in which there is dispute, since 
every authority, in our view, is correct in regard to the positive applications 
ol the law, I hose who maintain that only one Is correct cannot specify which 
one he Is. Thus, in either doctrine, one legal authority is prevented from trying 
to suppress another. 

Furthermore, if the person who takes upon himself the commanding of the 
good IS nor himself virtuous, his commanding of the good does notecase. What 


t The tmimiyya air the main branch of the SW*s otherwise called the Twelve* (the Mull 
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^ specifically imposed on him personally is a duly that is distinct from what he 
is required to command in uihtrs, One (it fhe iwo duties does not necessarily 
apply 10 ihe other. Moreover, commanding the good is a duty of sufficiency If 
in each district there is someone who can undertake it adequately by himself, the 
obligation on the rest is removed, 

A part of commanding the goad and forbidding the reprehensible is stopping 
the perpetrator of mortal sins from committing them, if such a person cannot 
be kept from doing them by verbal admonitions. All of the people are permitted 
[o undertake to do this, if die matter does not end by provoking fighting and 
the use of weapons. If it were to go Lhat far, it would be a matter for the ruler to 
handle and only he. If the person in charge at the time happens to be a ty rant and 
manifests his Injustice and inequity and he will not listen to the ad vice to refrain 
from the evil he commits, those who have the power to invest and depose should 
act in concert to get rid of him, even if it requires armed struggle and the onset 
of open War- 

Commanding the good does not require investigation, inspection or the 
use of spies and breaking into houses on the basis of suspicions. Instead, if you 
encounter someone doing a reprehensible thing, make an effort tu change what 
that person is domg. 

These ate the rules concerning commanding the good and forbidding the 
reprehensible. There is no exception for any of them; from beginning to end, the 
law provides explicit details. 



Section 

On Resurrection 


™ i ■ ■ „ f (t ,: s «ction will be comprised in two chapters, one of which 

•'«= p-*“* of resurrecrion 31,(1 the other in its «- 


A "or the possibility of the resurrection, reason ***** to it, as dso dots 
tc2d ti 3 ; * we*mentioned at the beginning of the secnon on the c«dc nce * 
cadtot,: Everything brought into berng that ceases to rat may be restored * 
existence no matter whether it is an atom or an accident. 

Some of our colleagues maintain that the accidents will not he restored and 
the. haw this on the idea that what returns to existence is restored for the rake 
of a qualifying proper!, and, if the accident returned, it would need to have surf, 
a propertv. But this notion is not accepted as a principle by those most correct, 
Since hdng restored is tantamount to rhe first creation and what is restored is not 


restored for the sake of a property. 

The Mu'taailites admit the restoration of the atoms when they have ceased 
10 exist and they divide the accidents into those that persist and those that do nor 
persist. They say: Those rhat do not persist, such as sounds and will, cannot be 
returned to existence, Every accident wW persisting is impossible is particular, 
according to them, to a specific moment that one cannot presume could be either 
earlier or later. As for those or the accidents that persist* they arc separated into 
those within the power of humans and those not in rhdr power. With regard 
to those within their power, a human cannot restore them to existence, nor is 
it correct, according to them, to ascribe their restoration to the Eternal Being. As 
for that to which the power of humans does not apply, namely those that persist, 


it is possible for them to be restored to existence 

If we were asked for the proof of the possibility of resurrection, wc would 
produce it on the basis of textual passages of the Holy Book and the sense of its 
words. Wc relate the resurrection to the first creation, just as God Himself said 
in refuting the one who denied the resurrection: “Thar person says* + Who shall 
restore life to the bones when they are decayed? 1 Say: A He will restore them tv 
life who created them the first rime, for He knows about all creating*" [36:78-79]. 

To facilitate the development of the proof we might assume that of necessity 
the resurrection differs from the first creation. But* if we presume that it is 
the first creation, reason then admits its possibility since that whose existence 
is admitted, because it is a characteristic of two alike things that they are equal in 
being necessary and possible, its like is also possible. However* this is % digress^ 11 ■ 
The resit median is the restoration of existence and what is restored toertisteflur 
ts the very thing that was created once before. How could a thing be presume 
to differ from its own self? Proof based on the moments which arc merely d* e 
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coincident relationship that one or the existent.; bears to another has no effect 
What one assumes to exist at one moment is not precluded from being presumed 
to exist another. 

This will not help the Muteilites since they cut off the principle on which 
^surrection is based by precluding it in that thing of which the accidents do 
not endure. They state: We only preclude the resurrection of the thins whose 
accidents do not endure because, if it returns to life and it had an existence once 
before, it will have existed in two moments of time. If it were possible for it to 
exist in two moments separated by non-existence, it would be possible for it to 
exist in two consecutive moments. But what they have said here is simply an 
unsubstantiated assertion and they should be asked to integrate the two cases. 

Moreover, if existence persists over two moments, the accident would be 
qualified as having endurance and, if the accident endures accordingly, its 
non-existence is impossible. But that is not the ease since the accident exists in 
two moments between which it is non-existent in each moment it comes into 
being anew rather than enduring. It is subject to the power, in our view, in both 
situations of creation and resurrection, even though what endures cannot be 
within that power They arc thus forced to admit the restoration of human 
powers. They will find no way to succeed in avoiding this, as we have already 
mentioned in discussing the creation of { human] acts. This then constitutes our 
coverage of the subject of the possibility of resurrection. 

As foT its actual occurrence, that is apprehended from the evidence supplied 
by tradition. Decisive evidence there attests to the reality of the assembly and the 
resurrection of people to he examined and judged, to be rewarded and punished. 
Someone may ask: Do the atoms disappear and then arc restored or do they 
endure while their accompanying accidents cease to be and are subsequently 
restored to their original configuration? We respond: Both cases are possible in 
reason but tradition does not indicate a decisive proof that specifies either one or 
the other. It is not inconceivable that the bodies of humans come to resemble the 
bodies in the ground and are subsequently reconstituted as they had been once 
before, but we do not consider it impossible that only some part of the body 
disappears to be later reconstituted. God alone has knowledge ci what will 
ultimately happen to them and what is their final end. 



Section 

on Various Characteristics of the Afterlife 
\s Stipulated in T radition 


Among these there is the punishment of the grave and the interrogation by 
Munkar and Nakir. The orthodox consider these proven since they are among 
the things possible according to reason. God has the power ro revive a d(a j 
person and to older the two angels to question him about his Lord and h, s 
Prophet. All of this is possible according to reason and the eviden ce or tradition 
attests to it as well. Thus it must be accepted. Concordant reports confirm 
ilia: the Prophet, God bless him and keep him, requested the laird God to spare 
him the punishment of the grave. Relating each one of these reports concerning 
these matters would be burdensome. Adoreovet, prior to the appearance of rhe 
proponents of heretical innovations and sectarian tendencies, they had not ceased 
to he advertised by the righteous forefathers. 

Among the passages of the Boot of God that testify to these natters is His 
statement in the story of Pharoah and his family: u And there encompassed the 
people ofPbaroah an evil punishment; the fire, to which they shall be exposed 
morning and evening” [40:45 ^46 b This text proclaims the reality of their being 
punished in the grave prior to assembling For the last judgment since it is God 
Himself who men Lions it. And it is then that He says: “And on the day when the 
Hour has arrived, "cast the people of Pharoah into that most terrible punishment'” 
[continuation of 40:4&1, 

In order to deny the punishment of the grave, those who do invoke the 
arguments of the heretics and who disparage the law, say: We observe a dead 
person in the same state as when we buried him and we know of necessity that 
he is dead. IF we left him in full light Tor a long time, he would remain just as we 
arc accustomed to see him. Saying this reveals the speaker's lack of composure 
in faith and trust in certainty. That is tantamount to considering inconceivable 
the resurrection of decayed bones and the reconstitution of body parts that 
have been dispersed in the bellies of wild beasts or the giKitards of birds of prey, 
in far flung regions following the path of the winds and in other situations 
like these. 

Furthermore, understand that the doctrine we approve is that the interrogation 
takes place in the parts known to God, such as the heart or an tit her organ, and 
that God restores that part to life in order for the questioning to be addressed to 
it. This i& entirely possible according to reason and is attested decisively by the 
evidence of tradition. The denial and exaggeration they mention are the same as 
the denials of those persons who rejected the Prophets having seen sngeEs even 
while he was sitting among them.. 
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Chapter: [Ort the wul ami its significance] 

Someone may say. Explain the soul to us; what is its significance? There are 
different opinions about it We answer: Whit is most probably true in our 
view, is that the soul is a subtle body that is intermingled with the sensible body 
God, the Exalted, ordinarily preserves life in ihe body for as king as the soul fe 
intermingled with it. If and when the soul separates from it, In the normal course 
of things, death succeeds life. 

Furthermore, the soul of the believer is raised to the sky and transported in 
the gullet of a bird to paradise, as likewise that of the unbeliever drops into the 
abyss, as warranted by the sacred traditions. Life is an accident by which the 
atoms are revived, as also when life is restored to it, the soul is revived by life. 
This then is our doctrine concerning the soul. 


Chapter: On paradise and htUfirt 

Paradise and he!IFire have both been created, given that reason does nut regard 
this as impossible and verses of the book of God attest to it, Among them is His 
saying: u , . and a paradise as large as the heavens and the earth reserved for the 
righteous” [3:133], To reserve a thing is to announce that it exists and is actually 
real, God, the Exalted, also says: £( .. and indeed he saw him in another instance, 
by the Lote-tree of the far bourdaiy, near which is the Garden of Refuge” 
[S3:13—15 J. Numerous concordant reports in the story of Adam, on whom be 
peace, confirm the existence of paradise and of Adam’s entry into it, his having 
committed an error in it, bis having been expelled from it, and finally promised 
that he would return to it. All of this is attested by decisive evidence as derived 
from verses the import of which was elaborated through the transmission of solid 
and trustworthy persons. 

Certain factions of the \Wtaiilites deny the creation of paradise and hellfircn 
They insist there is no advantage in having created them prior to the time for 
reward and punishment, and they construe what the verses in the story of Adam, 
on whom be peace, proclaim as indicating a garden in Uus world only. But this 
nukes a mockery of religion and deviates from the universal agreement uf 
Muslims. Among the dungs they rail on about is to say that there is no advantage 
in the creation of paradise and hell fire at the present moment a statement 
that is worthless. According to the principles of the orthodox, the acts of the 
Creator cannot be attributed to specific purposes, He doc? whatever He wished 
and decides however He wants. 

Furthermore* how can they refute those who say to them: God, the Exalted, 
knew that the creation of paradise and hcllflre is a benefit to faith and the rules 
uf reason? This is not far from what their theories allege about grace, and about 
the good and the best 
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Chapter: On .he Bridge (and the Bthnte, the Poo! and the page.) 

The Bridge [at-fieit ]« confitmed on the tai* of riecMn in the haditk k is 
a bnclnc ext ndfng over the inferno by which the tot and the fciUmve. When 
“yey Xve there, the angel, are told: “Stop *- » h« q~ed [37:24], 

lire Balance [tl-mlzan] truly exists, Likewise docs the Peril |s/ havfl Jnij 
the books in which the accounts of created beings are recorded. Reason rc^ s 
none of these impossible and the evidence m tradition esmbltshes everyth, ng * e 

mention here with complete certainty. 

[f thev want to raise doubts about the Budge, they point out tha,, in the 
faditk concerned with the Bridge, it is described as thinner than a hair and 
sharper than a sword It would be impossible for people to enter onto a bndgeof 
that description. They likewise deny the Balance and maintain that the reward 
and punishment apply to the deeds themselves and they are accidents which 

cannot be weighed- 

In regard to what they say about the Bridge, it is obvious m its worthle SS ,i C55i 
sintt there is nothing impossible in moving about in the a^r anti walking on 
water. How could someone deny this whose religion obliges them to admit that 
a staff changed into a serpent, the seas parted and the dead were restored to 
the world of the living? As for what is weighed, it is comprised in the pages, 
chai record the deeds which the Lord God weighs according to the value of 
the wages merited by the deeds and what they have earned in the way oJ rewards 
and punishments. This account will suffice tu show you the correct way to affirm 
mutters in tradition. 



Section 

ON Reward and Punishment, the Spoiling of Hum,* 
Acts, and the Refutation of the Mu'tazilitf? 

THE KHAWARIj, AND THE MURjI>A ON THE ’ 

Promise and the Threat 


Reward, according to the orthodox j 3 not a predetermined right, nor is the 
compensation decided in advance. It is rather a gift hestowed by God, the Exalted 
LiicW, punishment is not obligatory but, when ii occurs, it is an act of justice 
cm the part of God. What God promises in the way of reward oi threatens as 
punishments lie proclaims out of justice and pledges in full truth. Everything 
that we already said to prove that there exists no obligation on God t the Exalted, 
applies here. 

llte Mu ( tazilkes maintain that the reward is obligatory'on God, the Exalted, 
and likewise punishment is required for the commission of mortal sins that have 
not been repented. However, according to the majority' of them, punishment 
does not carry the same degree of obligation as reward because the reward must 
be fulfilled, whereas, according to the Basrans and one faction of the Baghdad is, 
punishment may be waived. However, the meaning of saying that it is deserved, 
in their view, is. that it is good in that it occurs to someone who deserves it. If it 
were not so, it would not be good for the punishment to last for an eternity. This 


is in reality the doctrine they hotd. 

lf we should grant them here the premise that reason determines what is bad 
and what is good, we may still impose on them, following the rules of their own 
principle, examples that they have no way to deal with. One is that, if a master 
were to provide provisions for his servant and keep him from wanting, and yet 
the servant did not fully serve him bui instead held back in the major portion of 
his efforts, the servant deserves nothing from his master as compensation for 
services rendered by him. Similarly, with a person who is highly respected within 
his family, if he is generous with his son and provides all his needs, and the son 
honours him, respects him and seeks his approval and strives to earn it, therefore, 
that person is not owed in regard for his assistance any more than he has already 
obtained from the beneficence that has accrued to his credit. 

If then this is the situation with a person who provides services ^another 
like himself, a servant who tried to compare his own acts of service yrth Gw 
bounteous generosity to him in any single instance won tn t 
God completely acquitted and fulfilled in regard to any of Ms «*"***^ 
The Lord God has the right to be worshipped; His fnvu rs to hum 
without interruption. If the servant tried to count them, e cou ^ 

the servant, who is already immersed in the favours bestowed by God. be 
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additional r^rds for the small trifling of his tte ara no, ,1^ 

°T:lTZu ^'s acknowledgment u r,h e fe 
SASmH-d in exchange for fulfilling an oblation ,h» ** £ 

SowleWcod’s generosity* the Lor ^■-&r fte 

rewards He has already allotted the servant. 1 here is no escape from this. 


Chapter; [Off eternal reward] 

One mieht say to the Mu'taailitts: If it is conceded to you that the reward i s 
earned by right, how would you justify its eternal duration, given that the*** 
obedience drat issue from the person subject to the imposed obligation were of 
limited extend Why are ihe compensations not 3ikew.se limited in extend 

They may say: It is like this only because reward is a benefit that .s agreeable, 
free from anything that might cause apprehension, and undisturbed by premoni¬ 
tions of trouble, If a reward might possibly cease, in that he would know that it 
might come to m end, the rewarded person would not find it agreeable We answer: 
Why did you not state that there*™*! must be at the highest degree of tranquillity 
and be exempt from all troubled Is that m>i what you were asking about? 

Moreover, the favours the servant must acknowledge with gratitude in this 
world are mixed with ordeals and anxieties and yet they are none the less truly 
favours. If it is not inconceivable for the favours mixed with adversity still to 
require being acknowledged with gratitude, it is nut inconceivable in regard to 
rewards as well. The Lord God has, moreover, the power to make those rewarded 
oblivious lo considerations of cessation or apprehensions of changes all the way 
ro the end of the period assigned them Hence what precludes rewards being 
established, as we have just stipulated. For J limited time? 

Furthermore* we can ask here: If this is your doctrine in regard to rewards, 
what do you say ahnnt punishment? Are ihey set with lime limitations 1 If the 
situation follows the customary pattern of the visible world* we know of necessity 
that a person who has committed a single sin which is presumed thereafter to 
continue with that person indefinitely, does not rightly merit a punish me Fit for 
it that is itself everlasting and without end. Hence how could that be regarded as 
good on the part of the absolutely Most Mercifijl and Most Generous? 

They may say: God consigns to hellfire only those about whom He knotf* 
that if He relents, they will return to doing what they were forbidden to do. 
reply: This will not save you from our objections. It is our doctrine to hold that 
the punishment may be prolonged and that later God causes the death uf il> L ^ c 
He knows that, if He were to relent, they would revert to acts they were forbidden 
or ihat He deprives them of their minds after the punishment is complete l 
should suffice to achieve our purpose here. 
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An issue that may be put to them concerns their douri™ ,k . 
occurs in this hot rather that they are postponed until the end /lu^T 
a „d until the day of heavy judgment gives way t0 the Jly pf J ™ ™ld 
i, not in confonmty with the rules of reason, when fulfill!™ and . " : Bl " 

js possible, .0 delay the right of those who deserve it or lo withhold n fr™ ^ 
who has earned it. For a person of means to deliberately delay aZkJ™ 
‘ debt is counted as an tniustice according to the founder of the law E 

This observation .S further supported by the fact that punishment f u |fd s , 
certain role in the life Ol this world since, according to the unanimous agreement 
of the community, the penalties inflicted on those who deserve them are for then 
a punishment. If it is not inconceivable that punishment fulfils this 
what precludes understanding certain favours as aspects of reward, even though 
they have that function in this world? 


Chapter: [On the spoiling of good deeds and the threat] 

The Khawlrij 1 maintain that a person who commits a single sin and is not 
inspired to repent of it, spoils Ins good deeds and dies deserving to remain 
forever in painful torment. They go so far as to declare the person who commits 
even a single sin an unbeliever [kafir]. The Ihtdiyya 2 among them held that he is 
to be characterized as guilty of ingratitude [kufr\ as derived from the ingratitude 
tor a favour given rather than to ascribe to him unbelief which mates him guilty 
of polytheism [sAir*]. The toriqa ] among them maintain that the person who 
disobeys dt>es not believe in God in the tame way as those guilty of polytheism. 

The Mu'u^ilitesi agtee wills the Khawartj in upholding the meriting of 
eternal future punishment, as we will explain in detail later. They, however, 
separate from the KhawSrij on two points. In the fust place, they do not regard 
the perpetrator of a grave sin as an unbeliever, nor would they describe him as 
faithful. They insist that he occupies an intermediate position and they classify 
him as impious [/Sjh?J. They depart in a second respect in holding that the eternal 
punishment is reserved exclusively for those who commit grave sins, whereas, 
for the KLhawarij, alt sins arc grave sins. The Mu*tazilitcs, by contrast, divide sins 
into those that are venial and those that are grave, in accord with a distinction wt 
will outline in a special chapter. 

Our purpose now is to rebut the proponents of the threat and thus we 
ssy: Following your principle the threat of an everlasting punishment applies 
to someone who commits a single lapse and because of it the reward for acts of 


l the KhawaOjj or Ktiarijiusi were one of (hr earliest d iasenting ^CtS in Jfijam. Many thtvIoiJicaJ 
issues ft nit arose when they were hy this group, among them the status of * sLnninp 
Muslim and the matter discussed in [his chapter. 

- The Ibldiyya ate one facrinn nf the Kliawarif. 

^ The A74lriq.a w* -auodicr sub^TWp nf the fthawSrij. 
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obedience are spoiled. Tta, despite conceding your false prrncp e, is un^ 
Sin" M reason. The bases of ***** and its precepts refer to sitlwj 
in the visible world. We knew very well that >» regard to someone who strTes 
another and erpends his effort constantly to fulfil his obligation to him during* 
period of a hundred years and beyond but then commits a single mfractio^ 
one would consider good despoiling him of credit for all 1. IS good acri ons w 
account of a single bad deed, If it were true that reward and ptmahmem cancel 
each Other, reward is no more appropriately reduced and spoiled than punish**,,, 
annulled, The law demonstrates the obviation of bad by good deeds and tfe 
vitiating of a punishment is the more appropriate, Ciod. the Lxa!red> has said; 
“For pood deeds remove those that are bad [11. J14], 

Moreover, acts of obedience are well established is to their actuality ^tid 
in the validity or fulfilling them. Tf persisting in a grave sin wore to annul the 
rewards for such acts, that would deny thor own validity as is (he case with 
apostasy and departing from the Sunna. In such cases the set that spoils the 
effect of good deeds constitutes itself a rejection of the validity of the acts of 
worship. Furthermore, according to them, reward is merited by act? of obedience 
because they are good acts and take place as such- That is just as true* despite 
having committed one grave sin, as it is true without it- 

They may say: The perpetrator of a grave sin is an impious person and a 
deviator. It is contradictor}' to conjoin the reward with impiety. The reward heralds 
saintliness whereas impiety denies it. We respond: There is no disagreement 
that he qualifies as being obediently pious, that he knows God T that he is of 
solid faith, a true monotheist, and has all the other traits wc ascribe to the saints. 
The contradiction lies only in conjoining signs of deviation and agreement in 
the same instance. Bur it is not inconceivable to oppose one thing and to be in 
agreement on another. Moreover, if there is no doubt as to the spoiling and 
annulling, why not annul the punishment and make the reward prevail, as, in 
fact, we have determined to be the case. 

On occasion the proponents of the threat invoke the literal sense of some 
passages of the Holy Book. We will mention hero the most obscure of them 
and provide some guidance as to the method fo follow in discussing them. One 
they draw support from is Goifs statement: ., an d if someone kills a believer 
intentionally, his recompense is hell to abide forever in it” [+£J] This is, they 
suppose, the formal designation of the threat and the eternity of the punishment 
lire commentators have discussed this verse at length. It is, however, not our 

aim here to review all that they have said about it. Rather we cite only what tffl! 
help settle the matter here. 

. r Ibn ^ bb j s h f Slld thaE thc meaning of the verse, “and if someone kills a 
believer, is that thc person considered killing him permissible and the wilfulness 
m neahty can only issue from a person who regards It as permissible. As for those 

" h ? M “ ** *« ™"S “ «f *e most grave si®, rhev n satisfied vrith 

their own inclination m rhe matter and are restrained by what they believe, They 
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do not pr*« d «* *J e " «f* Wlth pw f«r and horror. The sim „r 
this is th*. wl ’ en 1116 Lor J God spok e of revenge and the obligation to ^ “ 
He did not “ s9c “ te 11 Wlth the “ d e “mal punishment and y el JZ P * 
hoc. He mentioned eternal punishment He did not specify the obligation to Mr T 
tetetige This is Hie best prod that the threat of eternal punishment iw >Ct 
the unbelievers whose killing is permitted and on whom the ostensible role is n0 , 
relevant. The person who makes war against Muslims [the W.J is not subject 
to our laws and, if he is killed, the obliption to seek revenge does not apply j n 


hifw CSfifi. 

Moreover, the Lerrn used for eternal punishment [at-khuHuH although it 
literal]) Indicates an eternal duration, is net explicitly so stated. One can express 
it and intend by it the prolongation of a period or an extreme lenph of time, 
ft has that sense when, for example, one expresses a wish for a king- to have 
an everlasting reign. The proponents of the threat believe that their doctrine k 
definitive but ir is obvious that an issue that is subject to different understandings 
cannot yield certainly. 

Furthermore* their reasoning may be opposed by in voting the following 
saying of God: “God will never forgive those who associate other gods with Him 


but He ^’iD forgive everything else of whomever He may wish” (4 43]. This is an 
explicit textual reference to the point under discussion. There is no avenue open 
for them to construe this verse to allow for contrition, for two reasons. One is 
that the acceptance of contrition is obligatory, according to them, and thus the 
forgiveness does not depend on God’s being willing to forgive. The second is 
thar find, the Exalted, makes a distinction between the polytheist and all others. 
Contrition in the ease of polytheism has no effect and is cut off, even as contrition 
for acts of disobedience may annul the application of the penalties associated with 
them. There is much more room for additional discussions about the ostensible 
application of the texts but this should suffice, r ‘ 


Chapter; [A grave sin mins the rewardfor acts of obedience according 
iv ike Mrfiazilites] 

The general run of the Mu‘taxi tiies maintain ihat a single grave sin spoils the 
reward for acts of obedience even if they are numerous. Ahjubbih and his son 
held that lapses only spoil the reward for these pious acts if they exceed them. 
If the pious acts are more* they overrule the evil acts and cancel their effect. 
Moreover, they did not consider the number of pious acts and sins but only 
tuck into account the magnitude* of the remuneration and the penalties. It might 
happen that a single grave sin carries a penalty that surpasses the remuneration 
attached to numerous pious acts. However* there is no way to ascertain their 
respective magnitudes but rather this is a matter that is known exclusively 
by God, They have made a muddled attempt to IInd an equal standard for good 
atid bad acts but they have come up with tin precise standard for it. The son of 
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., tw„, rannut happen since thosc ™ b,eCt t0 the le « al <*b!i Ka , r - 
al-Jubba’i *»«!■T paradise or hell. If the values of the sood ^ * 

theirtinE e^vsleur would entai! unother. b,^ 

l0a, AM n t h a . they have mentioned here is confiurf and S oe S nowhere. The* . 
in retd to the cognizance of God, no grave S ,n who* penalty «ce eds £ 
ienwrneration for char acknowledge Things are known by therr o PPWitR 
The remuneration for the cognizance of God is known by the penalty f w ih 
opposite They ought to have admitted that sms are annulled by acknowtedp^ 
oS If th ey do not do this, their hallucinations about some acts surpass 
dihers and how a few of them cancel a multitude prove false. Moreover, it is 
not rationally inconceivable that a servant whose obedient acts are many, but 
who commits some errors, may be punished by his master tor a time and only 
subsequently restored to his good graces, even though h.s errors were fa* 
tihan his good deeds]. Thus everything they have mentioned is purely arbitrary 
and yields no positive result. 

Furthermore, contrition is i repentance, as we will describe it later. A person 
who endeavours to spread corruption on earth his whole life and persist * 
committing sacrilege throughout his days wiU find that a single repentance far 
those acts cancels diem, even if repenting causes him less trouble and pain [than 
his evil acts are worth}- Therefore, all they have said is false 


Chapter: On the different* betmm venia f a nd grave sins 

Someone might say; You left off mentioning the venial and gTavt sins earlier 
Make clear now how to distinguish between the two types. We respond; The 
doctrine we approve is that all sins ire grave since one cannot measure the value 
of the sins by taking into consideration dte person who is the one disobeyed by 
committing it. A thing might be counted as a minor fault if ascribed to a person 
of equal rank which, if it were to involve a king, would become a grave error for 
which one could be executed. The Lord God is the most awesome sovereign on* 
can disobey and the most deserving of reverent obedience. Any sin that carries 
with it opposition to God is momentously grave, Hut sins, however momeiuou-s 
they might be for reasons just explained^ vary in their degree of importance. 
Sumc are more momentous Lhan others. This is similar to our judgment that the 
prophets each have an excellence and an elevated rank but that some are superior 
to others. This is the doctrine chat we find most acceptable. 

Someone might point out that there are sins which do not diminish ones 
integrity and do not necessitate excluding one*s testimony, whereas there are y][IlC 
that make one’s testimony unacceptable. In arriving at the judgment pertaining 
10 this world, you should distinguish then [host that take away integrity trrtfti 
those that do not invalidate its function. We respund: That is not part of o uT 
present purpose. The discussion of recusing and validating witnesses fells 
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ioa W> Of ** i«"St Ho ^ er > » s “‘ e «>“ ™ Mtei briefly, w hold tint even- 

L) |fe' , c<‘ t ^ > ,_i , j ■ ■ | b for telLgion and for 

re |idou 5 sentiments is a matter that diminishes integrity and aov offence that 

does not indicate this but instead preserves the good repute of the per™ who 
does it is something that does not cancel legal integrity. This then i s th* be St wav 
[0 distinguish one of the two types from the other. 

Chapin [On those who die while persevering in an act of disobtdimc] 

\ believer who dies while stili persevering in an act of disobedience cannot be 
consigned conclusively to the chastisement of hell. Instead his. case is entrusted 
t „ bis Lord God, If God punishes him, that is fair of him; if He refrains from 
inflicting punishment, that is due to His beneficence and mercy. This cannot 
be denied either in reason or in the law. This is die doctrine of the Basrans 
uid some of the Baghdadis. But many of the Baghdadi Mu'Wilites hold that 
a pardon is not possible. It is incumbent on God, the Exalted, to inflict on the 
unrepentant sinner an eternal punishment. Yet this doctrine of theirs is averse to 
the rules of reason. The goodness of forgiveness and overlooking the commission 
of sins is unconccalable. The kw articulates it and urges it be done. If it is 
good for one of us to forgive, despite taking pleasure in exacting revenge and 
satisfying one^ thirst for it, and despite exposing himself to the harm inherent 
in suppressing his anger, how much more appropriate and apt to consider good 
tiod's grant of pardon since Ht i$ exempt of all need and truly hears the attribute 
of complete self-sufficiency But what they assert would nullify the beneficence 
of God and His mercy They declare what Ht does in this world obligatory and 
they impose un Him the rules of punishment that are to apply id the future. 
Those who adhere to such doctrines are no longer attached to religion. 

Chapter: [On intercession ] 

Having confirmed the possibility of forgiveness and shown that the testimony of 
the Holy Book and the Sun no attest to it, we will not mention it further since it is 
so wdj known. Subsumed under it T however, is the intercession of the prophets 
and the reduction of the penalties of dinners because of their intervention. 

The doctrine of the orthodox is that intercession is true. Those who 
deny forgiveness, deny it also. Those who admit the ptissibility of pardon and 
forgiveness coming spontaneously from God do not preclude the possibility 
of intercession. However, some of them preclude it, despite upholding che 
possibility of pardon. But that is the ultimate in ignorance and no .serious person 
would accept it. 

Our procedure consists of demonstrating by methods alluded ro car ici c iat 
a prophet’s intercession is rationally possible. 11 we base the matter on i c pure 
truth and do not follow their doctrine about the determination of good aiu a , 
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the Lord God does whoever He wishes. If *e follow along with then, lt * 
agree with their false beliefs, this doetrmc reverts to the evidence supplied by tl|e 
vSblc world. It would not he considered bad, in the view of intelligent p eof | e 
for a king to intercede on behalf of one of his most loyal and devoted asS0CIlta 
for a crime of his that deserves to be punished. No one would den; this e* CC p, 

the pigheaded* „ r . 

Once it is proven that there is the possibility of ^creession rationally, 

a superabundance of traditions also hive tested to It and those who desi* tQ 
consult them can find them recorded in books* These traditions, moreover, affirm 
the intercession on behalf of people who have committed grave sms because tht 
Prophet, God bless him and keep him, said: “My intercession is for the people 
of my community who have committed grave sins.' 1 He also said a propos of 
intercession, “Do not consider that it is for the God-fearing, rather it is for the 
sinners who are defiled", and he said, ( ‘I chose between intercession andentering 
half of my communiry into paradise, I chose intercession because it will do th$ 
most good,” Muslims agreed, prior to the appearance of deviations, on asking of 
God, the Exalted, that He accord them the benefits of intercession. This wish 


was unanimously agreed upon in centuries past without protest. 

If reason attests to its possibility and the evidence of tradition corroborates 
it, there remains subsequently no reason to deny it. In what we have ju^t 
mentioned, there is the refutation of the group who maintain ihat intercession 
can raise bin not reduce the status of those who art guilty of evil actions, since 
reports that have been transmitted attest to the application of intercession ill 
the case of persons who arc guilty of grave sins. Likewise, the requests for 
intercession have never stopped coming from both the God-fearing and those 
guiity of crimesi without any manifestation of disapproval against those who 
beseech God for the intercession of the Prophet on their behalf. 



Section 

On Names and Characteristics 


Chapter; [On the meaning of faith] 


Understand that the purpose of this chapter demands that we speak first about 
rise real nature of faith. It is a subject of dispute among various doctrinal factions 
in hlam. 

The Khawarij maintain that faith is an act of obedience and many of the 
Mu'taziliies arc inclined to this opinion as well, Bm their doctrines differ about 
whether or not to designate the supererogatory acts as faith. The Partisans nf 
hadith \&$k&b al-hadith\ hold that faith is cognizance in the heart, confession by the 
tongue, and acts performed by limbs and members. One of the ancients maintained 
that faith is cognizance in the heart and confessing to it. The Kairim iy ya believe 
that faith is the confession of the tongue and that alone Despite inner thoughts of 
unbelief* if faith is professed outwardly, such person is a true believer, according 
to them* even though he deserves an eternal punishment in hell fire. But a person 
whose faith is kept secret and is never actually made public is not a believer, 
although he merits the eternal life of paradise. 

The doctrine we approve is that the real nature of faith is true belief in find, 
the Exalted. A believer then is a person who truly has faith in God. Moreover, 
the profession of true belief, in reality* is an interior discourse hut it does not 
exist except with knowledge. We have explained clearly that interior discourse is 
produced in conformity with belief The proof that faith is the declaration of true 
belief is its lexical sense and Arabic root. This cannot be denied and thus there 
is no need to prove it. In the revelation we find, for example: 44 You will never 
have faith in us even though we are truthful 112:17]. That means. You will 


never believe us to be cruthru.l.’ 1 * 

Furthermore, the purpose of this chapter is to show that it is a doctrine 
of ihe orthodox to portray the impious person [f^stq ] as * believer, fhe proof 
on the basis of which he is termed a believer is lexical* He iis, in reality, a person 
who truly believes. The sign of this in the law is that legal judgments that are 
addressed exclusively to the believers are directed to the impious all the same 
as they arc directed, according to the unanimous agreement of the community* 
towards the pious. Thus the impious person is treated as a belie rer in respect to 
the legal rules that apply to him. He takes a share of the booty and he j reives 
from it the same amount as a righteous person. He is protect , e is ion in 
the cemetery of the Muslims and prayed over. All of this proves cone uS * - 
that ha is one of .hem. Moreover, oner one admits Thai hr aclnowfcdps G^j 
submits to and obeys Him, delates his faith in Him, .1 * 
him a believer, But, on the contrary, it is absurd to say of him: Th “™? 
acknowledges God does not believe in Him. The (hsnission '» *.s chapter 
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- Uii central purpose is the subject of the threat 

f cS that »pic in a c on , incin 

and eternal chastisement. nowe^i, t, 

manner earlier. scholars con firms what we have mentioned 
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P '" fi ln flith one cold not say this. I” t0 d <™°"sttMe that 
S the ac« of Obedience as faith, one cite, God's —,: "God 
“ Z « your faith to be lost” [2:143], They soy that what . mean, h ere , 
mmelv with the term “faith”, arc payers made m the dtreetton of jenmleu,, 
They might also adduce as proof the following sayng that has been related from 
the Prophet. God bless him and keep him: “Faith is composed of more than 
ninety qualities of which the first is to profess that there is no god bu t God and 
the last is to remove from the road harmful things.” W c now say: As for faith m 
the verse which they have invoked, it may be taken as signifying a declaration 
of true belief and its intent is as follows: God will never cause you to lose your 
conviction about what your prophet nude known to you when he instructed you 
to pray in the two different directions. A* for the kaditk, it is ao isolated one and 
is moreover susceptible to interpretation. The A ribs designate a thing: by the 
name of another thing if it indicates that thing or when it is a pari of it for some 

reason. 


Chapter: [ The increase of faith and Us diminution] 

Someone may ask: What is your doctrine concerning the increase of faith and 
its diminution? To that we reply: If we construe faith as the profession of true 
belief, one profession of faith k not superior to another, just as no knowledge is 
superior to another. Those who construe it as an act of obedience whether secret 
or open - a view towards which al-QalanisT inclined - may conceivably maintain 
that faith increases with each act of obedience and diminishes with acts of 
disobedEence, This, however, is a view we do not accept. 

If someone should object and say: Your principle obliges you to admit that 
the faith of a person engrossed in his own impiety is like that of the Prophet* God 
bless him and keep him, we respond: The Prophet, on whom be blessing and 
peace, surpasses his enemies by the constancy of his belief and God's making 
him immune to the deception of doubts and the convulsion of suspicions. True 
belief is an accident that does not endure but which k uninterrupted for the 
Prophet, may blessings and peace be upon him, whereas it exists for other 
people only at certain moments. For them ir ceases in moments of indifference 
The Prophet, on whom be blessing and peace, has several qualities of belief chat 
do not exist for other people except on some occasions. Thus his faith is in Chat 


I Evidently this le AbifMAbbas Ahmad b, ( Abd al-RabmSn al-Qatmisl, who was a snrcfenr and 
follower of Ihsn Kuirih, atewrg with Abu 5 ! Hasan al-Ash^ri. 
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sense greater. Ef faith were to be characterized as increasing and decreeing and 
were to mean what we have just mentioned, this would be correct. Understand 
accordingly! 

Someone may say: It has been reported from your ancestors that faith is 
linked to the will or God. When someone used to he asked about hk faith, he 
would answer that he is a believer, God willing. What is one to make of that? We 
reply: Faith existed at that moment conclusively and without doubt, but the faith 
that is the mark of success and a sign of salvation is a faith to come at the end. 
The early Muslims were thinking or that and they associated it with God's will, 
without implying any doubt about the faith they already possessed, 



Section 

On Repentance 


The true lexical meaning of repentance is to return. Thus one says in Arabic 
t&ba, nab* or *n2ba about someone who H com« back" or ‘Wns*. j f ^ 
ascribes repentance to a human, it implies that he icturns from committing 
to a suite of regretting having done them, as we would define it in the idiom of 
the theologians- If repentance is ascribed to the acts of God, it signifies the 
restoration of His favour and beneficence to flis servant. 

If someone asks us to formulaic a precise expression of the nature of 
repentance according to our usage, we respond as follows. Repcrtlance is regret for 
an act of disobedience tor the sate of the thing that made regretting it necessary 
Moreover, repentance is always accompanied by qualities that are not a part of ji 
in general and it is accompanied by qualities that occur in certain cases and not 
in others. As for those qualities that always accompany repentance, one of them 
Is grief and sadness over previously having teen responsible for infringing the 
rights of God since it is impossible to properly repent without this. I hose who 
are happy and joyous over what they have escaped from have not truly repented of 
having done it. Another quality associated with it is the wish that what happened 
in the past had never occurred. Every person who truly repents of an act must 
have the quality of wishing tliat what happened in the past had not happened. 

Among the qualities associated with repentance in only certain cases is the 
resolution to avoid reverting to that of which the obligated person repented. This 
does not apply in every situation since this resolution is valid only for someone 
who can still do what he did previously, A eunuch* for example, cannot validly 
make a resolution, to give up committing adultery, nor can a mute resolve to 
abandon falsely defaming honourable women. But if repentance issues from a 
person who still has the ability to commit an act like those he regrets, there 
should be no doubt but that his repentance is accompanied by the resolution not 
to revert to them, li is an impossibility lor him to be prepared to resume what, 
out of respect for God, he repented of having done previously. 

Someone may ask: Why did you not claim that contrition is repentance? 
We answer: Because repentance is that in which contrition does not cease. The 
other factors may increase or vary. An example is something that exists once and 
disappears another time. The Apostle of God, God bless him and keep him, has 
said: “Repentance is contrition. 11 This definition must be ours as well because 
it derives from & report from the prophet and is thus confirmed by evidence. 
Someone asks: Why is it not permitted to label abstaining from acts of disobedience 
repentance even without contrition? We respond: This is something the law 
regards as repugnant. An insolent person who tires of his insolence and takes up 
some acceptable practices but his not repented of past sins and has instead 
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^solved io return to them would be said to be a per * Qn . 
nut someth who is contrite for having done it. ?tven up sin but 

this then is the true nature of contrition and its charier* i * 
i mention of what must accompany it in general and in sneci^^ ^ ■ lls ° 
Someone may ask: What does it mean when you say (hat contrition is 

for^ «■“ “ r "T*** requiring it? We respond: This precision is indisU^We 
because those who commit an evil act and repent of it because it causes * 
harm and depletes their strength are persons who have repented but are nit 
contrite. Legal contrition applies exclusively to a person who repents of ha™.* 
omitted a duty owed to God, e 


Chapter: [On the acceptance of contrition) 

It j& not obligatory in reason for God to accept contrition. The MuAaailites all 
dgree in declaring that accepting contrition is incumbent on God, high indeed is 
He above their words. A general proof that there is no obligation cm God was 
given previously. Furthermore, if we refer to whai happens in the visible world, 
nothing here confirms that contrition must necessarily be accepted, [fa person 
commits a wrong against another, violates his honour, and is excessive in his 
enmity toward him, but then offers his excuses, the acceptance of his contrition 
is not obligatory according to the rules of reason. On the contrary the person who 
was violated and whose rights were usurped may forgive him if he wishes or 
refuse to do so, About what we have said here there is no doubt. 

From the point of view of tradition what confirms tins is [he universal 
agreement of the community to beseech God to accept contrition and of humility 
towards Him in supplication out of the hope that it wit! be acceptable. If the 
acceptance of contrition were obligatory, there would be no meaning for the 
supplications nr urgency in praying for it. 

Someone may say’ This is your doctrine in regard to reason and what it 
requires. What is your doctrine in regard to the acceptance of contrition with 
respect to tradition? Is the acceptance certain or not? We answtTr It is not certain, 
in our view, but is rather to be hoped for and it is likely to happen. However* 
the probability of it is not definite. This matter is, moreover, susceptible co 
interpretation. Nevertheless, we are certain that there is no reason why it must 
be accepted, nor are we sure of iis acceptance on the basis of either tradition or 
God's promise. Instead wc believe only that it is prubable and, when the conditions 
denoting the contrition are most abundant, the probability of it surpasses even 
this. 


Chapter: | The necessity of contrition J 

Contrition is obligatory for humans but reason does not indicate its bein^ 
obligatory, since none of the legal regulations were established on the basis of 
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is necessary to avoid sins and to repent of those done prevnoasly. 

11 Furthermert 3 cormtion is divided into two sorts. One concerns whato* 
owes to tied exclusively and rhe other is what one owes to other human beings. 

In regard to the contrition one owes to God exclusively, it may be satisfied 
without Ship into consideration anything other than God. As for wha, ls 
owed that involves the rights ofothei human beings, .t is further divided. A part 
cannot be satisfied short of being acquitted ol what is due other humans and 
another parr applies without that. In respect to what is satisfied without that, 
it concerns all eases in which a person’s repentance can be real without being 
acquitted of the obligation to satisfy the rights of the humans involved. 

An example of this is a killing which requires retaliation but which may 
be validly repented of without the killer submitting himself to those who have 
the right to retaliate against-him. If he repents, his contrition satisfies wliai is due 
to God and his tcfosal to submit to the reprisal that is due someone else is a 
new act of Hisuhedicroe which does not invalidate the contrition. Of rhe ;il!(r. 


nevertheless, he ought to acquit himself flnd show contrition m regard Lft Et as 
well- Often contrition that would apply to a cast involving the rights of humans 
cannot be effective unless one satisfies what is owed them. Such would be the 
case in Lite usurpation of goods belonging to another. Repenting for it is not valid 
as Jong as the perpetrator is still involved in the usurpation. Do nut therefore 
hold on to the diversity in individual cases but tale heed instead of the repentance 
dud tiod t the exalted, in the negative or the affirmative. 


Chapter: \ On contrition for tome stns but not others] 

Those who have committed several crimes or several sins may validly repent 
of some of (hem even while persisting in the others, Abu Hauhim and those 
who follow him hold that contrition is not valid unless one abstains front ail sins. 
But ihis opinion of rlieirs is contrary to good sense and the requirements of 
received law. A person who lias made any number of blunders, or even committed 
horrendous acts may, in the normal way things work, validly disavow the greater 
part of them-and be excused ever while he persists in doing some of them. 

The leading masters coined The following example for this situation. They 
said: A person who usurps goods belonging To another man, committing several 
crimes against him and contributing to the violation of his honour, and who, among 
the multitude of crimes tie commits, breaks a pen of his, but then subsequently 
repays him for all the damage ho did and submits ro the other man T s judgment 
and willingly obeys his orders, although he does not excuse himself of having 
broken the pen, his being excused of the horrendous acts of which he repented 
is nevertheless valid. That cannot be denied by any reasonable person. 

What confirms our doctrine here is That there is a unanimous consensus of the 
community that, if an unbeliever converts to Islam and repents of his previous 
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un bdkf T his repentance is valid, even if he persists in 
sin. The doctrine of Abu Hish.m i s that his repentance is not valid "1^ * ■'r f 
l,as accepted Islam and submitted to its regulations, he is srill « SDnn ,: K | ' ,r * 
previous unbelief. This, however, breaches the universal agreement ofMusIb “ 
If those who support Ins doctrine maintain that contrition for the sin is reau i 
only because it is bad and that applies to all sins in genera], repentance Tor anevU 
act is not valid while per strung ln another evil act. Thdrarfeumcnt, however 
is false in ways that arc too many to enumerate and which this handbook of 
theology not include. 

Nevertheless, one of them thiu Is more readily proven false is his ardent 
that the pious act is sc constituted by its being good. Accordingly, it follows 
necessarily that a pious act cannot validly be pious if one shuns any other pious 
net. The matter, however, was not liU that according to Abu Hashim himself. 
Likewise the evil act is to be avoided because it is bad and it would follow therefore 
that one should not think of avoiding an evil act as long as one is committing 
another evil act and intending to persist in doing so. Thus what they say is false 
in every way. Furthermore, contrition is repentance and one may envision □ 
repentance for one variety of sin even in the midst of m overwhelming passion 
for a sin of another kind. 


Chapter; \ On ike renewal of repentance] 

Whoever repenti of an evil act and whose repentance is accompanied by contrition 
according to its proper conditions but who subsequently remembers that evil 
act should, according to the doctrine of the Qadr [Abo Bakr at-Bsqili&nl], 
may God be pleased with him, renew his repentance each time he recalls it, If 
he docs not repent of it on each occasion, he will begin to take comfort in it or 
satisfaction and that brings him back into the original impiety, thereby nullifying 
his repentance. 

This is wbaE he says but I believe it demands some further consideration 
since it is. not inconceivable that a person repent and that later he remember it 
and turn away without taking any pleasure or joy from it but also not repenting 
for it all over again. It is incontestable that he is not required to prolong bis 
repentance and be troubled his whole life by memories of it- That is something 
we ask Gnd to help us with. 

litre if someone asks: What do you say about a servant who performs his 
acts of obedience but then later repents of having done them? We reply: It is 
inconceivable that a person who has acknowledged God, the Exalted, would 
repent of having obeyed Him. To repent of a matter that brought upon oneself 
some harm attached to it is not inconceivable. Cut this situation is the same 
repenting a pious act simply because it is a pious act. 

Our purpose in the preceding statements is to show thnt the QfdL m.sy 
God be merciful to him, made the renewal of repentance obligatory, as speci it 
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. ; j- if hr does not renew the repentance* this is a n^ 

earlier. Subsequently^he sa . ntT i,, ri n remains valid since nothing 

act nf disobedience. However tbejms Then I 

annuls a previous act nf tW*P*£ act and « is also necessary £ 

not'S repeated * the moment we determined that.. hid hecon* 

obligatory on him This t herus ^ discusse J. Contrition is one of the 

For our part this is necessary for ill discussions of it to be 

acts of religious worsh.p and .1 »r« "»£ £ rheexperES who£Jumirlethts 
absolutely conclusive Raiher it is quite possible tor i 

subject to fail to agree. 

Chapter: |7t the new found faith in an u::bd<rt!r eimlntwnf 

When an unbeliever comes to believe in God. his forth is not arnnnrion for his 
former unbelief. Contrition exists only if he repents of his unbcl.ef U someone 
askv What if he believes hut does not repent of his unbelief? That, in our view, 
ia simply impossible. Rather it is necessary for his new faith to be .ssociacd with 
repentance (hr unbelief. Afterward the responsibility for unbelief is diminished 
hv the faith and the repentance, according to the unanimous consensus of the 
community. This point is indisputable. Every other matter connected with modes 
of contrition is susceptible to suppositions that art uncertain, as we have said. 


Chapter: [(ht the cflntntfott ofa person who reverts to riff] 

For someone who repents and tiis contrition is valid but then reverts to die sin T 
bis past contrition remains valid. The purpose in mentioning this, is tn inform Jr on 
that contrition is out of the acts of worship which can be determined as being 
cither valid or useless. If the aft was done in accord with rhe proper conditions 
for it, one cannot declare ns validity null and void on the basis of what happens 
after it has passed. Nevertheless, those who revert to a sirs must renew the 
contrition. This new contrition is, moreover* another act of worship and is other 
than the one we cited, 

These then are the principles of contrition that we would mention, leaving 
out nothing that properly belongs in a handbook of doctrines. 



Section 

The Doctrine of the Imamate 


The subject of the discussion in this section does not in itself 
fundamental principle of belief. However the danger of falling w * 

enor over it is too gnve for someone to remain ignorant of the principle!^ 
hsre . Two tendencies, both forbidden, occur in regard to this subject accordi™ 
to those who specialize m disputation. One is an inclination on the D , ri r 
various groups to engage in partisanship and to transcend the limits oft h 
Die second consists of taking into account matters in which interpretations mi 
possible but concerning which there is no way to achieve certainty The Qadl ai [ 
other masters of ours, may God be pleased with him and them have Written 
books that cover the subject of the imamate chaustivelyand in which a rea.sor.able 

person will be completely satisfied - a sure guide for those who warn to reach the 
end and comprehend it fully. 


Our purpose in this handbook is to proclaim the basic principles of the 
topic and, accordingly, we cite those that are certain. With the aid of God we 
distinguish those that ate subject to the interpretations of ciperl* from those 
that are of cundusive certainty. J his arrangement requires us fimt to offer some 
com nuns concerning the oral traditions! and Their relative values since thev are 
the foundation on which the imamate was established 



Section 


, f . fnUm ri™. request: State first exactly what a rep ort is ^ 
If someone mates the To & which reports fall, we respond; A r ttl6n 

thettiadicatethevartousea egoneMat^^ ^ aS ^ ^ *»n 

is information about s0 ™ , - ^ m a [] ot her forms of discourse 

false. This chamcterist.c rjhlblU on, a plea, an inquiry „ r ££ 

ntodes of speech, P«fc « -^ ^ , rn£h „ , falsehood hl '- 

N ° wt'orei, n^ reports can be subdivided Some are known eonclu^, 
to be true; others are known with certainty to be false, a® ^ bvc th e 

potability of being judged to be either true or false. For >he repor t he |lflf 
which is a certainty, the information it conveys accords with the thing knnan 
definitively, either on the basis of necessity or a dec.stve proof. An example would 
be information reported about the objects of sensations that concord exactly to 
what they are and information related about anything known self-evidently. One 
also reaches this standard in respect to information reported about something 
known bv reasoning when what is reported coniorms to the thing known. What 
is known with certainty to be false is a report about something where what is 
reported docs not conform, on the basis of either necessity or reason, to the thing 
known. An example would be information about objects of sensations that Is not 
in conformity with the characteristic functions of the senses, or a report asserting 
that the world is eternal despite the existence of conclusive proofs of its temporal 
contingency. The information that is ambiguously uncertain consists of what 
admits to the possibility of being judged either negatively or positively. 

Next there is a further subdivision and it is this we want to loot it here. 


One part does not result tit knowledge about what is reported, and the other does 
provide knowledge about what is reported. What yields knowledge about what it 
reports is the information reported by multiple and concordant informants. If 
these conditions | the multiplicity of concordant informants] are met and, if they 
are fulfilled completely, the knowledge it conveys about what it reports achieves 
self-evident certainty, By this kind of information, for example, we know about 
distant lands that wc have never actually seen and about events and earlier 
peoples that do not exist in our own time. By it a person is able to distinguish 
his mother from other women, To deny this kind of knowledge is to deny cht 
evidence and to place in doubt everything that is known by primary in tuition 
furthermore, information reported by multiple and concordant informal 
is not necessarily knowledge of the thing about which it reports in and of itself bus 
ui instead only a means leading to knowledge of the thing reported in the ordinary 
and habitual way things work. There is, however, a reasonable possibility 
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God win interrupt the Wd.1 pttm and no. treaie lhe 

thin* reported 3boUI ’ even thOUgl1 mu,l 'P le and concord,.™ informant, „ 
Like"* it« P-^atfe, contrary to the habitual order, tha, He LTCaIC * 

that is necessarily cerUm on the bas.s of a solitary report. Bm lKt hab . ™E* 

0 f ibings* iri accordance with what we have just said, is constant 

If some deviator wanted to risk causing trouble at this point, he midu if 

none of the informants, taken m isolation one by one, conveys knowledge and' 7 
combining the information reported by another person to the first reported dZ 
not alter the character of that report, as a result, the mWtbn conveyedT! 
collection of reports cannot supply more than is contained in a single isolated 
report. Rut this objection they would raise is worthless, since we explained 
carefully that information reported by multiple and concordant informants doe., 
not of necessity supply knowledge of the thing reported on, bur it yields knowledge 
only in the ordinary course of things if and when this habituaf order continues 
to exist. And the habitual course of things only exists, a& we have mentioned, 
when we have information reported by a number of concordant informants Kot 
example, in the ordinary course of things, it would not be inconceivable for a 
single individual to stand up at a p redesignated moment, But, if someone reported 
that a cunsiderable number or a crowd of people so numerous they could not 
be counted stood up without being in collusion or having an obvious need so do 
so or another motive prompting them to stand up f s masse, one would know that 
this report is false because it runs counter to the habitual order of things, It ri 


tantamount to a report that says the mountains have turned into gold or something 
else like this. 

Moreover, the report of multiple and concordant informants comes with 
certain conditions. One is that the informants have certain knowledge of whaT 
they report, such as when they report on something they know by the senses or is 
known a pnort m a way other than by the senses. If they report on what they came 
to know by reasoning or deduction, their information is not necessarily certain 
know ledge. Hmsc w ho report that the world is temporally contingent exceed the 
number required for multiple and concordant informants but thuir information is 
not necessarily certain on that basis. However, whereas informants whose numbers 
arc many and who attest to the existence of a country we have never seen must 
he acknowledged of necessity as reporting truthfully, this does not concern 
matters we would attempt to establish by induction or reflection or disjunction or 
deduction. Rather we are explaining here how knowledge comes to exist about a 
thing reported on in the normal course nt things. We have seen that the habitual 
order is constant, as we said, in what is reported on the basis of necessity but 
hot in regard to what is reported as a result of reasoning. Thus wc follow here 
the rale of the normal order of things in determining negation or affirmation 

The second condition for a report to be multiple and concordant is that 
it emanate from a group of persons whose number exceeds the level where one 
might customarily suspect collusion or where, if they were in collusion, Ir 
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. revealed ever the “ urse of time. We would riot 
collusion would t“ vc nf informants but we know that every n umtler 

fit a specific mmimuui *“*_ rf witnesses should be exceeded in the ^ 
stipulated in the law lor c ^ n>mimllin number for witnesses in the ],„ is 

conclusively that the inlbrmatton of four inform^ 
four. Therefore, we ™ . f rhe E hiug about which they report, since if ■ 

does not 5 'j‘ d / n k k now | ftl ^ the judge, when presented with the testimony 
o^he witnesses, would **~Oj have to acknowledge their veracity, but the 

seems preferable to me not to consider knowledge tn be 
comprised by the reporung of five also since » regard « Wtmesses tn the coup 
of the judge, even if they sought out the testimony of a fifth or a sixth, It would 
not produce certain knowledge ofwhatthey reported. We cannot set a minimum 
limit for the number of informants, Since the law, just as it specifics the number 
of witnesses, specifies accordingly only that the number be greater thin for the 

witnesses. 

If those who sect precision ash for ari exact rule* let them sop-post % case 
where there is 3 uinglc report about an object of sensation,, then two reports anc| 
su on increasing progressively in number. All the while he continues to he aware 
of doubts ami uncertain probabilities until the moment when the matter finally 
reaches certain knowledge. When he attains a perception at that level, all doubt 
about il ceases and he obtains a number for the informants and can judge the 
minimum number for sufficient multiplicity. Thereafter, we apply what we have 
jusi mentioned about ihe truth fill informants who report about what they know 
on the basis of necessity, [fa similar number does not conform to Lhii required 
for certain knowledge* it is due to the interspersing of a Few liars who reduce the 
number below Lbe minimum necessary Tor unimpeachable testimony. The scope 
of this discussion is, however, too broad for us to go into it at this point. 

Moreover, if the in formants relate what they have seen and what they know 
for certain without an intermediary, the situation is the same as that we have 
jjusi indicated. If, on the other hand, they recount what they have heard from 
others and those others relate from yet others before them and the ages follow 
successively and the reports become multiple while still concordant, certain 
knowledge of the matter aimed at by the information provided does not result 
unless there is parity at both ends of the series of informants and all of their 
intcrmethartes. What this means is that those reporting on the matter at the 
earhest end ot the senes reach the number returned for multiple testimony, sod 

mf ° r T n ‘ S re ?? rt ‘ n 8 fr< ™ and so on until the information 

at the bcein ° *^conditions tor multiple testimony should be unfulfilled 
*a7 he tel , g “' a r,r °ne cannot obtain the knowledge 

ft n n^ aTie "* bf "™™ reported. 

T™"."™ nf . raul, iP l6 testimony that all foe informants b* 

ers, since if there were multiple reports 


not 


irreproachable, nor that they be believ 
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given by unbelieving informants concerning their own country i 0 the e [W t rh 
their king had been slain, we can be sure that they are tellmg Ehe ^ If . 11 
were to provide this information about the farthest reaches at their land ' 
C0 uld be certain of their having reported the truth if and when the conditio™ 7* 
multiplicity of testimony are met. It is also not essential for the inform*™, to Z 
from different regions because, even if the inhabitants of a single town ryrovid 
os information, provided that they constitute a quire numerous group we canbe 
sure they are telling the truth, even if they all reside in the same town For the 
same reason, it is nut required that the informants include persons from a variety 
of religious communities because, if the inhabitants of Baghdad were to drive 
out of their midst all the protected minorities and then report about an event 
that happened afterward, we could be certain of their veracity, even though all 
of them belong to the same religion. For the same reason, it is known also that 
the in Formants may be members of minorities who are under protection 

Our purpose in indicating that the conditions we have just mentioned 
need not be met is to refute the Jews who of ten insist that such conditions arc 
required. They attempt thereby to belittle our affirmation nf the miracles of our 
Prophet, God bless him and keep him. This fulfils our purpose with respect m 
ihe subject of the information in reports from multiple informants. 

A report ihai fries not attain the level required to obtain ihc status of 
multiple testimony does not provide certain knowledge in itself, unless there is 
associated with it something that necessitates its being regarded as true, such 
as a concurring rational proof or a corroborating miracle or a statement whose 
truth is corroborated by a miracle. It is the same when a nation accepts some 
information and agrees unanimously that it i$ true. We know accordingly that it 
is true- If what we have outlined is lacking or if the reported information is not 
from sufficiently numerous informants, it is called an isolated report in the idiom 
of the theologians, even if it was related by a gTOup of people. 

One of the things the inaanme is based on is decisive knowledge of the 
validity of the consensus of the community but this is a matter we are not 
interested in pursuing here. Wc outlined, in a book entitled, The Summary tftke 
Pnncipks ofLa a?, 1 a proof of the validity of the consensus, We should, nevertheless, 
strengthen this handbook by adding a decisive confirmation Thar the consensus 
is valid, following up on our intention 10 supply conclusive proofs for each and 
every point. Therefore we say here: 

If the scholars of all the cities arc in accord on a legal decision and have 
declared it certain, that judgment must be either merely probable without reaching 
certainty or it has reached certainty. Jf it has attained certainty on account nl 
their mutual agreement, that is what we want here If it is merely probable 
without a way to know it with certainty, St is impossible, in the ordinary course 
of things, for the scholars, by methods involving probability or preponderance, 


L A'ifdi£ at-tatkb# ft ttfut al-fyk. 
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to consider it uem.n knowkdgu, even if «■ '' W ' ,h " m "VPm, 

of theni raising the slightest doubt or being dtsturbed w,th -g.vutgs .bout it. 

But th« would truly be on W* mto two fact,on,, TOf 

penSTSriL -d the ether forbidd.ng it » flU. and yete^h 
fretiot, exceeds in number the .mount required for multiple testimony and e** 
follow its own beliefs? We reply: If the quest.™ .Hows for 
different opinions, then eauh of the factions should admit that their belief i, 
merely probable. We arc here discussing only the cooseasus of (he scholars^taut 
the condusiveness uf something probable and that is something undoubtedly 
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If someone says; In the example you have just cited, yw would mate 
the consensus of the scholars a proof of their own veradty, we respond' The 
kw imposes on us the obligation to base beliefs on the proofs of reason. Even 
though consensus leads to certain knowledge in the normal course ot things 
which is usually constant, that it is susceptible to being interrupted is considered 
a rational possibility. Therefore, it is necessary, in fueling what U imposed on 
us, 10 search for rational proofs. Moreover, they are diverse and only a proficient 
expert comprehends how to apply them. Numerous sophistical and Fanciful 
notions get in the way from which one cannot escape except by the grace of God. 
Conclusive proofs based on tradition have rot proliferated in so many directions 
but are clear declarations with a fixed source and form that arc conclusive 


and such certainty cannot lie obtained otherwise. When therefore we find rhe 
scholars in agreement about the certainty of a matter, despite the certainty 
having been established in a unique manner, we arc sure conclusively that they 
speak the truth. 

My own opinion is that the consensus of the scholars of all nations in regard 
to their derisions follows the general rule wc posed here for the requirement of 
certain knowledge in accord wjrh the normal constancy of things. This is the best 
and most convincing solution. We will develop this concept more fully in the 
book called the Shamil God willing. Wc will then mention the various excellent 
methods used in obtaining consensus, if God, the Mighty and Glorious, so wills. 
This is now the place to look closely at the imamate. 



Section 

ON the Denial of Succession to the i Mam » tf 

BY DESIGNATION AND THE AFFIRMATION 

op Election 


The Imairuyya mamtam that the Prophet, God bless him and keen him 
designated ‘All, on whom be peace, to assume the imamaLe after himself and 
that the person who was actually invested took office unjustly bv airogatiiur to 
himself the right of c Aft J * 

We demand of them the following: Do you have knowledge that the 
designation really existed or do you merely consider it to have been possible? If 
you know it as a fact, by what means did you attain it? Reason does nut require 
the designation of a specific person. If they base the knowledge they claim m 
have on a transmitted report, it may be said to them: Reports comprise those 
that arc multiple and concordant and those considered isolated. The designation 
you diim was not transmitted by multiple informants and an isolated report 
cannot yield knowledge that is certain By which method then do you claim to 
have knowledge of the designation? The ImQmiyyi agree, moreover, that isolated 
reports do nor entail the necessity of the act, let alone yield knowledge that 


is certain. 

If someone were arbitrarily to raise an objection here and claim that there 
exist multiple and concordant reports and therefore necessary knowledge of the 
designation in favour of *All, may God be pleased with him, that is simply an 
absurd contrivance of the kind that seems to be common with the Shl'n It is 
necessary to oppose them at once by countering their claim to designation with 
the decision in favour of Abn Bakr, may God be pleased with him. Moreover, thtit 
is no doubt that the community, with the exception of the IroStmyya, determined 
that such a designation did not exist. Knowledge that is absolutely certain about 
the communityagreement that it did not exist would he obtainable from a less 
numerous multitude of persons even than those who do not share the opinion of 
the Imamiyya on this issue. If one were allowed to reject the evidence about this, 
it would be possible for a group to deny the existence uf Baghdad, Basra, farthest 
China and other places. That is so obviously dear it need not be explained 

[f someone now says: You have furnished a decisive proof rim P«dod« he 
Irnamivva from claiming a designation. Do yon, however, know for om» Uu 
there was no designation in favour of‘All, on whom be P^ec or Jo 
some doubt about it 3 We respond: if.heTmamiyyains.slonau «P' nd ^ 
in favour of ‘Ah, on whom be peace, given m t e fj^^t 

Companions and an assembled throng of pcop » , d nM remain 

this claim is false. A matter of such ovewhelmmg “ “he appoint 

hidden during the normal course of things, as, for example, wasth PF 
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governing 
io collect uses 


*—“stf S "—- -■vz^r t -55s 

. Similarly, the appointment by Aba Bukr of dj mar WJS ^ 
obvious SS ms Umar's creation of a cotmc, of Comparaons , 0 decide t J.‘ E 
succession. If we were to otnstder it posable thot such openly public „ 
could have been kept concealed, we cannot he sore that the_Qur>a n i** * 

opposed and then subsequently the fact that thus opposition once ™ 

kept hidden. Every principle relalive to the tmamate which reverts todocuT 
the prophetit mission ilsdf false is had f certain I j to be rejected is frl Se * 

Thus Wha t they would insist was a designation widely and publicly 
and not merely alleged could not possibly have been kept secret and not Spr ^ a 
about incessantly, particularly in the ers of the Clo-ntpanions of the Apostle i>r 
God, God bless him and keep him, and its proximity to the claimed designation 
It would be known if there had been disagreement about the choice f flr ^ 
[mama ec on the Day of the Saqlfa. 

If they insist, on the contrary, that the designation was concealed and tmt 

made public* wc know For sure that there is no way to ascertain this fact ^ 

accordingly that it is proven to be false because there exists unanimous agreement 

of the community against it and this consensus has a probative Force that is 

decisive. On the basis of this, we avert the question of those who say: Although. 

an isolated report docs not guarantee knowledge that is certain* it may ytill imjujse 

the obligation of a practice. Hence you should follow' the report we have related 

We reply: What you related we cannot possibly accept. In our view, the most 

favourable status wt can accord you is that of people who have fallen into error 

but most of you are merely unbelievers. How can you demand that we accept 

the information you report when we do not doubt that you will not accept our 

reports. Moreover, rhe unanimous agreement of the community ought more 

properly to be acted on and it supports a view quite opposite to what you claim 

“ regarcJ to tht L ' ra of Companions of the Apostle of God, God bless him and 

keep him. 

Among the ImKmijya there are some wbo shameless!) assert a claim dial 
, , f*"* 0 ? wa f “Elusive and was not a matter or interpretation. They hold 
■ P ' , C<> '5° * reports that arc unsubstantiated. One report, as an example. 

dUer'L Ilf f r Pr0ph :'' C ’ od bless hlm and k«P him, that he said: “1 am 
^““ eVerS lbSn , ** th ™ selT «' Of whosoever I am the master, « 

it is unacknowledged' °j^»kted reports and, rutthenncie, 
“master 11 fmawiii l it ^ m * V he c <*nstrued in various ways, si« rt 

mean “protector” TtT". amhl . p “" ls te ™ [t may mean “guardian” or it t™7 
understood las for it but it might fe 

his oroteernr till ^ u l ^ - Tht sense tn the hadttk is, “of whosoever I a" 1 

that role [ro ’<Ali 1 attw^^^u' Th ® proo1is thal [the Prophet] did oMatsip 1 

1 Alt| a,W h,s dea * bnt rather solely fa regard tu matters of* 
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moment when it was uttered. But there is nu doubt that ‘All wa , ne „ . 
d^oFiftas during Hie Lifetime of the Prophet, God b] iss hin , Jnd k " 01 
This kadnh has been the subject of considerable discussion by various » 7 
and most off is mere verbiage. What we have just said, however, ought tX 
sufficiently convincing. 

Frequently, also they invoke in this regard what was related f rom rh 
Prophet, God bless him and keep him, that he said to 'All: “You lre to me what 
Aaron was to Moses." But there is no proof in this statement of their contention 
because it was said for a particular reason which is that, whet) the Prophet God 
bless him and keep him, was preparing for the TabDk raid, he delegated Ail 
may God be pleased with him, to look after Madina, However, it grieved <Ali to 
be separated from the Apostle ol God, God bless him and keep him Thereupon 
die Apostle said to him these weirds indicating that he occupied the place of 
Aaron relative to Moses in rank order as long as Moses should, live, but Aaron 
was never in charge after the death of Moses, since he instead died in the desert 
before Moses. 

Moreover, we can offer in opposition to what they have mentioned nearly 
equivalent reports that are designations in favour of Abfl JMr and 'Umar, may 
God be pleased with them both. One uf them is the Prophet’s, God bless him 
and keep him, delegation of Aba Bab to lead prayers. Thereafter he m(aimed: 
“God and the Muslims insisted on Abu BakrHe repeated it three times. He 
said also: “Be led by those who come after me, Abu Bakr and ^Umar,” It is not 
our in Lem ion here to relate every one of these kadiths since von can find them 
in books. 

At this point, having proven that designation did nor exist, there remains 
only election. Its proof is the unanimous consensus of the community since it has 
been in effect over the course of several centuries and no objection has been 
raised to this principle by the scholars. 



Section 

On Election, Its Characteristics, and How 
THE IMAMATE IS TO E)E INVESTED 


Know that univereil consensus is not required for invesorure to the ,™ raite 
hut rather the imamate may be validly invested, even if the community tides 
not agree on conferring it. What proves this is that, a* soon as the imatnate was 
conferred on Aba Bskr, he sci about implementing the regulation* governing the 
Muslims without waiting for the news to reach those of the Companions in far 
off territories. However, no one raised an objection and none suggested that he 
should have delayed IT consensus is not 3 condition for ihe investiture to the 
iim.nate, a number may nor be fixed nor limit defined. Thus the applicable rule 
is that the imamate may be invented on the basis of a single competent person s 
conferring it. 

One of our associate* said that the investiture must take place in the presence 
of witnesses since, if this were not one of the conditions, we would have no 
assurance against someone claiming to have been invested with it in secret prior 
to making a public proclamation of it. The imamate is not less significant than 
a marriage for which a public proclamation, is requited I hat, however, is not 
altogether decisive, in my opinion, since reason does not attest to it and it is 
not proven on the basis of a preemptory iradirion. 


Chapter: [On investing the imatnate tn individuals] 

Onr associates agree on precluding the in vesting of two different individuals with 
the imamate at either end of the world. Tint, they add: If it should happen that 
two different persons were invested with the imamate, that would be analogous 
to the situation of two guardians contracting a marriage for the same woman 
lo two different suitors without either being aware of the other's contract. The 
decision in ihe matter rests on the application of jurisprudence. My opinion 
on this issue is that investiture of two individuals with the imamate in a single 
locality within relatively restricted boundaries and limited provinces is not 
permitted and the investiture should be in accord with a consensus. But, when 
the distances are great and the two imams quite remote from each other, there 
is room eg allow it, although this cannot be established conclusively. 

Chapter: [On deposing ihe i'juswi] 

A person invested with the imamate on the basis of One person’s investiture 
validly holds the imamate and it is not possible to depose him in ihe absence of 
new events, or a change in the situation. This is universally agreed upon. If be 
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sjKjuld commit nets of impiety or inequity and cease, beau* „fk . 

have the quakt.es commensurate with the imamate, he may 
without being deposed, provided his resigning and lhe p^L ei ' h,msd f 
. him has no. been decided On and i s not regarded as allowable. QmS^Z 
behaviour .sallowed also ,f a means can be found to accomplish that All ,f,s 
iS) in our view, subject W the scrutiny of specialists. Understand it well' ^ 
An imam may voluntarily depose himself without cause ilso What L t atH . 
shmn the resignation of al-Hasan, on whom be peace, may be understood^ due 
w his realization of his own personal inability, or oik may attribute it to some 
other cause. 


Chapter: On the tjualificatifins for the imamale 

A condition for the imamate is that the person be one of those who are legal 
experts in that he has no need ro seek legal advice from others about events that 
arise. This is agreed upon by alL Another condition for the imamate is well 
is thar the imam apply himself to the betterment and direction of public affairs, 
He should be capable of organidng armies and defending the frontiers and 
be endowed wilh peroepTive discrimination in examining the activities of the 
Muslims, not being restrained by personal complaisance nr natural weakness 
from imposing capital punishment or other chastisement on those who deserve 
these penalties. These things we have cited should he combined as qualifications 
in the person holding the office and this is stipulated by the unanimous agreement 
of the community. 

One of its conditions, in the view of our associates, is thar the imam be a 
member of the Quraysh, since the apostle of God, God bless him and keep him, 
said, The imams should be from Quraysh 1 *, and he said also, cl Put the Qunysh 
ahead of the people and do not put anyone ahead of them." There is, however, 
some disagreement among the people over this and I personally believe there 
is room to construe the matter m different ways. Only God knows the truth 

for sure, 

That the imam must be free and Muslim cannot be doubted. No woman can 
be the imam bv universal agreement even though there exists a disagreement 
about the permissibility of a woman serving as judge in cases where be. 

testimony is allowed. 


Section 

Quit Doctrine Affirms the Imamate oh Abo Baku., 
'Umar, ! UthM3n t and <Ali t May God be 
Pleased with Them All 


The imamate of Aba Baler, may God be pleased with him, was established by 
the unanimous agreement of the Companions, since they all proclaimed thei* 
allegiance to him and submitted to his authority, even those to whom the Sh]*^ 
trace their allegation of lying as well as the others, Thus AhD Dharr, ‘Animar, 
3uhayb and others of those whom one cannot reproach on the part of God 
arrayed themselves under hts command without exception, f Ail> may God be 
pleased with him, submitted to him and followed his orders, diligently pursuing 
the raid against the BanQ tianlfa, and Citing pleasure in a young girl captured 
in the booty taken from them, 

The lies the tell in this matter concerning the petulance and resistance 
he manifested at the moment of pledging allegiance are outright falsehoods Tt 
is true that he, may God be pleased with him, was not at the meeting at the 
Saqlfa and was then by himself overcome with grief on account of the Apostle 
of God, God bless him and keep him. But subsequently he joined in what the 
nest of the people were doing and gave his allegiance to AbU Bakr in the midst of 
many witnesses. 

If someone says: Prove that Abu Bakr fulfilled the conditions for the imamate, 
we respond: There are two avenues to follow in this regard. One is to be content 
with citing the unanimous agreement of the community to his intimate, rrhe were 
not fit for it, they would not have agreed on ascribing it to him. If we go into the 
details, and this constitutes the second method, we note that among the conditions 
for the itnamate, according to certain groups, is that the imam be a member of 
the Qunaysh, AbQ Bakr, may God be pleased with him, came from the very heart 
of that tribe. Another of its conditions is knowledge and we know with all 
certainty that he was one of the most expert among the Companions and was 
their jurisconsult, No one protested when he undertook to indicate what is licit or 
illicit. As for piety we have absolute assurance of it during the time of the Prophet, 
God bless him and keep him, and it is known to have continued afterward since 
there existed no one of whom reliable information is available who was critical of 
him. The unanimous agreement of the Companions to his imamate, despite their 
propensity to examine carefully matters involving religion, is the most authentic 
proof of his piety , His piety, moreover, has been conveyed to us even more 
assuredly than The generosity of H&ttm or the bravery of c Amr b, Ma f dlkarib' 


3 <Amr b. MaUlkarifc b, ‘Abdallah il-ZubaydT (d. 21 /Ml) wa!i a famous Ar*t> warrior-poet. S« 
J<t Amrb. Ml'dl kant"* in the Ef2. 
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jn d Others. Thus the matter isjimpty incontestable. As for his s^k, an , 
proficiency, these are well attested by h» actions and are amply demons,^ 
Ae jcooiims 

In regard to f Lmar, Ojthman, and 'All, may God he pleased with them 
the method of confirming their imamates and proving that they e 3C h fulfilled 
the conditions for the imamate is like that for the imamate of Abo Bakr All of 
die conclusive proofs in this matter depend on reports related by multiple and 
concordant informants and on the universal agreemem of the community O ur 
aim now, however, is to be brief. If an intelligent person considers ir carefully 
* hat we have said should suffice to assure him that there is here as much as could 
possibly be required. 

The appointment by Abu Bakr of Umar, may God be pleased with them 
both, his having made him the heir designate, and Omar's leaving the matter of 
further succession to a council without any one raising an objection to either act 
constitutes in itself a unanimous agreement of the community to the validity of 
doing the same in all later periods. One need not pay attention to those who 
maintain that no consensus obtained in regard to the imamate of E A!l, may God 
be pleased with him, since his imamate was not what was contested; the unrest 
that was stirred up arose over other matters. 

Chapter; [On the imamate of the less qualified and the relative superiority 
of the Companions] 

Someone may ask: Were some of the Companions superior to ethers or would 
you avoid considerations of superiority? We reply: The purpose in raising this 
Issue aims at precluding ihc imamate of the less qualified. The majority of the 
Sunni Muslims hold that the in tamale should lie reserved tor the most qualified 
person of the time unless designating him Scads to troubles and the outbreak of 
violent struggle. It is permissible thus to designate the less qualified person, if he 
is otherwise fit to occupy the imamate. But this, question dues not allow opinions 
that have conclusive certainty. Those who would preclude die imamate of the 
less qualified have nothing to hold on to except isolated reports that concern 
specific irnamates other than the ones we arc speaking about here Such is the 
case with the Prophet’s, God bless him and keep him, statement: "Take as your 
imam the one of you who has read the most, 11 This statement and others like 
it do not lead to decisive certainty. How could they, given that, if a person of 
lesser qualifications were to conduct the prayers, his leading the prayers is still 
valid, even though the more appropriate person is avoided in so doing? 1 his is 
our doctrine in regard to the imamate of the less qualified. 

Furthermore, there exists, in our opinion* no conclusive prouf of thesupen 
ority of some of the imams over the others, since reason docs not 11 

and the reports Chat have been transmitted about their virtues are so lS P’ ir:1 ^ 
that apprehending the superior in this regard makes it impossible to prec n 
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imatiute of the tes quaffed- Nevertheless, it is ktf* P™blblc that Abu Ei akr> 
mav God be pleased with him, vras the most excellent persoil ol all after th { 
apostle,. God bless him 4tod keep him. Next the messt excel on. of them w* 
■ ‘Umar. Opinions vary in regard to TJchmjTi and Alt. It has been related from 
r.yii mav God be pleased with him, that he said: The best of the people a ft w 
their prophet is Abu Bair, then ‘Umar, and then after these two only God lt„o Ws 
who is the best of them.” These are his words wh.ch we reprodoce here to avoid 
utteritical belief and to follow the plainest truth possible. 


Chapter: [Oft the unjust hilling opVthman] 

The killing of <Uthmln, n m God be pleased with him, was unjust since he ^ 
the imam, The rules under which killing is required are firmly defined according 
to the scholars. Nothingcomprised in liiem justified killing him. Moreover, those 
responsible for killing him were the riff-raff, hooligans, a mi*ed crowd from all 
over the place, an odd assortment of men of the lowest kind, such as a!- £ 
□l^Ashtaral-NakhaVand those vile men from Khuza'a. Even fora person whose 
killing is justified, it was not up co the like of these men to do it- Thus there can 
be no doubt but that he was killed unjustly. 

Chapter: [Ob the calumny of the Companions] 

The calumnies against the leading Companions have multiplied and the most 
monstrous of them are the accusations and Jits of the Shi^a. But a believer is 
under a firm obligation in acknowledge that the principal Companions derived 
‘from the Apostle of" God. God bless him and keep him, an enviable position and 
superior rank. There was. not one of" them who was not made fortunate and 
blessed by him Passages of the T-fnly Book bear witness to their irrcproachability, 
and to the approval of them all as expressed in connection wii_h the oath of 
al-Radwin. Related textual evidence also bestows high praise nn both the 
Emigrants and the Helpers. 

Il is thus right that every [rue believer should associate them with the 
position they each held during the time uf the Apostle, God bless him and keep 
him. It some failing Is reported of them, lei it be carefully scrutinized ns to how 
and by whom it was transmitted. It it derives from a weak source, reject it; or 
if il appears firm but is based on an isolated report, it should not detract from 
what is already known on the basis of information supplied by multiple and 
concordant informants and is also corroborated by textual passages, Moreover, it 
is essential not to hold back the effort to explain all the in formation related, and 


l Kmsna b, Hintir a I -Tu ji hi (d. 38/658). 

J Malik h. ^HSnrJi sL.M*kh*<t (d. 37 or 3fl/ft58) w™ a present supporter of'All. On hit™ 
sm “al-Ashtar” in the EI2. 
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no person of true faith on he sure that it does not exist, This 
principle which thus allows us to forgo examining the details 
length on this subjeet. 
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then is the basis 

and speaking at 


Chapter: [On the rule regarding paging aw against Mh] 

•Alt b. Abi TSIib «« the imam and was rightfully invested with it Tbnte 
fought him were rebels. But the high regard they are owed obliges us . T,. 
that they had the best of intentions, even if they were mistaken 'tosh, 

God be pleased with her, intended by going to Basra to cal m th» rph.it- 
put out the fires of conflict just as the blaze threatened to get out ofco^ ^ 
what happened thereafter happened. 1-And 

Norte or the Companions was immune to error but Cod accorded them 

an excess of HiS bounty and generosity. I low could immunity to error he 

condition of any given human when it is not a condition of the im.time> On 

need not pay attention to the claims of those among the ImJmiyva who assert 

that mrmumly to error ,s a eondttion of the imatnate since reason allows no such 

Stipulation. Every attempt they make to affirm the impeccability of the imam 

obbges them to uphold the impeccability of all his governors, judges and tax 
collectors. 6 


Here then, may God grant you His mercy and improve your spirits, arc the 
conclusive proofs thar support our rehg,ous beliefs, The novitc will be content 
with only a little in it and the advanced student will conceive through it a yearning 
to read the most celebrated works. The task is thus completed with the assistant 
of God and Hut support. Praise God whom we thank for His generosity; ntav 
God bestow His blessings on Muhammad, the seal of all the prophets and the 
imam of all the apostles of God, and on his family, the chaste Ones, and on his 
mosi honoured Companions, and peace everlasting. 

Here ends, thanks to God, the Exalted, the book of “Guidance to the 
Conclusive Proofs for the Principles of Belief, dictated by the leading master, 
the Pillar of [slam, Abu ! l-Ma=ili <Abd al-Malikb, 'Abdallah b. Vasuf aJ-Juwaynl, 
may God be pleased with him* 


Translated by Paul E- Walker 
All rights rtaerved 
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i 
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S3 

Jahm sw Ibn $a fw-an 

al-jalll [the Great], name of G<sd 34 
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Jerusalem 218 

Jesus 87,174,136,187 

Jews 134,184,135,189,229 

the jinn 375-6 

Joseph 191 

aljubbih stm, vatic, 42, 68, 73, 117, 233 
justice [fu^fO HI-56 
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Yusuf xxi 

K 

Ka'bi* 17 

al-Ka'b!, at al-BaJLhl 
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al-Karlm (.the Generous-], name of Got) 34 
the KaiTSmiyya jpcju, 24,26, 27 f 55, 57, 
217 

iaifi = performajict? 

ai* Khabtr [ the Knowing}, name of Go d 33 

al-Kltantl and aURlfi f [th<t One who 

diminish^ and the Ojic who nises], 
nanus of find. 83 
Khaltl srr al-Fatahtdl 

al-Khaliq [the Creator], flame nfGtxl Jl 
Khlrijitc^ Khawarij 57 T 209, 211,20 
Watm - sealing 
Khtizistan jisx 
Khura-saft xx, ssi, xx v b SJ,£ 

Khuaa^i 238 
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knowfccdpc 4,0-113,50,53 

knjt - unbelief 

al-Kuiid kid p <Am3d ftl-MulI *W“t **■* 

L 

aE-Ijflffrhe IGndl, name of God S3 

Enw [iftarfiti] 5, 26-7, 79, 131,141,145. 

161, 166, 18+, IM,202 
Lotus of Paradise 74 
Luciani, J. Dominique *Jiv 
Lt i#td ( al-adilitt ft tffJfflilW i sjf£‘id flW df-Jwrttiii 
aswV-jnnrdV vvvi 
lutf- pace 

M 

Marians j.MaiQsj 340 

al-Mjjid [The Glorious), name of Gwl 85 

aI-M ajid [the Noble), name of God 85 

al-MaliL [Sovereign],, nsrae of God SO 

Malilil mudhh&b in law ixii 

Maiu^ Miitique Kiv 

murvtk J4 aramo/] 17Z-5 

Miry, mother of Jesus 174 

Meta and Madina tit , xai v , 233 

messiah 29, JO, 72 

metnphysics [iiJfuyyilf'J 124 

mitadefs) 6-7, 44, 

&3^4.6S, 7ft,49, IJ 2, 141, 145 ,167, 
EWE, m, 180-3,193,229 
modes | a fupsl] xjck, 29. +6-8, 49, SO, 51, 

56, 61, 79, 98, 106, 113,112, 118 
mod*-, or manners of being [aiirtfitf] 11, 14 

Moso 30, 70-1,74, 101, 102, 186.187, 
189, 233 

his mother 175 
morion 11-14,33,34 
Vlu^idh 232 

*)■ hliPjJihkhir [the One who retards), name 
cjfCud it 

il-MtibdP [the Initiator), name of God Its 
il-Mudhill [the One wh« humbles), name of 
God 83 

Miigkith al-khtilq j} inffiti #j-$aipi al-ftsqtj 

jcxvi 

Muhammad 330 f 374, (86, 187 
il-Muhaymin [the Supervisor), name of God 

81 

al-Mubst Numberer], name of God 

is 

a!-M uhyl [the Revj.vifier], name of Ged 85 


al-MuAd [rho Rammer], name of God S3 
aLMu c irJ [the One whu fives power], name 
nf God 83 

al-Mufib [Lhe Answerer), name of God B4 
id Iflufrfcd “ miracle 

aL-Mu K mhi J name uf God 81 

al-Mumlt [the Bringer of death’s, name of 
God 85 

Muntar and Nailr 206 

al-Muqaddim [the Give who advances], name 

ol'God SO 

al-Muqsiddir [the Regulator], name of God 

86 

aJ-Muqli [the Provtsioner], name of Gud 
83 

al-Mu 4 ]si[ [the Equitable], fi*me of God 
86 

a]-Muqradir I the Ail-powerful], name of 
God H6 

the Murji J a 209 

al-Mu^wwir [tlic Creator], name «f God 
82 

MiMvIaifti 990 

MOS, Mohammad Yusuf SSIV 

il MuEatabbir [the Overwhelms], name of 

God 82 

maHafiiit, mtftnqad&i 2, 57.69. 91, 94, 

123, 129, 156,160.165.182, 19], 
194,223,224.225 

the Mo^iLites vnii, iviii, svviii, xxix, 
jdii, Kijci 4 : 6, S, 14-15, |9, 
21-2, 27, 32, 39,41. +6, 48-9, 52-4, 
57-9, 61, 63, 67,76-8,93-4, 97-8, 
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119-28, 130-1, 133-4. 136-9, 141-4. 
152-6,160-4, 172,176, 178. E84, 
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215,217,221 

N 

al-Najjar, AhQ ‘Abdallah alHuuyn 37. 

39, 40, 41,42.73,98 
the Najjflriyya 62 

names and naming 78 
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'‘■rb&VQt a {-mat (attft dirSyai al-tHadhhah 
jivi 
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xh'v 
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Noah’s ark 87, 190 
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O 
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P 

paradise and hell fire 207 
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perpetuity 76-7 

Persia 19+ 
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prime matter [hgytiia] 14, 128 

principles 1 'u;h/] Kivii 
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prophecy [bwAmiphm] 165-75,177-6.3,. 

184-94,214 

the Prophet 2, 163,166,1*7, 175,17*, 
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231,233, 236-7 
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173,187 

prophetic signs [^1 6 , 168 1 191-2 

puntshmen [ [fyd£] 209. 210,213 

punishment of the grave 206 
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al-Qltiid and aE-bSsit [the Gatherer anti th-£ 
Spteader], names of Gad S3 
the Qadariyya 107,140 
the set *]-BltjiMln! 

ifrlim “ ancient 

al-Qadir [the Powerful], name of God 86 
al"Gahh3r |thc Subduer], name of find 82 
al-Qabtnist, AhtfMAbbls Ahmad b, <Abd 
al-Rahmin 218 
al-itdilia = proofs, conducive 


li-Qawi. the Strong], name of God g s 

il-Qjyyta till, SdfH.Mnind, Tim; „r 

God SS 

al-Ciuddns [the Most Hfoty], name of God 
80 

qudr.% — 50wer 

the Qui°Sn 57 , 68 , 69 , 76 , 89,187 188 
189, 190, m 
Qumjreh 13B, 21$ 

al-Qustlayri, Abu'l-Qasim iriis 

A 

al-Eadwin, oath of 218 
al fUhmin al-Rahtm, names of God 80 
al-BLaq]b [the Overseer], name of God 84 
al-Rashld | the Leader], name of God -to 
il-Razzaq [the Provider], [lame of God 82 

reason and reasoning [nazar] 1 7 , 2 5 ^ 43 - s 

£3 -^ 5 55, 75, to, &7, 109-1E, 143, 
144, 147 9, 165, 221, 230 
recitation 72-1 

reciting [mthdd] 73 
reincarnation {tan£iukh\ 141,150- L 
Reincarnation, Proponents of 151—3 
rendering incapahk [rj'ds} 167-72 
repentance [tavka] L54-, 220-4 

neHurrectian [I’ada | 204^5 

rcvelarinn [j axdf] 74 
reward 157 , 161 , 209,210 

rizq 5= subsistence 

S 

a I -Sab&T [the Very Patient], name nf Gutt 

S 6 

saintly marvels [ tarimdl] we matvejs 
al Salim [ [he Sound], name uf God 80 
* 1 ,—$fl±ihl k AbuM-Husiyrt 14 

saisabll 160 

ai-!jamad [lh* Impenetrable], nam* (if find! 

65 

al-SuiiI £ [the All-hearing], name of God 

63 

jqm^yyd! = traditions 
&u*f* 232,236 

satan{&) thayf&r r] 1 75-6 

alb§4jmflil n 'Abbltd b. SuEitymm 151 
sealing \kham] 115-17 
skaf&Q = intercession 

.Shafts tv!, jtiii, xsiv, jav 

itl-ShaM d [the Witness], ntme of God 85 
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al-Shakdr [the Grateful], name of Cad S3 

alSh&mif J\ ufSt ai-dln ssvi, I 58 f l&L 230 

tfidy&firi, pi. of shayt,in - saHn{s) 
the Shl^ KxaLk, 15U, 202, 236-6 
sfurt: — polytheism 
fhitbha = fallacy 

SifiP at-ghaili fi baydn mil y?ngs L aft'f- faa^H 
jm 'I-fnrU mm **'i 

fi/dt mif^mpiyyn - attributes, qualifying 

fijbl rStiftiyyn = al tributes of self 

| tnilhl, rtirmdjAi'.taJ] 21 4 

am [itatti, Wr«i, 150, 213-15 

sorcery fuArJ 165,175-6 
soul \rtafs. rfA] 207 
speech [jbjiijHtll x^xi„ 17, 435, 57-75 
rho spoiling of acts \thhnf al-aSrnd^ 206 
aUSuhkl, T-ip nl-Dln Ahu'l-Ns^r xxv 
suhsia^ricc f rtzq\ 199-200 
$utrayb ZJt 
suffering [fi^m] 149—52 
Sufym al-Thawri 25 
Sulavman 176 

Summary of thr Pnncip lot of Law, by 
al-JtnwayiiE 229 
Sum» 212,215 
Supposition [£4lni?i 9 
sura = form 

T 

Tabnk 333 

lahaddl = prophtiiu thallcngc; 
taktif - obligation 
tStotwkh = rcincamatinin 

~ contrition, repentance 
tawfiq = pace 

- interpretation 

al-Taw^ftb [the Merciful], nam$ yf Ged 
86 

theology [JrafdmJ xnii 
the threat [a FpjSM] 2 11-13 
the Tipis 173 
lime [*wqarl 20 
lime limits [&}Sl\ 197-3 

the Torah 197 

tradilLOEifs) [fu-jjjjw^ kkater, aHbilrl 43 s 

53-4, 57,75, 79, B6, 167,131,141, 
143,180, 195-6, 205, 206, 221,225, 
226-50 

Tughebt &eg, S*1 juq sultan **!!, SI j,ij n vsjv 

aLTuilbl 23 R 


TJniai 23 2, 233,236—B 

unbelief [kufr\ 231 

Usama, the son of foyd 252 

jiffij 1 - principles 

rUihmfln 69, 236-8 

W 

al-WadQd [the Very Loving], name of God 
K4 

nl-VVahhab [the Giver], name of God BZ 
B l_Wahid [the Unique], name of God S5 
at-tf&Hd = the threat 

al-Wajid [the Opulent], name of God 35 
il-WikJl [the Trustee], name of God 35 
al.W*ll [the Protector], name of God G5 
Wsraq&I nv 

il-Wlrith [the Survivor], name- of Gud R.4 
flk-Wasi* [the All-cornprising], name of God 
M 

the w(krd \kges\ 23 
V 

Vahya 36 
Vardan 146, 150 
Yemen 232 

Z 

d-Z^hir [rhe Patient], name of God 

al-Zajjaj, Abtl Ishaq 34 

Zakarrptf 174 

Zsyqtim 160 

Zayd 232 

the Zay-dts 57 



Appendix 


Corrections to ike Ambit text ofthe Cairo edition fcflm&m ai-Huramay 
aS-Ju&ayni 5 /rshadJ 

The following corrections are ail based on the edition of Lucianir 
On p. 67, line 5, add after ; 

On p, 176, hnc 2, add after vJk ; 

Jf fVSlj JjfcHlj jf—ll J*. jlL 

On p. 222, line 13 t read ^ 1 * in place of *jb 
On p, 237 t line 3 T read ir place of Y 

On p. 257, line 2, read >r^j in place of 
line 9, read in place of 

On p. 259, line 13, read ^ in place of ^ 

On p. 270, line 10 + read * j- in place of 

On p. 292, line 3 t read i**Jl in place uf v^i 

line Unread j^ji in place uf JfcJl 

BeLween pages 293 and 294 add: 

'-r'f ^9 r i - j+* tcjkr ^u; continuing ^ u? 1 *] 

On p. 296, line 11, read L» in place of Jjr ^ 7 ^ 

On p. 3G7, line 12, add afiei L^k ; 

^ ^ljlT jij ^uU- L*j- ^jJi 

Lj.1 jj-** jJJl 

On p, 3GK, line 16 T add after ^1 ; 

O' J* 1 ij* jJu« i J&- ijJuJl Jji* jk *tjJi ^ Aj?-j| 1 ^jSsJj 

jiJl j, c—J* JU: 

On p. 319, line 16, add after 

*jA [ *1*^1 OjJ m' jiil £yjj 


W : 
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On p, 343Jine 2, read in plate of IjJJLJj 

line 5, read JfLdi in place of 
line 12 read in place of 

Or p. 349, line 12, read in place of 

On p. 363 t line 13, add after ji-m ; 

line 15, add after JSUr ; 

J 1 "' p 1 * J l 4^ j ii-^i p lUijL, 

On p, 373 T line 11 h read ^Up in place of tfj ui 

On p. 38.1, line 12, add after t 

oi 

line 15, add after - 

U lit# 

On p. 387, line H, add after «»Uu : 
kjLff- 

On p. 388, line 9, read o^i j n place of ju*Ii 
line HI, read ill place of 
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